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Preface 


This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series.  Writ- 
ings of  American  Statesmen,  the  purpose  of  which 
IS  to  present  in  convenient  form  the  most  im- 
portant writings  of  our  most  important  statesmen, 
Suhject  to  the  limitations  of  space  fixed  by  the 
publishers,  the  editor  designs  to  bring  into  the 
several  volumes  all  the  writings  of  the  statesmen 
represented  which  fall  into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Those  documents  which  of  themselves  are 
important  state  papers,  as  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  Hamilton's  Report  on  the  Public  Credit, 
Franklin's  Plan  for  a  Union  of  the  Colonies, 
and  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

2.  Accounts  of  important  events  in  which  the 
writer  was  a  leading  participant,  as  Washington's 
description  of  his  capture  of  Boston,  Jefferson's 
account  of  the  purchase  of  Ijouisiana,  and  Frank- 
lin's story  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain. 

3.  Papers  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  the 
writers  on  important  public  questions,  as  Wash- 
ington's letters  on  the  settlement  of  the  West,  the 
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papers  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  Franklin's 
mew  of  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  Revolution. 

Of  the  writings  of  Washington,  two  editions  of 
considerable  extent  exist,  neither  of  whiehj  how- 
ever, is  definitive.  The  first  was  published  some 
seventy  years  ago  under  the  editorship  of  Jared 
Sparks,  and  unfortunately  this  is  the  form  in  which 
Washington's  papers  are  most  familiar  to  the 
public.  President  Sparks's  editorial  methods  are 
well  known.  Before  publishing  Washington's 
papers,  he  undertook  to  revise  them.  He  omitted 
passages  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  but  did  not 
warn  his  readers  that  the  document  as  he  presented 
it  was  incomplete.  He  altered  words  and  phrases, 
and  in  some  cases  he  even  altered  the  sense.  In 
his  notes,  however,  he  rendered  great  service  by 
giving  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  his  wide  learning. 

The  other  edition  began  to  appear  about  twenty 
years  ago  under  the  editorship  of  Worthington  C. 
Ford.  In  this  edition,  the  editor,  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  canons  of  historical  scholarship, 
undertook  to  reproduce  the  texts  exactly  as  they 
left  the  hands  of  their  author.  He  incorporated 
in  his  work  many  of  Sparks*s  notes,  and  printed 
a  considerable  number  of  Washington's  papers 
which  had  never  before  been  published. 

The  texts  in  this  volume  are  taken,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  Ford's  edition*  A  few  notes  by 
Ford  and  a  considerable  number  by  Sparks  are 
also  included.  The  unsigned  notes  are  by  the 
present  editor. 
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In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  references  in  this  volume  to  The  Works 
of  Hamilton  are  to  Senator  Lodge's  firH  edition. 

I  would  not  close  this  preface  without  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  the  helpful  criticism  which  I 
have  received  from  the  publishers  and  from  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Professor  David  L,  Maulsby. 

Lawkence  B.  Evans. 
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Ttjrrfl  Gou^OE,  October^  1908. 
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Congratulates  Congrees  on  the  favorable  termiiut- 
tion  of  the  war,  and  retires  from  public  Hfe^ 
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III 

THE  PORMATIOX  AND  ADOPTION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  31  March,  1783     .        .        241 
Danger  that  State  politicB  will  result  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the   union;  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation;  necessity  for  reform. 

To  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette^  5  April,  1783  .        .        243 
Pears  that  local  prejudicee  will  interfere  with  the 
formation  of  a  proper  national  government. 

To  Dp.  William  Gordon,  8  July,  1783  .        •        -        244 

Danger  that  the  country  will  fall  into  anarchy; 
we  are  known  to  other  nations  only  as  the  United 
States;  powers  of  Congress  muat  be  enlarged;  a 
Congress  with  adequate  powers  not  a  body  to  be 

feared. 

To  Benjamin  Harrison,  Oovemor  nf  Virginia,  18 

Jantiar.v,  1784   , 248 

State  jealottsies   threaten   the   destruction   of   the 
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union;  leas  dan^r  from  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment than   from  a  weak  one. 
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To  James  Mc  Henry,  22  August,  17S5  . 

Argues  for  the  federal  regulation  of  commerce; 
disunion  the  greatest  of  evils;  concession  of  trad- 
ing privileged  by  Great  Britain  depends  on  our 
ability  to  act  as  one  nation. 


251 


To  James  Warren,  7  October,  17S5        *        ,        .        265 

Fears  we  have  not  the  wisdom  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  ofTered  us;  the  powers  of  the  national 
government  must  be  enlarged,  or  we  shall  be  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  other  nations;  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce  requires  a  controlling 
power. 

To  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  10  Maj,  1T80  .  .  257 
Evils  of  a  democracy  likely  to  work  their  own 
cure;  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  the  impost 
amendment;  the  States  are  providing  for  a  con- 
vention to  discuss  the  regulation  of  commerce;  & 
national  convention  for  the  general  revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  is  talked  of  by  many. 

To  John  Jaj,  18  May,  17SG  ,,        ...        260 
Great  need  for  amending  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion; this  IB  prevented  by  wickedness  rather  than 
ignorance;  a  disposition  to  do  juatice  seems  to  be 
wanting. 

To  John  Jay,  1  Aujruet,  178<I      ,        ,        ,        ,        261 

Our  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  our  affairs 
approaching  a  crisis;  additional  powers  must  be 
vested  in  Congress;  euch  power  not  likely  to  be 
misused;  failure  of  requisitions  on  the  States;  a 
monarchical  government  is  suggested  in  some 
quarters;  his  advice   disregarded. 

To  Henry  Lee,  31  October,  1786  ,        ...        265 
Insurrections  in  the  Eastern  States;  real  grievanees 
should  be  redressed;  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment  should  be  exerted;   if  inadequate,  all  will  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  it. 
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To  James  Madison,  5  Novenil}er,  178S  . 

Commends  the  condition  of  the  federal  government 
to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Vlr^nia  le^slature; 
cites  General  Knox^s  report  on  the  situation  in 
Massachusetts;  an  energetic  government  needed. 

To  Henry  Kdox,  2G  DeoemLer,  178f)      . 

Laments  the  disorders  in  Massachusetts;  asks  why 
the  Eastern  States  failed  to  attend  the  AnnapoUs 
Convention  J  emission  of  paper  money  under  dis- 
cu&sioij  in  Maryland;  thinks  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  may  not  have  used  the  authority 
vested  in  it  for  the  preservation  of  order;  Great 
Britam  will  employ  every  opportunity  to  increase 
the  jealousy  among  the  States  and  to  foment 
trouble  with  the  Indians. 

To  John  Jay,  10  March,  1787  .  ,  .  . 
Thinks  the  country  must  feel  the  evils  of  the 
present  government  still  more  before  revision  of  it 
can  be  accomplished;  the  States*  passion  for  power 
and  sovereignty  will  be  adverse  to  it;  nevertheless 
he  would  try  what  the  proposed  national  conven- 
tion may  accomplish;  doubts  whether  he  will  at- 
tend the  convention. 

To  David  Stuart,  1  July,  1787     .        .        ,        , 

Scandalous  conduct  of  Hhode  Island;  New  Hamp- 
shire not  yet  represented  in  the  convention;  the 
primary  cause  of  all  our  disorders  is  the  States' 
tenacity  of  their  power;  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  kind  of  government  needed. 

To  Aleiander  Hamilton,  10  July^  1787  . 

Bad  state  of  aflfairs  in  the  convention;  opponents 
of  a  strong  government  arc  narrow-minded  poli- 
ticians or  under  the  influence  of  local  sentiments. 

To  Patricfe  Henry,  24  September,  1787  . 

Sends  him  a  copy  of  the  new  Constitution;  wishes 
it  had  been  a.  more  perfect  instrument,  but  thinks 
it  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 

To  Henry  Knox,  October,  1787  ,  .  .  - 
Opposition  to  the  Constitution;  part  of  it  is  based 

on  self'intereat,  another  part  may  be  overcome;  bad 
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fense;  relations  with  the  Indians;  foreign  relations; 
naturaUzation;  currency,  weights,  and  measures;  en- 
couragement of  inventions;  promotion  of  scieDce  and 
literature;  pro\riaion  for  the  public  credit;  reports 
from  the  heads  of  departments. 

To  David  Stuart,  28  March,  1790  ,  ,  .  . 
Jealousies  among  the  States  j  diversity  of  interests 
in  the  Union;  the  States  less  dangerous  to  each 
other  in  union  than  they  would  be  in  separation; 
inadequate  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress;  the  Quaker  memorial  regarding 
slavery. 

To  David  Hnmphrcjs,  20  July,  UDl     . 

The  condition  of  Spain;  vlait  to  the  Southern 
States;  prosperous  condition  of  the  country;  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  new  government;  the  excise 
law;  the  public  credit;  defense  of  the  frontiers;  site 
of  the  new  capital;  condition  of  Europe. 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

nrj,  29  July,  1792 

Public  sentiment  as  to  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment; enumeration  of  the  criticisms  brought  for- 
ward by  the  opponents  of  the  government;  &dc8 
Hamilton's  opinion  with  regard  to  them* 

To  Edmnnd  Randolph,  Attomey-Qeneral,  26  Au- 
gust, 1792 

Eeplies  to  the  snggestion  of  a  second  term  in  the 
presidency;  delays  his  decision;  hopes  to  see  a 
cessation  of  the  abuse  of  public  officers. 
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To    Thomas    Jeffprnon,    Secretary    of    State,    18 
October,  1792         .        ,  ,        ,        . 

Eegrets  the  differences  of  opinion  which  separate 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson;  urges  an  accommodatioB 
in  the  public  interast. 


348 


Beoond  Inaogoral  Address,  4  March,  1793  .        .        350 

To  Henry  Lee,  Oovernor  of  Virjariniu,  21  July,  1793        350 
Gratified  to  be  assured  of  public  approval;  abuse 
of  public  oSlcials;  where  will  it  end? 
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To  Dayid  Hnniphreys»  12  June,  17!)6    , 

Newspap«r  abuse;  his  conduct  not  mfluenced  by 
it;  anxious  for  retirement. 

To  Thomas  Jefferean,  G  July,  17J)6 

Did  not  attribute  attacks  on  hini  in  Bache^a  paper 

to  Jefferson;  unscrupulous  abuse;  had  received  un- 
faYorable  reports  of  Jefferson's  conduct;  incredible 
party  rancor. 

To  Patrick  Heiirv,  15  January,  1709 

Partisan  attempts  to  array  the  people  agamst  the 
governderit;  action  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  elec- 
tions in  Virginia;  duty  of  good  citizens  to  offer 
themselves  aa  candidates  for  office;  evils  of  civil 
discord;  urges  Henry  to  become  a  candidate  either 
for  Congress  or  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
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POLICIEH  AND  OPINIONS 


1.  Relatiomt  mth  Great  Bt^itain 


To  Gonyemenr  Morris,  13  October,  1TS9       .        .        365 

Asks  him  to  ascertain  unofficially  the  sentiments 
of  the  British  miniBtry  concerning  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

To  GooTcmear  Morris,  13  October,  178£)  .  .  366 
British  objections  to  the  performance  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  are  now  removed  J  delivery  of  the  frontier 
posts;  return  of  the  slaves;  terms  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce;  Britain's  failure  to  send  a  minister  to 
the  United  StateSi  importance  of  Morris's  mission^ 

To  John  Jaj,  30  Aupist^  1794        ,        ,        ,        ■        368 

The  protest  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada;  our 
difficulties  with  the  Indians  attributable  to  the  acts 
of  English  agents;  such  acts,  if  not  authorized  by 
England,  are  not  punished  by  her;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  friendly  feeling  toward  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  expected. 
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To  Alexander  namilton,  3  July,  17D5  , 

Publication  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Eng^ 
land;  desires  to  obtain  the  dispaBstonate  opinion 
of  'well-^tnformed  men;  wishes  to  know  how  the 
treaty  will  affect  American  commerce  with  Eng- 
land;   asks  Hamilton's  opinion. 


To  the  Helectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  28  July, 

lt95 375 

His  policy  in  publii^  affairs;  the  tl^ty-making 
power. 

To  Aleiauder  Hamilton,  29  July,  1795  ,  ,  .  380 
Opposition  to  the  treaty  with  England;  charge 
that  it  sacrifices  American  interests  and  violates 
ohligations  to  France;  attempts  of  France  to  keep 
America  at  variance  with  England;  praises  the 
papers  of  CamUlus, 

To  Edmund  Randolph,  Set^retary  of  State^  29  July, 

1795  ,  ,,,,,.,        383 

How  far  opposition  to  the  treaty  may  encourage 
France  to  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  favor 
England  at  her  e^tpenae;  the  most  a^rioufi  crista 
that  has  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  31  July, 

17iJ5 384 

Opposition  to  the  treaty  greater  than  was  supposed; 
delicacy  of  America's  relations  with  France  and 
England;  his  own  opinion  is  unchanged. 

To  Gouvernenr  Morris,  22  Derember,  1705  ,  .  386 
Hia  remtsBneas  in  correspondence;  Great  Britain's 
repeal  of  the  order  for  seisGing  American  provision 
vessels;  Col.  Innes^s  report  to  the  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky; American  grievances  against  Great  Britain; 
complaints  well-founded;  ungracious  attitude  of  the 
British  government  towards  the  United  States; 
all  this  makes  it  difiicult  for  the  executive  to  main- 
tain neutrality  in  the  war  between  England  and 
Prance;  his  policy  is  one  of  peace  with  all  na- 
tions; British  interests  would  be  best  served  by 
a   liberal   policy   towards  America;   his    neutrality 
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policy  has  brought  upon  him  much  abuse;  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  partisan 
use  made  of  the  treaty, 

2.  The  Treat i/making  Power 

To  the  Secretaries  of  Htate,  the  Treasury,  War, 

and  the  AttornejOeueral,  2;i  March,  1796        393 
Desires  their  opinions  in  writing  as  to  whether  he 
should  comply   with   the   request  of  the   House   of 
Bepreaentatives    for    the    papers    relating    to    the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 

Message  to  the  Hoase  of  RepresentatiTes^  30  March^ 

1706  ,395 

Careful  con&ideration  given  to  their  request;  not 
dispoeed  to  withhold  any  information  which  be- 
longs to  them;  nature  of  foreign  negotiations;  the 
papers  asked  for  do  not  relate  to  any  matter  of 
which  the  House  has  cognizance;  the  treaty-making 
power  IS  vested  exclusively  in  the  President  and 
the  Senate;  the  assent  of  the  House  to  a  treaty 
is  not  necessary;  he  declines  to  comply  with  their 
request* 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  31  Mareh,  1796  .  ,  400 
Thanks  him  for  his  prompt  compliance  with  his 
request;  thr^  possible  modes  of  procedure  with 
reference  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  the 
papers  relating  to  the  British  treaty;  decided  to  re- 
sist the  principle  and  prepared  a  message  accord- 
ingly. 

To  Edward  Carrington,  1  May,  1796    .        *        .        402 

The  real  voice  of  the  people  heard  only  on  great 
occasions;  purport  of  the  request  of  the  House  for 
the  papers  relating  to  the  British  treaty. 


0.  l^eutraUiy 

To  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  12  Apti!, 

1793  

Outbreak    of    war     between     France     and     Great 
Britain;  obligation  of  neutrality. 
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To  the  Hcf^retaries  and  the  Attorney-General,  18 

April,  ITJK^     .  

QuGstionfi  bearing  upon  the   policy  of  the  United 

States  towards  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  submitted  to  the  heads  of  departments 
for  their  consideration. 

Proclamation  of  Neutralitj,  22  April,  1703  , 

Rules  adopted  bj  the  United  States  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  its  Neutrality,  4  August. 
17<)3  

Speecli  to  both  HouBes  of  Congress,  3  December, 

171)3 

Outbreak  of  war  in  Europe;  adoption  of  general 
rules  of  neutrality;  further  legislation  neceaeary; 
the  courts  should  be  vested  with  additional  juris- 
diction; the  national  defence. 

Message  to  Congi'ess,  5  December,  1703. 

Hostile  measures  of  the  French  government;  pro> 
ceedingfl  of  the  French  minister.  Genet;  conse- 
quences of  his  measures;  British  orders  against 
American  commerce;  relatione  with   Spain. 

To  Patrick  Henry,  9  October,  171)5 

Vacancy  in  the  o^ce  of  Secretary  of  State;  the 
post  has  been  offered  to  others;  it  is  offered  to 
Henry;  his  policy  is  to  keep  the  United  States 
free  from  entanglements  with  other  countries. 

To  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  25 
July,  1790  ,  ,  \  -  .  , 
French  discontent  on  account  of  our  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  has  been  misrepresented; 
the  executive's  plain  duty  is  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality. 

To  Jiimen  Monroe,  25  August,  1790       , 

Wonders  how  a  private  letter  of  his  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Directory; 
nothing  in  it  that  need  offend  the  French  govern- 
ment; circumstances  in  which  the  letter  waa 
written;  the  substance  of  the  letter  to  Morris  is  r^ 
peated;  his  policy  towards  the  French  Revolution; 
his  policy  of  strict  neutrality. 
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To  David  Stuai't,  8  January,  1797 

Effect  of  Adei's  conduct  on  public  opinion;  de- 
signs of  the  French  government;  letter  of  Thomas 
Fame;  policy  of  America  towards  France. 

To  Jolm  Adams,  President  of  the  United  states, 

4  July,  1T98 

Improbability  of  an  invasion  of  the  United  States; 
would  assist  in  repelling  an  invasion;  France  de^ 
ceived  8S  to  the  situation  in  America;  choice  of 
general  oflicers;  appointment  of  the  general  ?taff. 

To  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States, 

13  July,  1T&8 

Appointment  ae  Lieutenant-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Armies;  conduct  of  the 
French  Directory;  acceptance  of  the  command 
offered  him;  organization  of  the  army* 

To  James  Anderson,  25  July,  1798 

Resistance  to  France;  the  people  aroused;  reluc- 
tant  to  leave  his  retirement. 

To  General  Lafayette,  25  December,  1798  . 

A  party  opposed  to  all  the  meaaurea  of  the  govern- 
ment; pretended  partisans  of  France;  efforts  to 
preserve  peace  with  France;  offensive  measures  of 
France;  the  cause  of  them;  disposition  of  the 
French  Directory;  relations  of  America  with  Great 
Britain;  his  withdrawal  from  his  retirement; 
European  politics. 

To  Bryan,  I^rd  Fairfax,  20  January j  1799  . 

The  conduct  of  France;  armed  resistance  to  France; 
tactics  of  the  opposition  in  America;  effect  of 
their  conduct. 

4-  Tfte  Whiskey  Insurrection 

To  Alexander  Hamilton,  Herretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 7  Hepteniber,  1792    .        ,        .        , 
The   msurrection   in   Western   Pennsylvania;    com- 
mends the  measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary;  the 
laws  must  be  enforced;  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg. 

To  Burges  Ball,  10  AugiiRt,  1704     .... 
Desires    to   know   what    the    people   think    of   the 
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ineurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  meaB- 
urea  taken  to  suppress  it. 

To  Charles  M,  Thruston,  10  Aoguet,  1794  ,  .  447 
Popular  sentiment  in  Kentucky;  benefits  conferred 
on  Kentucky  by  the  general  government;  activity 
of  the  Democratic  Societies;  the  iDsurrectioii  in 
Wefiftem  Pennsylvania;  consequences  of  such  out- 
breaks; opinion  of  General  Morgan. 

To  Henry  Lee,  Governor  of  Virginia^  26  Aa^Bt, 

1794  ,450 

View  taken  by  Virginia  of  the  insurrection  in 
Western  Pennsylvania;  public  sentiment  generally 
condemns  the  insurrection;  the  movement  due  to 
the   Democratic   Societies;   their   purpoBea, 

To  Bnrges  Ball,  25  September,  1794  ,        .        .        453 
Gratified   by   the   spirit   displayed   by   the  militia; 
the   insurrection  in   Western  Pennsylvania   due  to 
the  Democratic  Societies;  their  effect  on  the  public 
mind;  instituted  by  Genet. 

To    Major-General    Daniel    if  organ,    8    October, 

17<>4  455 

Will  meet  him  at  Fort  Cumberland  and  if  neces- 
sary will  cross  the  mountains  with  the  troops; 
factious  spirit  must  be  crushed;  a  minority  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  majority* 

To  Henry  Lee,  Commandep-in-rbief  of  the  Militia 

Armj,  20  October,  1T!>4  .        .        <        .        457 
Commends   the   army;    importance   of   its   service; 
Boldiers  to  obey  the  laws. 

To  John  Jay,  1  November,  1794  .        .        .        ,        460 

The  insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania  fortu- 
nate; influence  of  the  Democratic  Societies;  spirit 
in  which  the  insurrection  was  met;  a  full  account 
of  the  matter  to  be  given  to  Congress* 

Speech  to  both  HouseB  of  CongreHs,  19  November, 

1704  463 

The  excise  law;  resistance  offered  by  the  people 
of  Western  Pennsylvania;  inadequacy  of  the 
usual    judicial   procedure;    the    proclamation    of    7 
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August,  17£U;  commtssioners  sent  to  confer  with  the 
mEurgents;  the  summoning  of  the  militia;  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  placed  in  command;  neces- 
sar7  revision  of  the  mititia  laws;  indemnification 
of  federal  officers  or  other  citizens  who  have  been 
danwKed  by  the  insurrection;  compensating  fea- 
tures of  the  insurrection;  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

To  Edmund  Pendl<»ton,  22  January,  1795  , 

The  fluppreBsion  of  the  insurrection  an  evidence  of 
the  stability  of  republican  in^titutioofl. 
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5.  The  Settlement  of  ike  West 

To  tte  President  of  Congress,  17  June,  1783  .        ,        473 
Tr^ismita   a   petition   from   the   army   officers  re- 
^rding    western    lands ;    advantages    of    awarding 
lands  to   the   soldiers   of  the   Revolutionary   War; 
the   soldiers  as  settlers. 

To  James  Duane,  7  Beptember,  1783  .  *  .  476 
Relations  with  the  Indians;  land-jobbers;  princi- 
ples that  should  govern  the  settlement  of  the 
western  lands;  release  of  prisoners  held  by  the 
Indians^  Indians  to  be  informed  that  America  de- 
sired peace  with  them;  a  boundary  between  the 
whit«  settlements  and  the  Indians  to  be  fixed ;  re- 
lations of  New  York  with  the  Six  Nations;  advan- 
tage of  his  plan  of  settlement;  necessity  of 
appointing  Indian  agents;  trade  with  the  Indiana; 
French  settlers  at  Detroit;  measures  to  attract 
their  support;  formation  of  new  States;  war  with 
the  Indians  to  be  avoided. 

To  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Yirginia,  10 

October,    1784 48G 

Best  and  easiest  communications  between  Virginia 
and  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies;  length  of 
various  trade  routes  radiating  from  Detroit;  in- 
terests of  Maryland^  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York;  jealousy  between  the  different  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia; interest  of  Virginia  in  improved  communica- 
tiona  with  the  West;  foreign  powers  bordering  the 
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United  States;  weetem  settlers  attracted  toward 
Spain  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  circum- 
atancea  now  favor  action  by  Virginia;  necesflary 
preliminary  steps;  pro|K>9ed  legislation;  the  naviga* 
tion  of  both  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers  should 
be  improved;  relation  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  enter- 
prise; Rumgey's  steamboat. 

To  DaWd   Humphreys,  25  Julj,  1785   ...         498 
European  politics;   treaties  with  the  Indians;  pro- 
vision  for  new  States;  commercial  connections  with 
the    weatem    settJementa;    comparison    of    various 
routes;   navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  the  Marquis  de  Lafajette,  25  July,  1785  .        .        500 
Opening  of   the   Ohio  valley   to  immigrants;   navi- 
gation   of    the    James   and    Potomac    rivers;    im- 
portance of  trade  connection  with  the  West, 

To  Samuel  Purviaace,  10  March,  17S6  *        .        .        502 
The  settlements   on   the   Kanawha;   nature  of  the 
countiy;  trade  routes  to  the  West. 

To  Henry  Lee,  18  June,  1786 504 

The  navigation  of  the  Misflisaippi;  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  States  and  the  West;  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  western  aettlers. 

To  Riciiard  Henry  Lee,  19  July,  1T87    .        *        .        507 
The    navigation    of    the    Mississippi;    its    political 
bearing. 

To  Richard  Henderson,  19  June,  1788  .  .  ,  508 
Inducements  to  immigration;  opportunities  offered 
by  America  to  thrifty  and  industrioue  persons; 
conditions  of  settlement  on  the  frontiers;  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  West;  books  about  America  by 
Franklin*  Jefferson,  Abbe  Raynal,  Guthrie,  and 
Crevecoeur. 

6,  Education 
To  the  CommiBBioDerB  of  the  Federal  Districtj  28 

January,  1735 512 

Plan  for  a  national  university  in  the  federal  Hty; 
objections  to  sending  American  youth  abroad  for 
education;    the    federal    city    the    beat    site    for    % 
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national  univermty;  gift  for  the  eatabliAhment  of 
mich  an  institution. 

To  ThomaB  Jefferson,  15  March,  1795  ,  «  .  613 
Endowment  of  a.  nationa.1  university;  reason  for 
locating  the  institution  at  the  nation^  capital; 
discourages  the  project  of  the  Geneva  profeasor^; 
disposition  of  his  shares  in  the  James  River  Com- 
pany. 

To    Robert    Brooke,    Governor    of    Vi  rgi n i  a,    16 

March,  1705 517 

Desires  to  devote  his  shares  in  the  Potomac  and 
James  River  Companies  to  some  public  object;  his 
interest  in  education;  need  of  a  national  university; 
offers  his  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  to 
a  seminary  in  Virginia  to  be  designated  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia. 

To  Alexander  Hamiltoo,  1  Beptenaber,  1796  .        .        520 
Desires  a  section  on  education  to  be  incorporated 
iB  the  Farewell  Addrem;  uses  of  a  national  uni- 
versity; a  means  of  promoting  national  unity;  he 
h'VB  long  contemplated  such  an  institution. 

7.  Slavery 

To  Robert  Morris,  12  April,  178fi  .        .        •        .        633 

Attempts  of  the  Quakers  to  free  staves;  unlawful- 
ness of  their  action;  his  own  opposition  to  slavery; 
but  oDe  proper  mode  of  abolishing  it 

P  VI 

THE  FAREWELL  ADDRE8S 

To  the  People  of  the  Uoited  States,  10  September, 

17%  531 

Announces  that  he  will  not  accept  a  third  tertn; 
his  zeal  for  the  public  interest  not  diminished;  his 
desire  for  retirement;  public  considerations  now 
allow  it ;  grateful  for  the  honors  conferred  on  him 
by  the  country;  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  oJTer  his  sentiments  on  various  public  ques- 
tions; unity  of  government  is  the  main  pillar  of 
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real  independence;  the  name  American  to  be 
cherished;  mutual  dependence  of  the  East  and  th^ 
West,  the  North  and  the  South;  the  union  the 
best  guarantee  of  peace  with  foreign  nations;  it 
preserveB  peace  among  the  States;  makes  unneces- 
sary a  large  military  estabUshment ;  tet  the  union 
be  tharoughly  tested  before  it  is  abandoned;  causes 
which  may  disturb  the  union;  the  union  must 
be  based  on  a  government,  not  on  alliances;  obstruc- 
tions to  the  execution  of  the  laws  condemned;  in- 
novations upon  the  principles  of  the  government 
to  be  guarded  against;  changes  in  the  government 
to  be  made  deliberately;  danger  in  undue  party 
spirit;  parties  a  means  of  establishing  despotism; 
they  enfeeble  public  administration;  one  department 
of  the  government  should  not  encroach  upon  the 
authority  of  another;  division  of  power  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty;  religion  and  moral- 
ity should  be  encouraged;  they  are  the  necessary 
supports  of  popular  government;  the  public  credit 
must  be  eherished;  let  it  be  used  as  sparingly  as 
possible;  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations 
should  be  observed;  antipathy  towards  or  partial- 
ity for  particular  countries  to  be  avoided;  such 
feelings  sacrifice  the  national  interest;  the  peopla 
should  be  on  guard  against  foreign  influence;  we 
should  have  as  little  political  connection  with 
other  countries  as  possible;  our  distant  situation 
invites  jjs  to  such  a  policy;  our  interests  different 
from  those  of  Europe;  existing  engagements  to  be 
faithfully  kept;  our  commercial  relations  should 
be  marked  by  justice  and  impartiality;  real  favors 
from  nation  to  nation  not  to  be  expected;  fears 
that  his  counsel  wiU  not  prevent  his  country  from 
following  the  course  of  other  countries;  believes 
that  he  has  been  guided  in  his  administration  of 
the  government  by  the  prindples  here  stated;  his 
policy  of  neutrality;  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  adopt  such  a  policy;  his  predomi- 
nant motive  in  adopting  it;  after  forty-five  years 
of  public  service,  he  asks  his  cowntrymen  to  re- 
gard his  mistakes  with  indulgence,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow- 
citixens  of  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under 
ft  free  goycznmeEit. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  not  disposed  to  be 
any  more  favorable  in  his  judgment  of  Washing- 
ton than  the  facts  compelled  him  to  be,  says  of 
him: 


"His  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading 
the  armies  of  bis  country  siiccesefully  througli  an 
ardnonR  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  independence; 
of  eondncting  its  couneilM  tliroiigli  the  birth  of  a  govern- 
mentf  new  in  its  forma  and  prim^iples,  until  it  had  settled 
down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously 
obeying  the  laws  throtigh  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil 
and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furaishes 
no  other  example.'' 

The  circumstances  of  Washington's  life  were 
peculiarly  happy^  and  his  career  singularly  well- 
rounded  and  complete.  Endowed  by  birth  with 
influential  social  connections,  placed  early  in  life 
in  affluent  circumstances,  his  military  services  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  made  him  the  most 
prominent  American  soldier  of  his  day.  When 
the  colonists  took  up  arms  against  Great  Britain, 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American   forces  on  both  military   and   political 
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grounds  was  alike  natural  and  inevitable.  WHiile 
lie  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the  public  con- 
fidence at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the 
qualities  which  he  displayed  in  the  conduct  of 
that  struggle  placed  him  among  the  great  men 
of  the  world,  and  gave  him  a  degree  of  influence 
with  his  countrymen  that  no  other  American  has 
ever  possessed.  His  experiences  in  the  Revo- 
lution made  him  realize  most  keenly  the  necessity 
of  a  firmer  union  than  was  furnished  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  long  before  in- 
dependence was  assured,  he  sought  to  imbue  others 
with  his  ambition  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional government  which  should  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  its  authoritj%  meet  its  obligations,  and 
uphold  the  national  dignity  and  honor.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  Confederation,  when  the  bonds 
of  union  were  slowly  dissolving  and  something 
very  like  anarchy  seemed  inevitable,  it  was  the 
weight  of  Washington's  name,  more  than  any 
other  one  factor,  which  led  to  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  And  when  the  new 
government  was  ready  to  be  put  into  operation, 
the  election  of  Washington  to  the  presidency  was 
as  natural  as  had  been  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  army  fourteen  years  before ; 
while  in  the  starting  of  the  new  government,  his 
personal  influence  was  as  large  a  factor  in  its 
success  as  that  influence  had  been  in  securing  its 
adoption.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
other  American  of  his  day  could  have  overcome  the 
bitter  opposition  which  was  offered  to  his  policy  of 
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neutrality  in  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
to  his  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain* 
and  to  his  enforcement  of  the  excise  law  in  West* 
cm  Pennsylvania.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to 
wage  the  war  for  independence  without  his  mih- 
t&ry  genius  and  unstinted  devotion;  if  his  influ- 
ence had  been  lacking  in  the  effort  of  the  few  to 
establish  an  adequate  government  for  the  union; 
or  if  he  had  not  stood  sponsor  for  the  great  meas- 
ures which  gave  stabihty  to  the  new  government 
and  a  place  of  honor  and  dignity  to  the  nation, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  of  these 
movements  could  have  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  Xo  other  leader  of  modem  times 
has  conducted  a  people  through  such  momentous 
changes,  or  placed  his  work  on  so  permanent  a 
foundation  as  did  Washington,  And  he  had  the 
almost  unique  good  fortune  of  living  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  every  great  cause  which  he  had 
advocated,  while  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
removed  from  the  animosities  which  every  public 
career  seems  to  entail,  he  received  the  veneration 
of  the  civilised  w*orld. 

Few  public  men  have  left  so  complete  a  record 
of  their  lives  as  has  Washington.  He  began  at  an 
early  period  to  keep  copies  of  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  and  to  preserve  all  important  papers  which 
came  into  his  hands.  Every  phase  of  his  public 
life  is  amply  recorded,  not  indeed  with  any  pur- 
pose of  leaving  a  record^  but  merely  because  the 
circumstances  of  his  career  were  such  that  the 
transaction   of   the   business   of   the   day   was   in 
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itself  a  record.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  however,  Washington  had  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  interest  that  his  papers  would 
have  in  the  future,  and  he  took  ample  precautions 
to  see  that  they  were  preser\'ed. 

It  was  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the 
colonies  which  set  Washington  upon  a  career 
ending  in  his  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  history.  But  for  those  ill-advised  meas- 
ures, he  might  have  lived  and  died  a  comparatively 
obscure  colonial  gentleman.  He  would  have 
donned  the  King's  uniform  when  there  was  need 
for  it;  he  would  probably  have  been  elected  wnth 
great  regularity  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia,  and  the  time  and  energy  not  given  to 
his  public  duties  or  to  the  cultivation  of  his  plan- 
tations would  no  doubt  have  been  given  to  some 
of  those  plans  for  the  development  of  the  country 
which  occupied  so  much  of  his  thoughts.  But 
the  enactment  of  the  Stamp  Act  introduced  him 
at  once  to  a  larger  sphere,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  his  letters  and  other  papers  teem  with 
comment  and  discussion  occasioned  by  events  of 
national  and  international  importance. 

No  man  in  America  was  more  thoroughly  aroused 
than  he  by  the  British  measures  for  the  taxation 
of  the  colonies,  and  his  letters  vividly  reflect 
the  feelings  which  those  measures  engendered. 
Writing  to  his  agents  in  I^ondon  and  to  his 
Tory  neighbor  Brj'^an  Fairfax,  he  states  tlie  griev- 
ances of  America  in  no  uncertain  tones,  and  in- 
dicates some  of  the  consequences  which  the  British 
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policy  would  entail.  He  saw  at  once  the  bearing 
of  the  controversy  on  British  commeroej  and 
wrote  to  Francis  Dandridge,  in  London,  "The 
eyes  of  our  people,  ah'eady  beginning  to  open*  will 
perceive^  that  many  luxuries,  which  we  lavish  our 
substance  in  Great  Britain  for,  can  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  whilst  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
(mostly)  to  be  had  within  ourselves/'.  And  four 
years  later,  when  other  plans  of  taxation  had  been 
resorted  to,  he  again  advocated  measures  for 
"  starving  their  trade  and  manufactures  ";  and  as 
the  grievances  of  the  colonies  accumulated,  his 
sense  of  injury  and  his  determination  to  resist 
found  indignant  expression  in  letters  to  his 
loyalist  friend  and  neighbor  Bryan  Fairfax* 
**  The  crisis  is  arrived,"  he  wrote,  '*  when  we  must 
assert  our  rights,  or  submit  to  every  imposition, 
that  can  be  heaped  upon  us,  tUl  custom  and  use 
shall  make  us  as  tame  and  abject  slaves,  as  the 
blacks  we  rule  over  with  such  arbitrary  sway/'  In 
the  popular  discussions  of  the  time,  he  could  not 
defend  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  with  the  elo- 
quertce  of  James  Otis,  or  Samuel  Adams,  or 
Patrick  Henry,  but  he  made  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  speeches  when  he  said,  "  I  will  raise  one  thou- 
sand men,  enlist  them  at  my  own  expense,  and 
march  myself  at  their  head  for  the  rehef  of 
Boston/' 

There  are  many  sources  from  which  the  story 
of  the  British  attempt  to  tax  America  and  the 
determination  of  the  colonists  to  insist  upon  their 
rights  can  be  learned,  but  for  the  history  of  the 
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Revolutionary  War,— frts  objects,  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  idea  of  independence,  the  obstacles 
raised  by  inefficient  military  organization,  by  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  States,  and  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  national  government,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  assistance  of  our  nominal  allies,  the  discoven^  of 
treason  in  the  ranks,  the  lack  of  funds,  the  failure 
of  supplies,  the  practical  cessation  of  enlistments^ 
and  the  growth  of  a  discontent  among  the  troops 

\  which  finally  resulted  in  mutiny, — for  all  this  there 
is  no  source  which  in  authenticity,  in  vividness,  and 
in  completeness  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  letters 
and  official  papers  of  Washingtorg  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  exercised  his  command 
and  the  questions  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in- 
volved the  preparation  of  papers  which  constitute 
a  complete  record  of  his  connection  w^ith  the  war* 
For  convenience  the  most  important  of  them 
may  be  arranged  in  these  groups,— j4etters  to  the 

I  President  of  Congress,  appeals  to  the  States,  and 
letters  to  individuals.7 

The  first  of  the  letters  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress was  written  from  New  York  the  w^eek  after 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief,  and  from 
that  time  until  he  resigned  his  conmiission,  he  was 
in  frequent,  sometimes  daily,  communication  with 
that  body.  [Jleporting  to  it  as  to  a  superior  au- 
thority, his  letters  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 

/  state  of  the  army,  defects  in  its  organization,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  food  and  clotliing,  com- 
plaints caused  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pay 
the  troops,  and  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
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of  the  continental  currency,  the  gradual  decline 
in  enlistments,  proposed  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  important  conflicts  with  the  enemy^  They 
are  the  most  complete  contemporary  re(!ord  that 
we  possess  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  carried  on*  The  history 
of  almost  every  phase  of  the  military  side  of  the 
contest  could  be  written  from  these  letters  alone* 
His  representations  to  Congress  of  the  needs  of 
his  troops  did  not  produce  the  desired  results* 
That  body  was  at  best  but  the  shadow  of  a  govern- 
ment,  and,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was  often 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  measures  to 
be  adopted.  To  meet  his  necessities  Washington  be- 
gan to  appeal  to  the  States.  Sometimes  he  addressed 
the  governors  or  provincial  congresses  singly- 
Sometimes  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  States 
or  to  particular  groups  of  them.  As  the  Revo- 
lution proceeded,  and  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  army  increased,  appeals 
of  this  kind  became  more  and  more  common-  They 
are  an  illustration  of  the  double  task  which  rested 
upon  Washington.  He  must  not  only  train  the 
armies  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  but 
more  and  more  as  the  contest  went  on  he  was 
also  obliged  to  provide  the  means  for  feeding  and 
clothing  and  arming  his  men  in  order  that  they 
might  remain  in  the  field.  The  magnitude  of  his 
services  to  America  in  the  Revolution  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  unintended  testimony  of  his 
papers,  as  they  were  prepared  from  day  to  day 
in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  moment, 
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is  convincing  evidence  that  without  his  unending 
patience,  and  his  determined  persistence,  the  war 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. It  cannot  be  charged  that  the  American 
republic  has  been  lacking  in  appreciation  of  Wash- 
ington. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
a  perusal  of  his  papers  written  while  he  was  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  particularly  of  those 
addressed  to  Congress  and  to  the  States,  will  show 
that  there  is  ample  justification  for  anything  that 
may  be  said  in  praise  of  his  services  in  the  War 
for  Independence,  Washington  wm  the  Revo- 
lution. To  him  it  appeared  as  a  battle  for  human 
rights,  and  he  made  it  appear  in  that  light  to 
othera.  He  saw  how  the  happiness  of  future 
generations  was  involved  in  it.  Hence  he  refused  to 
allow  the  indifference  or  negligence  of  some,  or  even 
the  slanderous  opposition  and  treason  of  others, 
to  divert  him  from  his  course.  Defeat  did  not 
dismay  him.  In  reporting  to  Congress  a  disastrous 
repulse  of  his  army,  he  could  yet  express  the  con- 
solatory hope  that  on  another  occasion  we  might 
have  better  fortune.  Without  his  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  unselfishness  and  devotion,  it  is  doubtful 
if  local  jealousies  could  have  been  sufficiently  sub- 
dued to  bring  the  various  colonial  forces  together 
into  a  continental  army.  Without  him  that  army 
certainly  could  not  have  been  kept  in  the  field. 
And  year  by  year  as  he  led  his  ragged  troops 
into  winter  quarters  with  verj^  little  in  the  way 
of  victory  over  the  enemy  to  encourage  them,  he 
urged  upon  Congress  and  the  States  to  t>egin  at 
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once  the  preparations  for  another  eampaign*  ap- 
parently taking  it  for  granted  that  no  matter  how 
often  his  men  were  defeated  or  his  armies  disabled 
by  slaughter,  sickness,  or  desertion,  the  war  must 
nevertheless  go  on  until  it  had  achieved  its  ob- 
ject. And  of  all  this,  we  have  in  Washington's 
papers  a  vivid  and  indisputable  record.  We  may 
join  with  IMoses  Coit  Tyler  in  saying  that  no  one 
can  "  ever  hope  to  know  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  our  Revolution,  its  motive,  its  conduct,  its  stern 
and  patient  purpose*  or  its  cost,  without  studying 
Washington's  letters." 

In  writing  to  Congress,  Washington  was  neces- 
sarily placed  under  considerable  restraint.  Com- 
munications to  that  body  were  in  the  nature  of 
public  documents.  They  were  read  in  Congress. 
They  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  considerable 
number  of  people-  Many  of  them  were  given  to 
the  press.  Hence  their  author  was  frequently 
obliged  to  write  with  reserve,  in  order  that  infor- 
mation damaging  to  the  public  interest  might  not 
be  disclosed.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  a  public 
letter  to  the  President  of  Congress  was  frequently 
supplemented  by  a  private  one  to  the  same  official* 
Thus  when  Ijafayette  broached  his  plan  for  an 
invasion  of  Canada  with  a  French  army,  Wash- 
ington saw  at  once  the  dangerous  possibilities  in- 
volved in  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  French 
troops  among  the  French  population  of  Canada. 
|His  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  however, 
is  devoted  altogether  to  the  military  aspects  of  the 
enterprise  and  gives  no  hint  of  the  real  reasons 
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for  his  opposition-  These  are  found  in  a  private 
letter  sent  three  days  later  (see  postj  p.  128)7^ 
In  communications  to  the  States,  even  greater  care 
and  restraint  were  necessary,  for  the  oflScials  of 
the  States  were  less  responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  the  common  cause  than  was  the  Congress. 

This  necessity  for  circumspection  in  what  were 
virtually  public  letters  gives  added  value  to  Wash- 
ington's more  intimate  communications  to  friends 
ill  \^'hom  he  had  confidence.  Here  he  felt  it  safe 
to  write  with  greater  frankness,  and  these  letters 
exhibit  a  freedom  of  expression  and  an  absence 
of  restraint  which  make  them  of  particular  interest 
to  every  student  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here 
are  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  army 
and  its  dangerous  situation  which  would  never 
have  found  their  way  into  any  public  document. 
Here  also  he  felt  at  liberty  to  give  vent  to  per- 
sonal feelings  which  he  was  usually  careful  to 
suppress  in  his  more  public  communications. 

Among  his  correspondents  while  he  was  with 
the  army  were  five  with  whom  his  exchange  of 
letters  was  frequent  and  the  tone  of  his  own  par- 
ticularly frank  and  unrestrained.  The  first  of 
these  was  his  favorite  brother  John  Augustine 
Washington  ( 1736-87 ),j  "the  intimate  companion 
of  ray  youth  and  the  friend  of  my  ripened  age." 
The  correspondence  with  him  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war  is  especially  valuable.  It  was  to 
him  that  Washington  wrote,  March  31,  1776: 


'^  I  believe  T  tnay  with  great  tnitb  affiriu,  that  do  mao 
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periiape  Bince  the  first  iDstitution  of  armies  ever  com- 
manded  one  ander  more  difficnit  eircuujetaDces^  than  [ 
have  done.  .  .  *  Many  of  my  difticuHieB  and  dietres^oi 
were  of  eo  peculiar  a  cast,  that,  in  order  to  ronreal  tbem 
from  the  euemyj  1  was  obliged  to  conceal  them  from  my 
fricndft,  and  indeed  from  my  own  army,  thereby  sub- 
jecting my  conduct  to  iaterpretatione  unfavorable  to 
my  character,  especially  by  those  at  a  distance,  who 
could  iiot  in  the  emaltet^t  degree  be  acquainted  with 
the  0|vings  that  governed  iL" 

Afld    again    the    (Jeneral    wrote    his    brother 
(November  19,  1776) : 

"  I  am  wearied  almost  to  death  with  the  retrograde 
motion  of  things,  and  I  s^olemnly  protest,  that  a 
pectiniary  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
would  not  induce  me  to  undergo  what  I  do;  and  after 
all,  perhaps,  to  lose  my  character,  as  it  is  impossible 
under  such  a  variety  of  distressing  circumstances^  to 
conduct  affairs  agreeably  to  public  expectation,  or  even 
to  the  expectation  of  those,  who  employ  me,  as  they 
will  not  mal£e  proper  allowances  for  the  difficulties  their 
own  errors  have  occasioued.^* 

Among  his  other  correspondents  during  the  war 
none  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  than 
Joseph  Reed,  President  of  Pennsylvania.  Wash- 
ington welcomed  his  criticism,  and  offered  to  him 
his  own  sentiments  without  the  slightest  reserve. 
It  was  to  Reed  that  he  wrote  (28  November, 
1775) : 

**  Such  a  dearth  of  pobiic  spirit^  and  waot  of  virtue, 
such  stock-jobbing,  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to 
obtain  advantages  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  this  great 
change   of   military    arrangemeDt,    1    never   saw   before, 
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and  pray  God  I  mny  nover  be  witness  to  again.  What 
will  be  the  ultimate  end  of  these  mantpuvrefi  ie  bejond 
my  scan,  I  treuibJe  at  the  prospect  *  .  *  Could  I  have 
foreseen  Mhat  I  have»  and  am  likely  to  experieni^ej  no 
i'onsideration  upon  earth  should  hare  induced  me  to  ac- 
cept this  L-ommand,  A  regiment  or  anj  Bubordinate  de- 
partment would  have  been  accompanied  with  ten  times 
tbti  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  the  honor.'' 

And  again,  when  depressed  by  circumstances 
which  weighed  upon  him,  it  was  to  the  same  friend 
that  he  wrote: 

"I  know — but  to  declare  it,  tiDleaa  to  a  friend,  may 
be  an  argnment  of  vanity — the  integrity  of  my  own 
heart,  I  know  the  unhappy  predicament  I  stand  in;  I 
know  that  much  is  expected  of  me;  I  know,  that  with- 
out men,  without  arnia,  without  ammunitiouj  without 
anything  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  soldier,  little 
iH  to  be  done;  and,  which  is  mortifying,  I  know,  that 
I  cannot  stand  justified  to  the  world  without  ei[>osiug 
my  own  weaknens,  and  injuring  the  causcj  by  declaring 
mj  wants,  whith  I  am  determined  not  to  do,  further 
than  unavoidable  necessity  brings  every  man  acquainted 
with  them." 

During  a  very  interesting  period  of  the  war, 
Washington  wrote  frequently  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  while  in  Congress  opened  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  General,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  exchanged  views  with  great  freedom*  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Morris  so  established  him- 
self in  Washington's  confidence  as  to  lead  to  his 
selection  in  1789  as  the  confidential  agent  to  sound 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject 
of  a  treaty  of  conmierce* 
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But  among  all  liis  friends^  the  two  who  stood 
closest  to  him,  who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of 
his  confidence,  and  who  enlisted  his  personal  affec- 
tion most  deeply,  were  Lafayette  and  Hamilton. 
The  youthful  enthusiasm  and  chivalrous  spirit  with 
which  the  French  boy  entered  the  battle  for  Ameri- 
can independence  appealed  to  the  sensibilities  of 
Washington,  and  aroused  in  him  an  affection  for 
Lafayette  which  was  a  mingling  of  the  love  of  a 
father  with  the  attachment  of  friend  for  friend. 
His  letters  to  Lafayette,  of  which  there  are  many, 
reveal  one  of  the  most  attractive  phases  of  his 
character.  In  their  mingling  of  frank  comment 
on  the  events  of  the  day  with  friendly  gossip  on 
matters  of  interest  to  the  two  families,  they  strongly 
suggest  the  correspondence  of  William  III.  with 
Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland, 

Hamilton  also  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  Washington,  Like  Lafayette,  Hamilton  was 
a  mere  boy  when  he  entered  the  military  service. 
Like  Lafayette,  he  was  at  Washington's  side  in 
some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  again  like  Lafayette,  Washington  re- 
garded him  almost  in  the  light  of  a  son.  He  bore 
with  his  faults.  He  appreciated  his  great  abilities. 
In  1781,  he  wrote  of  him: 


"  How  far  Colo.  Hamilton,  of  whom  jOTi  aek  my  opiD- 
ioa  ttB  a  financier,  has  turned  hin,  tUonghtg  to  that 
particular  studjj  I  aiu  unable  to  ausr,,  because  I  never 
entered  upon  a  diecussion  of  this  point  with  him.  Bnt 
I  ran  venture  to  adviince,  from  a  thorough  knowledge 
of   hi oi,    that   t  here   are  few    men    to   be   found,  of   h is 
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age,  who  has  a  more  general  knotcledge  than  he  pos^ 
aewes;  and  none^  irhone  flool  is  more  tirmW  engaged  in 
the  caoBe^  or  who  excaeeds  him  in  probity  and  sterling 
Tirtue." 

The  public  careers  of  Washington  and  Hamilton 
were  passed  side  by  side-  They  served  together 
during  a  large  part  of  the  Ke\^olution,  They 
worked  together  in  bringing  about  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  And  when 
Washington  was  called  to  the  Presidency,  Hamil- 
ton was  associated  with  him  as  his  most  trusted 
adviser.  His  letters  to  Hamilton  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  his  papers* 

Washington's  services  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  did  not  surpass  in  importance  his  services  in 
bringing  about  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Early  in  the  war  he  saw  that  the 
national  government  was  not  endowed  with  ade- 
quate powers,  and  that  the  jealousy  or  inactivity 
of  the  States  prevented  an  effective  exercise  of 
those  that  it  had*  He  was  in  a  better  position 
than  any  one  else,  except  possibly  Robert  Morris, 
to  appreciate  the  defects  of  the  government  of  the 
Confederation,  for,  as  he  wrote  to  Hamilton,  **  no 
man  perhaps  has  felt  the  bad  effects  of  it  more 
sensibly;  for  to  the  defects  thereof,  and  want  of 
powers  in  Congress,  may  justly  be  ascribed  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  it.  More  than  half  the  per- 
plexities I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my 
command,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  difficulties 
snd  distress  of  the  army,  have  their  origin  here." 
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He  realised  also  the  great  danger  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Confederation  would  result  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  union.  "  I  do  not  conceive," 
he  wrote  to  Jay,  "  we  can  exist  long  as  a  nation 
without  having  lodged  somewhere  a  power,  which 
will  pen^ade  the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a 
manner  as  the  authority  of  the  State  governments 
extends  over  the  several  States."  Long  before 
he  resigned  his  command,  but  much  more  so  after 
he  retired  to  Mt.  Vernon,  all  his  letters,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  teem  with  these  sentiments." 
Ml  Vernon  became  the  centre  of  the  agitation 
for  the  reform  of  the  Confederation,  In  letters 
sent  to  Knox  in  Jlassachusetts,  to  Jay  and  Hamil- 
ton in  New  York,  to  McHenry  in  Maryland,  to 
Mason  and  Madison,  Henry  and  Jefferson  in 
Virginia,  he  set  forth  the  urgency  of  the  need  of 
a  stronger  government,  and  through  these  and 
other  correspondents  his  opinions  penetrated  every 
part  of  the  Union,  As  the  history^  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  can  be  traced  largely  in  his  papers, 
so  also  his  correspondence  is  an  invaluable  source 
for  all  who  would  comprehend  the  movement 
which  led  up  to  the  Convention  of  1787.  Much 
against  his  will,  but  moved  by  a  "  conviction  that 
our  affairs  were  fast  verging  toward  ruin,"  he 
consented  to  ser\e  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Virginia  in  that  body*  And  when  the  Con- 
stitution wag  formulated  and  submitted  to  the 
States^  aU  his  influence  was  used  to  obtain  its 
adoption.  A  visitor  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  October, 
1787*  wrote,  "  I  never  saw  him  so  keen  for  any- 
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thing  in  my  life  as  he  is  for  the  adoption  of  the  new 
scheme  of  government."  He  regarded  the  con- 
test for  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  as  the 
last  chance  that  America  was  likely  to  have  to 
realize  national  greatness.  "  Without  an  altera- 
tion in  our  political  creed,"  he  wrote  to  JMadison, 
**  the  superstructure  we  have  been  seven  years  in 
raising,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  treasure  and 
blood,  must  fall.  We  are  fast  verging  to  anarchy 
and  confusion." 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  new 
Constitution  would  he  accepted  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  to  insure  its  being  put  into  opera- 
tion, several  of  AVashington's  correspondents,  es- 
pecially Hamilton,  began  to  suggest  to  him  the 
probability  of  his  being  called  to  the  Presidency. 
His  letters  for  a  period  of  several  months  reveal 
his  disinclination  to  accept  the  office  and  his  dis- 
trust of  his  ability  to  discharge  its  duties  creditahly. 
He  urged  his  lack  of  experience  in  civil  affairs, 
his  Ignorance  of  law,  and  his  increasing  j^ears. 
But  his  interest  in  establishing  a  firm  union  of  the 
States  under  a  government  of  adequate  powers  was 
so  great  that  he  finally  yielded  to  the  appeals  which 
came  to  him  from  every  State*  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  new  tasks  equal  in  importance  to 
any  that  he  had  previously  met.  The  work  which 
he  had  begim  as  commander  of  the  army  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  as  the  chief  influence 
in  achieving  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  he  was  now  to  complete  in  the  office 
of  chief  magistrate* 
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The  labors  of  Washington  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  government  are  recorded 
in  his  own  writings  with  much  less  completeness 
than  are  the  other  great  aspects  of  his  career. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  circumstances 
of  his  command  required  the  daily  preparation  of 
numerous  letters  to  the  President  of  Congress,  to 
the  governors  of  the  States,  to  various  officials, 
friends,  and  relatives,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a 
phase  of  that  contest  which  is  not  pictured  in  his 
correspondence.  The  movement  for  the  reform 
of  the  government  likewise  drew  its  inspiration 
chiefly  from  him,  and  the  reasons  for  it^  the  ob- 
stacles that  impeded  it,  and  its  final  achievement 
are  amply  recorded  in  his  letters.  But  while  in 
the  Presidency,  he  was  in  such  constant  contact 
with  his  advisers,  and  so  much  of  the  work  of  the 
day  was  carried  out  through  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  that  there  was  less  need  for  him  to  resort 
to  writing  himself.  His  papers  therefore  offer  a 
much  less  complete  record  of  his  eight  years  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  than  of  the  eight  years  which 
be  spent  in  the  field,  or  the  six  years  which  in- 
tervened between  his  retirement  from  the  army 
and  his  inauguration  as  President.  For  a  full 
explanation  of  the  great  policies  with  which  his 
administration  of  the  government  is  identified, — 
the  enforcement  of  neutrality^  the  organization  of 
the  national  finances,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
conmierce  with  England,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection, — the  writings  of  Wash- 
ington  must    be   supplemented   by   those   of  bis 
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associates,  particularly  by  those  of  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson. 

When  Washington  became  President,  he  in- 
herited from  the  government  of  the  Confederation 
a  series  of  disagreements  with  England  growing 
out  of  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  both  parties  to  it,  and  made  the  more 
difficult  of  settlement  because  England  would 
neither  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States  nor 
agree  to  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Before  the  arrival 
of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Washington  began  in- 
formal negotiations  through  Gouvemeur  Morris 
for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  to  friendly  inter- 
course. His  letters  to  Morris  and  later  to  John 
Jay,  whom  he  sent  to  Lrondon  as  a  special  envoy, 
set  forth  the  principles  which  he  thought  should 
govern  our  relations  with  the  mother  country. 
His  early  letters  to  Morris  show  much  of  the  skill 
of  a  practised  diplomat,  while  his  later  letter  of 
December  22,  1795,  is  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  whole  of  the  American  case  against  Great 
Britain. 

Closely  associated  with  the  questions  growing 
out  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  was  Wash- 
ington's policy  of  neutrality.  He  had  long  been 
impressed  by  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
by  America  for  observing  a  strict  neutraUty  in 
her  relations  with  the  countries  of  Europe.  More 
than  a  year  before  he  became  President,  he  had 
argued  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
because  in  the  war  which  then  threatened  between 
France  and  England,  America  w^ould  surely  be- 
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come  involved  "  unless  there  is  energy  enough  in 
Government  to  restrain  our  people  within  proper 
bounds.  '*  When  the  threatened  war  came,  he 
used  the  energy  of  the  new  government  both  to 
"  restrain  our  people  within  proper  bounds  '*  and 
to  establish  the  principle  of  neutrality  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  international  law.  His  writings 
give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  his  neutrality 
policy  than  of  any  other  measure  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  his  message  to  Congress,  and  in 
many  of  his  letters  he  states  the  principle  which 
guided  his  conduct  toward  England  and  France. 
while  in  the  Farewell  Address  he  reiterates  it  as 
a  rule  which  should  become  a  part  of  the  national 
policy* 

Before  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Washing- 
ton had  given  much  thought  to  the  development 
of  the  West  and  the  establishment  of  commercial 
ties  by  which  it  could  be  firmly  knit  to  the  East. 
By  far  his  most  important  utterance  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his 
writings,  is  his  letter  to  Governor  Harrison  of 
October  10,  1784.  "The  suggestions  of  Wash- 
ington in  his  letter  to  the  governor,"  says  Irving, 
"  and  his  representations  during  this  visit  to 
Richmond,  gave  the  fij^t  impulse  to  the  great 
system  of  internal  improvements  since  pursued 
throughout  the  United  States/'  The  people  of 
the  States  bordering  the  Atlantic  have  in  general 
manifested  little  appreciation  of  the  political,  so- 
ciaK  and  economic  development  of  the  West*  and 
of  its  relative  importance  in  the  development  of 
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the  country  as  a  whole.  The  statesmanship  of 
Washington  is  nowhere  more  clearly  displayed 
than  in  his  perception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
great  region  beyond  the  mountains. 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Washington  are  merely 
the  papers  involved  in  the  current  transactions  of 
the  day.  Three  of  his  papers,  however^  occupy  a 
distinctive  place,  and  possess  peculiar  claims  to 
our  interest  and  notice.  These  are  his  Address 
to  the  Officers  at  Newburgh,  his  Letter  to  the  Gor- 
emors  on  Disbanding  the  Army,  and  his  Farewell 
Address. 

These  three  papers  have  one  feature  in  com- 
mon,—all  of  them  relate  to  civil  affairs.  They 
reveal  the  statesmanship  rather  than  the  military 
skill  of  their  author.  The  first,  while  addressed 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  is  an  appeal  to  tliem  as 
citizens  rather  than  as  soldiers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
deter  them  from  tarnishing  the  fame^  which  they 
have  won  under  arms  by  any  unlawful  action 
against  the  civil  authorities.  The  success  of 
Washington's  appeal  on  this  occasion  was  due  to 
the  quality  to  which  so  much  of  his  success  as  a 
general  must  be  attributed, — namely,  his  master}'' 
of  men  and  his  ability  to  inspire  confidence.  In 
directness  and  simplicity  of  language,  in  cogency 
of  argument,  in  skill  in  answering  the  insinuations 
contained  in  the  Anonymous  Adresses,  and  in 
emotional  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  assem- 
bled officers,  this  address  is  the  best  of  all  of 
Washington's  writings. 

The  Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  was  the 
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first  clear  revelation  to  the  American  people  of 
Washing'ton's  qualities  as  a  statesman.  This  aspect 
of  liis  character  had  already  been  discerned  by  some 
of  those  who  had  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  him.  We  know  from  Patrick  Henry  how 
the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment  had  impressed  his  associates  in 
the  First  Continental  Congress,  His  correspond- 
ents during  the  war  must  also  have  seen  that  he 
was  much  more  than  a  skilful  soldier.  But  Wash- 
ington was  neither  an  orator  nor  a  pamphleteer* 
The  avenues  to  public  notice  which  had  been  open 
to  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  to  Hamilton,  Henry ^ 
and  Jefferson,  and  which  had  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  these  men^  were  closed  to  him. 
His  comprehensive  and  well-reasoned  Letter  to  the 
Governors^  devoted  altogether  to  the  questions  of 
dvil  polity  which  then  confronted  the  country, 
must  have  occasioned  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  thought  of  him  only  as  the  devoted 
patriot  and  skilful  general  who  had  conducted  their 
armies  to  victor}'.  In  this  Letter  he  showed  that 
his  statesmanship  was  not  inferior  to  his  general- 
ship, and  the  public  accorded  instant  recognition 
of  the  fact.  The  addresses  adopted  by  the  several 
State  legislature  in  reply  to  the  Letter  and  con- 
temporary comment  upon  it  show  that  in  laying 
down  the  command  of  the  army  Washington 
merely  exchanged  military  for  civil  leadership. 
His  release  from  the  toils  of  the  camp  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  more  difficult  problem 
of  providing  a  government  for  the  new  nation. 
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By  far  the  best  known  of  Washington's  writ- 
ings, although  not  intrinsically  the  best,  is  the 
Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  This  occupies  a  unique  place  in  history. 
No  analogy  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
other  countries.  It  contains  nothing  strikingly 
original.  It  sets  forth  no  new  political  principles. 
It  does  not  stir  the  emotions  nor  arouse  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  not  particularly  distinguished  by 
aptness  of  phraseology.  It  contains  no  maxims 
which  have  entered  into  the  speech  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  the  appeal  of  a  great  leader  to  his  fol- 
lowers, summoning  them  to  rally  about  him  in 
defence  of  his  policies,  for  its  author  was  just 
terminating  his  pubhc  career.  Unhke  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence*  the  only  document  in  Ameri- 
can history  which  can  compare  with  it  in  influence* 
it  was  not  sent  out  to  the  world  bearing  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  nation.  With  none  of  those 
elements  which  usually  lend  importance  to  a  state 
paper,  it  has  nevertheless  become  a  political  classic. 
All  its  importance  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  "  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting 
friend/'  and  that  the  friend  in  question  was 
Gleorge  Washington*  Regard  for  its  author  and 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  integrity  are  the 
foundation  of  Its  authority. 

The  counsel  offered  in  the  Farewell  Address,  like 
that  offered  in  the  Circtdar  Letter  to  the  Gover- 
nors, met  with  immediate  acceptance.  \Vriting 
from  The  Hague  of  the  election  of  17^6*  before 
the  result  of  it  was  known  to  him,  John  Quincy 
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Adams  said,  **  It  is  yet  very  uncertain  how  it  will 
turn* — Nor  do  I  believe  it  material. — From  the 
reception  of  the  President's  address  all  over  the 
Continent,  judge  whether  any  successor  would 
dare  or  could  effect  a  total  departure  from  his 
system  of  administration/*  {J.  Q.  Adams  to  S, 
Bourne,  Februaiy  1,  1797-)  Its  influence,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  temporary.  In  most  of  the 
great  national  controversies  over  questions  of  public 
policy,  its  authority  has  been  invoked,^and  not  in- 
frequently by  the  opposite  parties  to  the  same  con- 
troversy. Its  beneficent  influence  as  a  political 
force  both  conservative  and  uplifting  is  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  not  the  least  of  the  debts  which  a 
grateful  country  owes  to  Washington- 
Washington  belonged  to  a  generation  of  states- 
men famous  for  their  literary  abilities.  Among 
them  were  Franklin,  a  master  of  the  resources  of 
the  English  tongue;  Hamilton,  whose  language 
reflected  the  lucidity  of  his  mind;  Jefferson,  whose 
great  polemic,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind;  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel 
Adams,  masters  of  forensic  eloquence,  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  whose  crisp  phrases  are  presented  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitution-  Compared  with 
these  Washington  can  make  but  a  poor  showing 
in  point  of  literary  style.  Indeed  much  of  his 
writing  suffers  w^hen  judged  by  any  standard  of 
literaiy  excellence*  Even  his  spelling  was  various 
and  uncertain.  Many  of  his  sentences,  in  their 
elephantine  dignity,  reflect  the  stateliness  of  their 
author's  personal  bearing.     Involved  and  complex. 
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it  is  frequently  difficult,  sometimes  even  impossible, 
to  discover  their  meaning,  while  instances  are  not 
wanting  in  which  Washington  says  directly  the 
contrary  of  what  he  obviously  intended  to  say. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  writings  are  filled  wiQi 
passages  marked  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  style 
which  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in 
his  two  notable  speeches,  the  address  to  the  officers 
at  Newburgh,  and  his  address  to  Congress  on  re- 
signing his  commission. 

In  power  of  vivid  narrative,  also,  he  was  not 
lacking.  His  reports  to  Congress  of  the  great 
events  in  which  he  was  engaged  are,  in  general, 
all  that  they  ought  to  be  in  point  of  straightfor- 
ward description  and  rehearsal  of  facts*  In  his 
private  letters,  to  the  preparation  of  which  he 
could  give  less  care,  his  power  of  concise  state- 
ment is  even  more  conspicuous.  His  letter  (July 
4,  1778)  to  his  favorite  brother,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  situation  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
when  he  found  General  Lee  in  full  retreat,  is  an 
example  of  this.     He  writes: 


"  Before  tliis  will  have  reached  yon,  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  will  probably  get  to  Virginia; 
which,  from  an  unfortunate  and  bad  beglnniDg,  turned 
out  a  glorious  and  happy  day.  .  .  , 

*^  GcDeral  T^ee,  having  the  command  of  the  van  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  full  fiv&  thousand  chosen  men,  was 
ordered  to  begin  the  attack  next  morning,  so  soon  as 
the  enemy  began  their  march;  to  be  supported  by  me; 
but,  Btrange  to  telil  when  he  came  up  with  the  enerayj 
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a  retreat  commenced;  whether  by  Uis  order,  or  from 
other  canspR,  is  now  (he  suhjert  of  inquiry,  and  con- 
fie^nently  ituproper  to  be  descanted  upon,  as  he  ia  in 
arrest,  and  a  court-mariial  sitting  for  trial  of  him. 
A  retreat,  however^  was  the  fact,  be  the  causes  as  they 
may;  and  the  disorder  ariHing  from  it  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  army,  had  not  that  bountiful  Provi 
denre^  which  has  never  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  dis^ 
tresR,  enabled  me  to  form  a  regiment  or  two  (of  those 
that  were  retreating)  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and 
under  their  fire;  by  which  means  a  stand  was  made 
long  enough  (the  place  through  which  the  enemy  were 
pnrsuing  being  narrow,)  to  form  the  troops,  that  were 
advancing  upon  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground  in  the 
rear.  Here  our  affairR  took  a  favorable  turn,  and^  from 
l>eing  pnrsued,  we  Jrove  the  enemy  back  o\'er  the  ground 
they  had  followed,  and  recovered  the  field  of  battle,  and 
jKJKKeesed  ourselves  of  their  dead.  But  as  they  retreated 
behind  a  morasB  very  dillicult  to  paBs,  and  had  both 
flanks  secured  with  thick  woods,  it  was  found  imprac- 
titable  with  our  men,  fainting  with  fatigue,  heat,  and 
want  of  water,  to  do  anything  more  that  night.  In  the 
morning  we  expected  to  renew  the  action;  when,  behold, 
the  enemy  had  stole  off  an  silent  as  the  grave  in  tho 
night,  after  having  sent  away  their  wounded.  Getting 
a  oight*s  march  of  us,  and  having  but  ten  miles  to  a 
atnmg  post,  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  follow  them 
any  further,  but  move  towards  the  North  Kiver^  lest 
They  should  have  any  design  upon  our  posts  here. 

*' We  buried  245  of  their  dead  on  the  field  of  action; 
they  buried  several  theniaelves,  and  many  have  been 
since  found  in  the  woods,  where,  during  the  action,  they 
had  drawn  them  to,  and  hid  them.  We  have  taken  five 
otticerK  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  prisoners,  but  the 
amount  of  their  wounded  we  have  not  learut  with  any 
reHainty;  according  to  the  common  proportion  of  four 
or  five  lo  one»  these  should  be  at  least  a  thousand  or 
1200.    Without    exaggeration,    their    ti'ip    through    the 
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JepsejB,  in  killed,  wounded^  prisonerR,  and  deserters,  has 
cost  them  at  least  2000  men  of  their  best  troops.  We  had 
60  men  killed,  132  wounded,  and  about  130  missing, 
Bome  of  whom  1  suppose  may  yet  eome  in.  Among  our 
slaia  ofQcers  is  Major  Dickinson  and  Captain  Fauntleroy, 
two  very  valuable  ones." 

Washington  was  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  and 
when  under  the  influence  of  it  he  could  express 
himself  with  a  vividness  of  language  which  has 
made  some  of  his  phrases  classic.  The  gov- 
emnient  of  the  country  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  is  inseparably  associated  with  his 
description  of  it  as  "  a  half-starved»  limping  gov- 
ernment, that  appears  to  be  always  moving 
upon  crutches,  and  tottering  at  every  step/'  A 
whole  system  of  political  philosophy  is  summed 
up  in  the  words,  "  Influence  is  no  government/' 
while  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  distresses 
of  the  army  brought  out  this  bit  of  sarcastic 
comment : 


"  The  army  as  usual  Is  without  pay,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  soldiery  without  shirts;  and  tho'  the  patience  of 
them  is  equaliy  threadbare,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  small  concern  to  those  at  a  distance.  In  truth,  if 
one  was  to  hazard  an  opinion  for  thena  on  this  sub- 
jeet,  it  wonid  be,  that  the  army  having  contracted  a 
habit  of  encounterJDg  distress  and  difficulties,  and  of 
living  without  money,  it  would  be  injurious  to  It,  to 
introduce  other  customs." 

At  times  he  produces  a  passage  of  striking  elo- 
quence. Jefferson  himself  could  not  indict  the 
British  government  in  arguments  more  cogently 
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phrased,  or  more  logically  arranged,  or  marshalled 
in  more  imposing  array,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
this  famous  paragraph; 

"  If  every  maD  was  of  my  mind,  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  sbonld  know,  in  a  few  words,  upon  what 
issue  the  cause  should  be  put  I  would  not  be  deceived 
by  artful  declarations,  nor  spedoua  pretences;  nor 
would  I  be  amused  by  unmeaning  propositions;  but  in 
open,  undis^isedj  and  manly  terms  proclaim  our  wrongs, 
and  our  resolution  to  be  redressed,  I  would  tell  tliem, 
that  we  bad  borne  much,  that  we  had  long  and  ardently 
sought  for  reconciliation  upon  honorable  terms,  that  it 
hod  been  denied  us^  that  all  our  attempts  after  peace 
had  proved  abortive,  and  had  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
that  we  had  done  everything  which  could  be  expected 
from  the  best  of  subjects,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
beat  too  high  in  us  to  submit  to  slavery,  and  that,  if 
nothing  else  could  eatiafy  a  tyrant  and  his  diabolical 
ministry,  we  are  determined  to  shake  off  all  connexions 
with  a  state  bo  uujust  and  unnatural.  This  I  would 
tell  them,  not  under  covert,  but  in  words  as  clear  as 
the  fiun  in  its  meridian  brightnese.^' 

But  perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  Washington's 
writings  is  their  revelation  of  the  man.  No  char- 
acter in  American  history  has  suffered  so  greatly 
from  overmuch  adulation  as  has  he.  The  Weems 
tradition  has  taken  such  firm  root  and  has  grown 
so  much  that  Washington  has  come  to  be  regarded 
somewhat  as  a  force  of  nature, — majestic,  inex- 
plicable, unhuman.  To  suggest  that  he  might  be 
judged  by  the  canons  applied  to  his  associates,— 
that  he  was  made  of  such  stuff  as  other  men  are 
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made  of, — that  he  had  traits  of  character  which 
were  not  wholly  admirable, — even  to  bint  at  these 
things  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  a  desecration  of 
his  memor)\  Yet  a  perusal  of  his  writings,  while 
not  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  great  qualities 
which  make  him  unique,  shows  that  he  was  not 
free  from  faults  and  foibles*  His  constant  pro- 
fession of  the  purity  of  his  intentions  and  his  zeal 
for  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  his  reiterations 
of  the  hardships  of  his  position,  seem  pedantic  aiul 
tiresome*  and  are  relieved  onlv  bv  our  conviction 
of  his  absolute  sincerity.  His  proneness  to  give 
advice  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  country  was 
in  many  quarters  resented,  and  in  any  other  man 
would  have  been  unbearable.  His  high  temper 
flashes  out  even  in  his  letters,  and  must  have 
found  frequent  expression  in  the  trials  of  his 
daily  intercourse  with  men.  In  serving  the  public 
he  was  not  so  visionary  or  devoted  to  the  country 
as  to  be  unwilling  to  specify  the  conditions  upon 
which  his  services  could  be  had.  He  was  not  above 
dissembling*  as  is  shown  in  his  correspondence  with 
JefFerson,  whose  professions  of  devotion  he  pre- 
tended to  accept,  M'hile  acknowledging  to  others 
that  he  was  not  deceived  thereby. 

On  the  other  hand,  AVashington's  writings  re- 
flect with  equal  clearness  the  great  qualities  which 
made  him  the  most  revered  figure  in  American  life. 
His  stalwart  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  British  government;  his  absolute  devotion  of 
his  life  and  fortune  to  the  cause  of  independence 
when  he  became  convinced  that  independence  alone 
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would  secure  the  rights  of  America;  his  courage 
in  the  midst  of  disaster;  his  persistence  in  tlie  face 
of  opposition  and  divided  counsels  and  insufficient 
support;  liis  patience  under  trials  that  would  have 
driven  a  lesser  man  to  abandon  the  contest ;  his  lofty 
view  of  what  the  Revolution  meant  both  for  those 
engaged  in  it  and  for  future  generations;  his 
steadfast  battle  for  a  national  government  and  his 
endeavor  to  give  that  government  a  respectable 
standing,  both  at  home  and  abroad, — all  this  shines 
forth  in  his  writings  with  unmistakable  clearness. 
Especially  do  they  reveal  the  great  moral  qualities 
which  were  most  strongly  marked  in  his  character, 
and  which  were  the  basis  of  his  career.  Whether 
in  the  management  of  his  private  business  or  in 
the  direction  of  public  enterprises,  whether  leading 
the  army  or  presiding  over  the  administration 
of  the  government,  his  action  was  determined  by 
principles  which  might  well  be  adopted  as  universal 
standards  of  conduct,  and  which  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  his  own  words: 


"  I  most  recommend  to  you  what  I  endeavor  to  praa* 
tise  myself,  patience  and  perseverance." 

"There  is  but  one  straight  course,  and  that  is  to  seek 
truth  and  pursue  it  Bteadilj*" 
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[In  this  table  events  with   which   WaBhington   was  not  im- 
mediately  connected  are  printed  in  italics.] 


1732,  Feb.  22.      Birth     of    Ceorge     Washington     at    Bridge's 
Creek,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia. 

1751,  Appointed  major  in  the  Virginia  militia. 

17S3j  Sent   b^    Governor    Dinwiddie    as   a    commit- 

sioner  to  protest  againBt  French  encroach- 
menta  in  the  Ohio  Valley^ 

1754-1763,  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

1754,  April  2j      Washington  set  out  from  Alexandria  with  two 

companies^ 

1755,  Appointed    colonel    on    the    staff    of    General 

Braddock. 

1755,  July  ^^        Defeat  and  death  of  General  Braddock. 

Aug.  14,      Washington  appointed  commander  of  all  the 
Virginia  forces. 

1768,  December,  Resigns  his  commisBion. 

1759,  Jan.  6,  Marriage  with  Mrs.  Martha  Custis. 

1759-1774,  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia. 

1774,  Sept.  ht  Member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress. 

1776,  April  19.     Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

May  10,      Member  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress, 
Uv 
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^^^^^B            June 

Appointed   Conmiander-in-Cbief   of   the  Conti- 

^^^^M 

nental  Army, 

^^^^H           June 

Battle  of  Bunker  HilL 

^^^r          July 

AuSaumes  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 

^^^  1776,  Mareh  17 

r  Capture  of  Boston. 

^^B            July 

The  Declaration  of  Indepejidence., 

^^^1            Aug. 

Battle  of  Long  Island. 

^^^P            Aug. 

Retreat  from  Long  Island. 

^^^V 

Ketreat  from  New  York. 

^^H 

Battle  of  White  Plains, 

^^^H             Nov.  and  Dec.»  Retreat  across  New  Jeraey.                                   J 

^^^H              December 

12,  Congress  vests  Washington  with  dictatorial 

^^^^L 

powers- 

^^^P           Dec 

Battle  of  Trenton. 

^M          1777,  Jan.  3, 

Battle  of  Princeton. 

^M                    Sept  11, 

Battle  of  Brandywine. 

^^^ 

Battle  of  Germantown. 

^^H            Oct.  17, 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 

^^^^V            December, 

Winter  camp  established  at  Valley  Forge. 

^^^  1778,  Feb.  6, 

Alliance  m<ide  ivith  France. 

^^^^            June  28| 

Battle  of  Monmouth. 

^^^P            Dec  29, 

Ths  British  capture  Savannah. 

^^^  1779,  July  16, 

Capture  of  Stony  Point 

^m         1780,  May  12, 

The  British  capture  Charleston, 

^P                    Sept  23. 

Capture  of  Major  Andre, 

^M          1781,  Oct  19, 

Surrender  of  Lord  Comwalliar 

^^k^  1732,  Nqt.  30, 

PrelimiTiary    artUUs    of    peace    vfith    Great 

^^H 

Britain  signed. 

^^^    1783.  Jan.  20, 

Formal  cessation  of  hostilities  in  America. 

^^^            March, 

The  Newburg  Addresaea. 

^^B            AprU  Id, 

Cessation    of    hostilitiea    proclaimed    in    the 

^^^V 

American  camp. 

^^^^^            Jtme  8, 

Washingl^n^s  Circular   Letter  to  the   Govem- 

^^^H 

ors  on  disbanding  the  army. 

^^H 

Treaty  of  Paris  and  VertailUB* 

^l 

J 
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1783,  Nov-  25,     Evacuation  of  New  York. 

Dec  23,      Washington  resigns  his  commisaion. 

1785,  Btarch  28,    The  Mt.  Vernon  Conference, 

1786,  September,  The  AmmpoUs  Conv^ntioru 

1787,  May  14,       Delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  &t  Phila- 

delphia. 

May  2€>      Elected  president  of  the  Federal  Conventum. 

Sept.  IT,     The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. 

178dj  April  6,  Congress  counts  the  electoral  votes  and  &nda 
that  Washington  is  unanimoualy  elected 
President. 

April  30,    Washington  inaugurated. 

1792,  December,  Waahington  unanimously  re-eleeted. 

1796,  Sept.  19,     Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  publiahed* 

1797,  March  4,    Washington  retires  to  private  life* 

1793,  July  2,         Washington  appointed  to  command  the  army 

in  the  threatened  war  with  France. 

1799,  D«^  14,      Death  of  Washington  at  Mt,  Vernon. 


Washington's   Cabinet 

Secretary  0/  State 

John  Jay,  of  New  York,  ad  inUrim,  to  March  21,  1790, 

Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  March  22,  1790,  to  December  31, 
1793. 

Edmund  Randolph,  of  Vir^nia,  January  2,  1794,  to  August  20, 
179S. 

Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennaylvania,  (Secretary  of  War,)  ad 
interim,  Augfust  20  to  December  9,  1795;  regular  appoint- 
ment, December  la,  1795,  to  May  12,  ISOO, 

Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry 

Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  September  11,  1789,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1795< 

Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  February  2,  1795,  to  De- 
cember aip  1800. 

Seeretary  of  War 

Henry  Knox,  of  Massachusetts,  September  12,  1789,  to  Decerrber 
31,  1794. 

Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  January  2,  1795,  to  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1796. 

James  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  February  6,  1796,  to  May  31, 
1800. 

Attorney-General 

Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  February  2,  1790,  to  January  2, 
1794. 

WiUiam  Bradford,  (^  Pennsylvania,  January  29,  1794,  to  August 
23,  1795, 

Chaxlea  Lee,  of  Virginia,  December  10,  1795,  to  March  3,  1801. 
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In    the    British    Army   and    Colonial 
Councils 


The  winged  years  tbat  winnow  praise  and  blarn^ 
Blow  mauj  names  out :  they  bnt  fan  to  tlame 
The  self-renewing  apIendorB  of  thy  fame. 

James  Ku^sell  Lowell. 


In    the    British    Army    and    Colonial 
Councils 


TO   GOVERNOR   DINWIDDIE 

FoKT  Cumberland,  18  July,  1756, 

HoNBL.  Sir, 

As  I  am  favored  with  an  opportunity,  I  should 
think  myself  inexcusable  was  I  to  omit  giving  you 
some  account  of  our  late  engagement  with  the 
French  on  the  Monongahela*  the  9th  instant,^ 

We  continued  our  march  from  Fort  Cumberland 
to  Frazier's  (which  is  ^vithin  7  miles  of  Duquesne) 
without  meeting  any  extraordinary  event,  having 

'  The  rivalzy  between  France  and  England  for  the  possession 
of  North  America  finally  culminated  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  On«  of  the  first  operations  of  this  war  was  the  despatch 
of  an  expedition  under  Major-General  Braddock,  a  British 
officer  who  had  eeen  forty  years*  Bervice^  for  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Duqaesne.  The  expedition  was  made  up  of  British  regu- 
lars and  colonial  militia,  and  Washingrton  accompanied  it  aa 
an  officer  on  Braddock's  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Both 
FrankllB,  who  was  then  poatmaater-general,  and  Washington 
Tiepeat«dly  warned  Braddock  of  the  dangers  of  a  campaign  in 
ft  frontier  wilderness  against  an  army  of  savages.  But  their 
aMivice  waa  not  heeded  and  the  expedition  marched  into  the 
very  Jdnd  of  trap  that  Washington  had  foreseen.  Franklin 
l*iv«a  a  very  interesting  account  of  hia  visit  to  Braddock  in  his 
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only  a  straggler  or  two  picked  up  by  the  French 
Indians.  When  we  came  to  this  place,  we  were 
attacked  (very  unexpectedly)  by  about  three 
hundred  French  and  Indians,  Our  numbers  con- 
sisted of  about  thirteen  hundred  well  armed  men, 
chiefly  Regulars,  who  were  immediately  struck 
with  such  an  inconceivable  panick,  that  nothing  but 
confusion  and  disobedience  of  orders  prevailed 
among  them.  The  officers,  in  general,  behaved 
with  incomparable  bravery,  for  which  they  greatly 
suffered,  there  being  near  60  killed  and  wounded — 
a  large  proportion^  out  of  the  number  we  had! 

The  Virginia  companies  behaved  like  men  and 
died  like  soldiers;  for  I  believe  out  of  three  com- 
panies that  were  on  the  ground  that  day  scarce 
thirty  were  left  alive*  Capt.  Peyroney  and  all  his 
officers,  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed;  Captn, 
Poison  had  almost  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of 
his  escaped.  In  short,  the  dastardly  behaviour  of 
the  Regular  troops  (so-called)  exposed  those  who 
were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain 
death;  and,  at  length,  in  despite  of  every  eflFort  to 
the  contraiy,  broke  and  ran  as  sheep  before  hounds, 
leaving  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  bag- 
gage, and,  in  short,  everything  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
And  when  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  in  hopes 
of  regaining  the  ground  and  what  we  had  left  upon 
it,  it  was  with  as  little  success  as  if  we  had  at- 
tempted to  have  stopped  the  vAld  bears  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  rivulets  with  our  feet;  for  they  would  break 
by*  in  despite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made 
to  prevent  it. 


Governor  Dinwiddle  $ 

The  General  [Braddock]  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  and  breast,  of  which  he  died  three  days 
after;  his  two  aids-de-camp  were  both  wounded, 
but  are  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery;  Colo.  Burton  and 
Sn  John  St*  Clair  are  also  wounded,  and  I  hope 
will  get  over  it;  Sir  Peter  Ilalket^  with  many  other 
brave  officers,  were  killed  in  tiie  field.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  we  had  three  hundred  or  more  killed; 
about  that  number  w^e  brought  off  wounded,  and 
it  is  conjectured  (I  beheve  with  much  truth)  that 
two  thirds  of  both  received  their  shot  from  our  own 
cowardly  Regulars,  who  gathered  themselves  into 
a  body,  contrary  to  orders^  ten  or  twelve  deep, 
would  then  level,  fire  and  shoot  down  the  men  be- 
fore them. 

I  tremble  at  the  consequences  that  this  defeat 
may  have  upon  our  back  settlers,  who,  I  suppose, 
will  all  leave  their  habitations  unless  there  are 
proper  measures  taken  for  their  security. 

Colo.  Dunbar,  w^ho  conmiands  at  present^  in- 
tends«  as  soon  as  his  men  are  recruited  at  this  place, 
to  continue  his  march  to  PhiladelpWa  for  winter 
quarters:  consequently  there  will  be  no  men  left 
here,  unless  it  is  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  who  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontiers.    *    *    • 


TO  JOHN  AUGUSTINE  WASHINGTON 

Fort  Cumberland,  18  July,  1755. 
Deak  BRoxnEH, 

As  I  have  heard,  since  my  amval  at  this  place, 


George  Washington 


a  circumstantial  account  of  my  death  and  dying 
speech,  I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting the  first,  and  of  assuring  you,  tiiat  I  have 
not  as  yet  composed  the  latter.  But,  by  the  all- 
powerful  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have  been 
protected  beyond  all  human  probability  and  ex- 
pectation; for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat, 
and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  escaped  unhurt, 
altho*  death  was  levelling  my  companions  on  every 
side  of  me! 

We  have  been  most  scandalously  beaten  by  a 
trifling  body  of  men,  but  fatigue  and  want  of  time 
will  prevent  me  from  giving  you  any  of  the  details, 
until  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  Mount 
Vernon,  which  I  now  most  ardently  wish  for,  since 
we  are  drove  in  thus  far.  A  weak  and  feeble  state 
of  health  obliges  me  to  halt  here  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  recover  a  little  strength,  that  I  may  thereby 
be  enabled  to  proceed  homewards  with  more  ease. 
You  may  expect  to  see  me  there  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  se'-night,  which  is  as  soon  as  I  can  well  be 
down,  as  I  shall  take  my  Bullskin  Plantations  in 
my  way.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends,  I  am,  dear  Jack,  your  most  affectionate 
brother* 

^^^P  175S. 

^  We  have  begun  our  march  for  the  Ohio*  A 
^^  courier  is  starting  for  Williamsburg,  and  I  em* 
[  brace  the  opportunity  to  send  a  few  words  to  one 


TO   KEfi*    MARTHA   CUSTI8 
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whose  life  is  now  inseparable  from  rnine^  Since 
that  happy  hour  when  we  made  our  pledges  to  each 
otheFj  my  thoughts  have  been  continually  going  to 
you  as  another  Self,  That  an  all-powerful  Provi- 
dence may  keep  us  both  in  safety  is  the  prayer  of 
your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate  friend/ 


TO  FRANCIS  DANDHIDGE,   LONDON 

Mount  Ve&non,  20  September^  1766. 

Sis, 

*  *  •  At  present  few  things  are  under  notice 
of  my  observation  that  can  afford  you  any  amuse- 

*  In  the  miinfner  of  1768»  Waahin^n  accompanied  an  er- 
pedition  under  General  Forbca  which  crossed  the  mountains 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French  from  the  Ohio  valley. 
Aa  the  latter  were  greatly  outnumbered  and  were  being  deserted 
by  their  Indian  alliea,  they  set  fire  to  Port  Duqueane  and 
abandoned  the  country.  Upon  Washing-ton's  return  to  Vir- 
^nia,  be  resigned  his  conuDisaion,  and  on  January  6,  1759,  he 
waB  married  to  Martha  Custia,  daughter  of  John  Dandridge 
and  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custia,  In  his  absence  with  the 
expedition  to  Port  Duquesne,  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the 
Hcmae  of  Burgesaea.  When  he  joined  that  body,  the  Bouse 
instructed  its  Speaker,  Robinson,  to  thank  him  for  his  aerv- 
icea  ttt  the  colony.  "  As  soon  aa  Colonel  Washington  took  his 
seat*  Mr.  RobinaoRj  in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  following 
the  impulse  of  his  own  generous  and  grateful  heart,  discharged 
the  duty  with  great  dignity,  but  with  auch  warmth  of  coloring, 
and  strength  of  expression  as  entirely  to  confound  the  young 
herou  He  rose  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor; 
bat  such  was  his  trepidation  and  confusion,  that  he  could  not 
give  distinct  utterance  to  a  syllable.  He  blushed^  Btanuneredf 
and  trembled  for  a  second;  when  the  Speaker  relieved  him,  by 
a  stroke  of  addreas,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  X^uis 
the  Fourteenth,  in  his  proudest  and  happiest  moment.  '  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Washington/  said  he,  with  a  conciliating  smile, 
*  your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses  the 
power  of  afty  language  that  I  possess,*  "—Wirt,  JW/<  of  Patrick 
H^nry,  45. 
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ment  in  the  recital.  The  Stamp  Act,  imposed  on 
the  colonies  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
engrosses  the  conversation  of  the  speculative  part 
of  the  colonists,  who  look  upon  this  unconstitu- 
tional method  of  taxation*  as  a  direful  attack  upon 
their  liberties,  and  loudly  exclaim  against  the  viola- 
tion/ What  may  be  the  result  of  this^  and  of  some 
other  (I  think  I  may  add)  ill-judged  measures,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  determine;  but  this  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  advantage  accruing  to 
the  mother  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  ministry;  for  certain  it  is,  that 
our  whole  substance  does  already  in  a  manner  flow 
to  Great  Britain,  and  that  whatsoever  contributes 
to  lessen  our  importations  must  be  hurtful  to  their 
manufacturers.  And  the  eyes  of  our  people,  al- 
ready beginning  to  open,  will  perceive,  that  many 
luxuries,  which  we  lavish  our  substance  in  Great 


1  In  1764r  the  British  Cabinet  g^ve  notice  that  at  th«  next 
session  of  Parliament  a  measure  for  raising  revenue  in  the 
colonies  would  be  introduced-  The  proposition  encountered 
great  opposition  in  America,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed a^nt  in  London  for  Pennsylvania  and  severa]  other 
colonies  to  protest  against  its  enactment.  The  measure  how- 
«ver  was  adopted  and  received  the  Ein^s  sanction  March  22, 
1765.  On  May  30th,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  eflFect  that  taxation  hy  themselves  or  by 
their  representatives  was  the  attribute  of  every  English  sub- 
ject»  and  that  they  would  obey  no  law  other  than  those  passed 
by  their  own  General  Assembly.  This  came  t*>  be  the  general 
sentiment  throughout  the  colonies,  and  it  was  asserted  so 
strenuously  that  on  February  22,  1766*  the  Houae  of  Cora- 
niona  voted  to  repeal  the  obnoxiouii  law.  The  repeal  was  ac- 
companied however  by  a  resolution  asserting  that  Parliament 
had  the  absolute  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  declarations  of 
tbeir  legislatures   to    the   contrary   notwithstanding. 
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Britain  for,  can  well  be  dispensed  with,  whilst  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  (mostly)  to  be  had  within 
ourselves.  This,  consequently,  will  introduce  fru- 
gality, and  be  a  necessary  stimulation  to  industry* 
If  Great  Britain,  therefore,  loads  her  manufactu- 
ries  with  hea\y  taxes,  will  it  not  facilitate  these 
measures?  They  will  not  compel  us,  I  think,  to 
give  our  money  for  their  exports^  whether  we  will 
or  not;  and  certain,  I  am  none  of  their  traders  will 
part  from  them  without  a  valuable  consideration. 
Where,  then,  is  the  utility  of  these  restrictions? 

As  to  tlie  Stamp  Act,  taken  in  a  single  view,  one 
and  the  first  bad  consequence  attending  it,  I  take 
to  be  this,  our  courts  of  judicature  must  inevitably 
be  shut  up;  for  it  is  impossible,  (or  next  of  kin  to 
it),  under  our  present  circumstances,  that  the  act 
of  Parliament  can  be  complied  with,  were  we  ever 
so  willing  to  enforce  the  execution;  for,  not  to  say, 
which  alone  would  be  sufficient^  that  we  have  not 
money  to  pay  the  stamps,  there  are  many  other 
cogent  reasons,  to  prevent  it;  and  if  a  stop  be  put 
to  our  judicial  proceedings,  I  fancy  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  colonies,  will  not 
be  among  the  last  to  wish  for  a  repeal  of  it.^ 

*  "  Unseasonable  as  it  may  be,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  re* 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  at  this  time,  yet  I  eannat  he]p  observingf, 
that  a  contrary  measure  would  have  introduced  very  unhappy 
consequences.  Those,  therefore,  who  wisely  foresaw  nnch  an 
event,  and  were  instrumental  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the 
act,  are,  in  my  opinion,  deservedly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  well-wishers  to  Britain  and  her  colon:es,  and  inut^t  reflect 
with  pleasure,  that»  through  their  means,  many  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  distress  have  been  prevented.  Mine  they  accord- 
ingly have^  and  always  shall  havei  for  their  opposition  to  ^ny 
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TO  GEOHGE   MASON  ^ 

Mount  Veenon,  6  April,  1769- 

Deab  Sik, 

Herewith  you  will  receive  a  letter  and  sundry 
papers,^  which  were  forwarded  to  me  a  day  or  two 
ago  by  Dr.  Ross  of  Bladensburg.  I  transmit  them 
with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  my  own  desire  of 
knowing  your  sentiments  upon  a  matter  of  this 
importance  exactly  coincides  with  the  Doctor's 
inclinations. 

At  a  time,  when  our  lordly  masters  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
deprivation  of  American  freedom,  it  seems  highly 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  avert 


act  of  oppression;  and  that  act  could  be  l^ked  upon  In  do 
other  light  by  every  person^  who  would  view  it  in  its  proper 
colors. 

**  I  could  wish  it  was  in  ray  power  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  success  in  having  the  commercial  system  of  the^  colonies 
put  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  extensive  footing,  than  it  ia; 
because  I  am  wdl  satisfied,  that  it  would  ultimately  f^ound 
to  the  advantage  of  the  mother  eountry,  so  long  aa  the  colonies 
pursue  trade  and  agriculture^  and  would  be  an  effectual  let  to 
manufacturing  among  them.  The  money,  therefore  which  they 
raise,  would  center  in  Great  Britain,  as  certainly  as  the  needle 
will  settle  to  the  poles»" — Wtiahinffion  Co  Capet  and  Osgood  Han- 
bury,  25  July,  1767. 

*  A  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  who  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  by  drafting  the  first  constitution 
of  Virginia,  and  by  the  ability  he  displayed  in  the  Convention 
for  forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  also  in 
the  Virginia  Convention  for  adopting  that  instrument  He 
was  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  as  encroaching  too  much  on 
State  rights,  and  containing  the  principles  of  a  consolidated 
ggvernment. — Sparks* 

'Containing  resolves  of  the  merchantB  of  Philadelphia^  re- 
specting the  non-importation  of  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture.*-5p<(rA:s» 
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the  stroke,  and  maintain  the  hberty,  which  we  have 
derived  from  our  ancestors.  But  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  to  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is  the 
point  in  question. 

That  no  man  should  scruple,  or  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, to  use  a — ms  in  defence  of  so  valuable  a 
blessing,  on  which  all  the  good  and  evil  of  life  de* 
pends,  is  clearly  my  opinion.  Yet  a — ^ms,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  add,  should  be  the  last  resource,  the 
dernier  resort.  Addresses  to  the  throne,  and  re- 
monstrances to  Parliament,  we  have  alread3%  it  is 
said,  proved  the  ineiBcacy  of.  How  far,  then,  their 
attention  to  our  rights  and  privileges  is  to  be 
awakened  or  alarmed^  by  starving  their  trade  and 
manufactures,  remains  to  be  tried. 

The  northern  colonies,  it  appears,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  adopt  this  scheme.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
good  one,  and  must  be  attended  with  salutary 
effects,  provided  it  can  be  carried  pretty  generally 
into  execution.  But  to  what  extent  it  is  practica- 
ble to  do  so,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
That  there  will  be  difficulties  attending  the  execu- 
tion of  it  eveiy  where,  from  clashing  interests,  and 
selfish,  designing  men,  (ever  attentive  to  their  own 
gain,  and  watchfid  of  every  turn,  that  can  assist 
their  lucrative  views,  in  preference  to  every  other 
consideration)  cannot  be  denied;  but  in  the  tobacco 
colonies,  where  the  trade  is  so  diffused,  and  in  a 
manner  wholly  conducted  by  factors  for  their  prin- 
cipals at  home,  these  difficulties  are  certainly  en- 
hancedt  but  I  think  not  insurmountably  increased, 
if  the  gentlemen  in  their  several  counties  will  be  at 
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some  pains  to  explain  matters  to  the  people,  and 
stimulate  them  to  a  cordial  agreement  to  purchase 
none  but  certain  enumerated  articles  out  of  any  of 
the  stores  after  such  a  period,  nor  import  nor 
purchase  any  themselves.  This,  if  it  did  not  ef- 
fectually  withdraw  the  factors  from  their  importa- 
tions, would  at  least  make  them  extremely  cautious 
in  doing  it,  as  the  prohibited  goods  could  be  vended 
to  none  but  the  non-associators,  or  those  who  would 
pay  no  regard  to  their  association;  both  of  whom 
ought  to  be  stigmatized,  and  made  the  objects  of 
public  reproach. 

The  more  I  consider  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  the 
more  ardently  I  wish  success  to  it,  because  I  think 
there  are  private  as  well  as  pubhc  advantages  to 
result  from  it, — the  former  certain,  however  pre- 
carious the  other  may  prove.  For  in  respect  to 
the  latter,  I  have  always  thought,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  same  power,  (for  here  alone  the  authority  de- 
rives) which  assumes  the  right  of  taxation^  they 
may  attempt  at  least  to  refrain  our  manufactories, 
especially  those  of  a  public  nature,  the  same  equity 
and  justice  prevaihng  in  the  one  case  as  the  other, 
it  being  no  greater  hardship  to  forbid  my  manu- 
facturing, than  it  is  to  order  me  to  buy  goods  of 
them  loaded  with  duties,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue.  But  as  a  measure  of  this  sort 
would  be  an  additional  exertion  of  arbitrary  power, 
wx  cannot  be  worsted,  I  think,  by  putting  it  to  the 
test. 

On  the  other  hand^  that  the  colonies  are  consid- 
erably indebted  to  Great  Britain,  is  a  truth  uni- 
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versalljr  acknowledged.  That  many  families  are 
reduced  almost^  if  not  quite,  to  penury  and  want 
from  the  low  ebb  of  their  fortunes,  and  estates 
daily  selling  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  the  public 
papers  furnish  but  too  many  melancholy  proofs 
of,  and  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort  will  contribute 
more  effectually  than  any  other  I  can  devise  to 
emerge  the  countiy  from  the  distress  it  at  present 
labors  under,  I  do  most  firmly  believe,  if  it  can  be 
generally  adopted.  And  I  can  see  but  one  set 
of  people  (the  merchants  excepted,)  who  will  not, 
or  ought  not,  to  wish  well  to  the  scheme,  and  that 
is  those  who  live  genteelly  and  hospitably  on  clear 
estates*  Such  as  these,  were  they  not  to  consider 
the  valuable  object  in  view,  and  the  good  of  others, 
might  think  it  hard  to  be  curtailed  in  their  living 
and  enjoyments.  For  as  to  the  penurious  man, 
he  saves  his  money  and  he  saves  his  credit,  having 
the  best  plea  for  doing  that,  which  before,  perhaps, 
he  had  the  most  ^nolent  struggles  to  refrain  from 
doing.  The  extravagant  and  expensive  man  has 
the  same  good  plea  to  retrench  his  expenses.  He 
is  thereby  furnished  with  a  pretext  to  live  within 
bounds,  and  embraces  it.  Prudence  dictated  econ- 
omy to  him  before^  but  his  resolution  was  too  weak 
to  put  it  in  practice;  For  how  can  I,  says  he,  who 
have  lived  in  such  and  such  a  manner^  change  my 
method?  I  am  ashamed  to  do  it,  and,  besides,  such 
an  alteration  in  the  system  of  my  living  will  create 
suspicions  of  the  decay  in  my  fortune,  and  such  a 
thought  the  world  must  not  harbour.  I  will  e*en 
continue  my  course,  till  at  last  the  course  discon- 
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tinues  the  estate,  a  sale  of  it  being  the  consequence 
of  his  perseverance  in  error.  This  I  am  satisfied  is 
the  way,  that  many,  who  have  set  out  in  the  wrong 
track,  have  reasoned^  till  ruin  stares  them  in  the 
face.  And  in  respect  to  the  poor  and  needy  man, 
he  is  only  left  in  the  same  situation  that  he  was 
found, — better^  I  might  say,  because,  as  he  judges 
from  comparison,  his  condition  is  amended  in  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches  nearer  to  those  above  him. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  the  scheme  a 
good  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  he  tried  here,  with 
such  alterations  as  the  exigency  of  our  circum- 
stances renders  absolutely  necessary.  But  how,  and 
in  what  manner  to  begin  the  work,  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  whether  it  can  be 
attempted  with  propriety  or  efficacy  (further  than 
a  coomiunication  of  sentiments  to  one  another)  be- 
fore May,  when  the  Court  and  Assembly  will  meet 
in  Williamsburg,  and  a  uniform  plan  can  be  con- 
certed, and  sent  into  the  different  counties  to  oper- 
ate at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
everywhere,  is  a  thing  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt 
upon,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion  of.* 


^  **  If  there  are  any  articles  contained  in  either  of  the  re- 
spective invoices  (paper  only  excepted)  which  are  taxed  by  act 
of  Wrliament  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  America, 
it  is  my  express  desire  and  request,  that  they  may  not  be  sent, 
tts  I  have  v^ry  heartily  entered  into  an  association  (copies  of 
which  T  make  no  doubt  you  have  ^een,  otherwise  I  should  have 
enclosed  one)  not  to  Import  any  article  which  now  is,  or  here- 
after shall  be  taxed  for  this  purpose  until  the  said  act  or  acts 
are  repealed.  I  am  therefore  particular  in  mentioning  this 
matter  as  1  am  fully  determined  to  adhere  religiously  to  it,  and 
may  perhaps  have  wrote   for  some  things  unwittingly  which 
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TO   BEY  AN   FAIRFAX 

Mount  Vebnon,  4  July,  1774. 

Deajl  Snt, 

*  *  *  As  to  your  political  sentiments,  I  would 
heartily  join  you  in  them,  so  far  as  relates  to  a 
humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  throne,  provided 
there  was  the  most  distant  hope  of  success.  But 
have  we  not  tried  this  already?  Have  we  not  ad- 
dressed the  Lords,  and  remonstrated  to  the  Com- 
DDona?  And  t^o  what  end?  Did  they  deign  to  look 
at  our  petitions?  Does  it  not  appear,  as  clear  as 
the  sun  in  its  meridian  brightness,  that  there  is  a 
regular,  systematic  plan  formed  to  fix  the  right  and 
practice  of  taxation  upon  us?  Does  not  the  uni- 
form conduct  of  Parhament  for  some  years  past 
confirm  this?  Do  not  all  the  debates,  especially 
those  just  brought  to  us,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  side  of  government,  expressly  declare  that 
America  must  be  taxed  in  aid  of  the  British  funds, 
and  that  she  has  no  longer  resources  within  herself? 
Is  there  any  thing  to  be  expected  from  petitioning 
after  this?  Is  not  the  attack  upon  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  people  of  Boston,  before  restitu- 
tion of  the  loss  to  the  India  Company  was 
demanded^  a  plain  and  self-evident  proof  of 
what  they  are  aiming  at?  Do  not  the  subsequent 
bills  (now  I  dare  say  acts) ,  for  depriving  the  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  of  its  charter,  and  for  transporting 
offenders  into  other  colonies  or  to  Great  Britain 


tnay    be    under   these    circumstances." — Washington    to    Rohert 
C4srif^  London,  25  July,  1769. 
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for  trial,  where  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  justice  can  be  obtained,  convince  us 
that  the  administration  is  determined  to  stick  at 
nothing  to  carry  its  point?  Ought  we  not,  then» 
to  put  our  virtue  and  fortitude  to  the  severest  test? 
With  you  I  think  it  a  folly  to  attempt  more  than 
:ffe  can  execute,  as  that  will  not  only  bring  dis- 
grace upon  us,  but  weaken  our  cause;  yet  I  think 
we  may  do  more  than  is  generally  believed,  in  re- 
spect to  the  non-importation  scheme.  As  to  the 
withholding  of  our  remittances,  that  is  another 
point,  in  which  I  own  I  have  my  doubts  on  several 
accounts,  but  principally  on  that  of  justice;  for  I 
tliink,  whilst  we  are  accusing  others  of  injustice,  we 
should  be  just  ourselves;  and  how  this  can  be, 
whilst  we  owe  a  considerable  debt,  and  refuse  pay- 
ment of  it  to  Great  Britain,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 
Nothing  but  the  last  extremity,  I  think,  can 
justify  it  Whether  this  is  now  come,  is  the 
question. 


«    «   « 


TO  BBYAN   FAOtFAX 

Mount  Verkon,  20  July,  1T74. 

Deab  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  was  not  presented  to  me 
till  after  the  resolutions,  (which  were  adjudged 
advisable  for  this  county  to  come  to),  had  been 
revised,  altered,  and  corrected  in  the  committee; 
nor  till  we  had  gone  into  a  general  meeting  in  the 
court-house,  and  my  attention  necessarily  called 
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every  moment  to  the  business  that  was  before  it.* 
I  did,  however^  upon  receipt  of  it,  (in  that  hurry 
and  bustle,)  hastily  run  it  over,  and  handed  it  round 
to  the  gentlemen  on  the  bench  of  which  there  were 
many ;  but,  as  no  person  present  seemed  in  the  least 
disposed  to  adopt  your  sentiments*  as  there  ap- 
peared a  perfect  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in 
the  measures  proposed  (except  from  a  Mr-  Wfl- 
liamson,  who  was  for  adopting  your  advice  liter- 
ally, without  obtaining  a  second  voice  on  his  side), 
and  as  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
shown,  advised  me  not  to  have  it  read,  as  it  was 
not  like  to  make  a  convert,  and  repugnant,  (some 
of  them  thought,)  to  the  verj'^  principle  we  were 
contending  for,  I  forbore  to  offer  it  otherwise  than 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned;  which  I  shall  be 
sorry  for,  if  it  gives  you  any  dissatisfaction  in  not 
having  your  sentiments  read  to  the  county  at 
large,  instead  of  communicating  them  to  the  first 
people  in  it,  by  offering  them  the  letter  in  the  man- 
ner I  did. 

That  I  differ  very  widely  from  you,  in  respect 
to  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  defeat  [repeal]  of  the 

1  The  inhabitantfr  of  Fairfax  County  had  assembled,  and 
ftppointefi  a  cammittee  for  drawing  up  reaotutiona  eacpressive 
of  their  sentimgnta  on  the  great  topics  which  agitated  the 
country.  Washington  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and 
moderator  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  people.  An  able  report 
wa0  prepared  by  the  committee^  containing  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions^ which  were  preserited  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  m^ 
habitants  at  the  court-house  in  Fairfax  County  on  the  18th  of 
July,  nt  lA  printed  in  Force's  American  Archivetf  Fourth 
Series,  L,  &97,  and  in  Sparks,  The  Writinffa  of  Washinfftonf 
]].,  488.] 

Mr*  Bryan  Fairfax,  who  had  been  present  on  former  ocea- 
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acts  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge;  and  that  this  differ- 
ence in  opinion  may  probably  proceed  from  the 
diiferent  constructions  we  put  upon  the  conduct 
and  intention  of  the  ministry  may  also  be  true;  but, 
as  I  see  nothing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  induce  a  be- 
lief that  the  Parliament  would  embrace  a  favor^ 
able  opportunity  of  repealing  acts,  which  they  go 
on  with  great  rapidity  to  pass,  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  tyrannical  system;  and,  on  the  other, 
I  observe,  or  think  I  observe,  that  government  is 
pursuing  a  regular  plan  at  the  expense  of  law  and 
justice  to  overthrow  our  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties,  how  can  I  expect  any  redress  from  a 
measure,  which  has  been  ineffectually  tried  already? 
For,  Sir,  what  is  it  we  are  contending  against? 
Is  it  against  paying  the  duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  on  tea  because  burthensome?  No,  it  is  the 
right  only,  we  have  all  along  disputed,  and  to  this 
end  we  have  already  petitioned  his  Majesty  in  aa 
humble  and  dutiful  manner  as  subjects  could  do. 
Nay,  more,  we  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons  in  their  different  legislative 
capacities,  setting  forth,  that,  as  Englishmen,  we 
could  not  be  deprived  of  this  essential  and  valuable 
part  of  a  constitution.  If,  then,  as  the  fact  really 
is,  it  is  against  the  right  of  taxation  that  we  now  do, 
and,  (as  I  before  said,)  all  along  have  contended, 


m'oQSr  not  approving  all  the  resolutions,  absented  himself  froni 
thin  meeting,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  chaimuLn,  stating 
hia  yiewB  and  objections,  with  the  request  that  it  should  b« 
publidy  read.— Sparfcfl. 
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why  shoxild  they  suppose  an  exertion  of  this  power 
would  be  less  obnoxious  now  than  formerly?  And 
what  reasons  have  we  to  believe,  that  they  would 
make  a  second  attemptj  while  the  same  sentiments 
filled  the  breast  of  every  American,  if  they  did  not 
intend  to  enforce  it  if  possible?  * 


^  Mr.  Fairfax  had  written: — "I  come  now  to  consider  a  re- 
AoJve^  which  ought  to  be  the  most  objected  to,  as  tending  more 
to  wid«ii  the  breach,  and  prevent  a  reconciliation  than  any 
other.  I  mean  that,  wherein  the  authority  of  Parliament  ia 
altnost  in  every  instance  denied.  Something  similar  to  this, 
though  more  imprudent,  is  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  the 
conduct  of  some  m  New  England.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  America  has  been  gradually  encroach- 
ing; that,  as  they  have  given  up  points,  we  have  insisted  on 
more.  The  fact  is  true,  as  to  encroachment,  but  the  reason 
assigned  is  wrong.  It  i&  not  because  they  have  giveo  up  points, 
but  because  they  have  not  given  them  up,  that  we  out  of 
resentment  demand  more  than  we  at  first  thought  of.  But  how- 
ever  natural  it  is  for  people  incensed  to  increase  their  claims, 
and  whatever  our  anger  may  induce  us  to  say,  in  calm 
deliberations  we  should  not  insist  on  any  thing  unreasonable. 
We  have  all  along  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
FTX)m  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  I  believe  there  never 
waa  an  act  of  ParUament  disputed,  till  the  famous  Stamp  Act. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  alt  the  acta  made  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colonies  do  not  extend  here,  unless  the  colonies  are 
particularly  named;  therefore  all  act^  wherein  they  are  in- 
cluded do  extend  here. 

**  When  the  Stamp  Act  was  repeated,  it  was  said,  and  I  did 
not  hear  it  contradicted,  that  the  Americans  objected  to  in- 
temal  taxes^  but  not  to  external  duties.  When  the  duty  on  tea 
was  laidt  as  an  external  duty,  we  objected  to  it.  and  with  some 
reason,  because  it  was  not  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  but  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  This  was  deemed  a 
small  encroachment  on  our  first  demands.  Some  now  object 
to  the  authority,  which  has  established  and  regulated  the  post- 
office,  a  very  useful  regulation.  Others  deny  their  authority  in 
regard  to  our  internal  affairs.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  it  is 
impossihiet  that  the  troubles  of  America  should  ever  have  an 
ead.    Whatever  we  may  wish  to  be  the  case^  it  becomes  good 
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The  conduct  of  the  Boston  people  could  not  jus* 
tify  the  rigor  of  their  measures,  unless  there  had 
been  a  requisition  of  payment  and  refusal  of  it; 
nor  did  that  measure  require  an  act  to  deprive  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  of  their  charter, 
or  to  exempt  offenders  from  trial  in  the  place  where 
offences  were  committedj  as  there  was  not,  nor  could 
not  be,  a  single  instance  produced  to  manifest  the 
necessity  of  it.  Are  not  all  these  things  self-evi- 
dent proofs  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  plan  to  tax  us? 
If  we  want  further  proofs,  do  not  all  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  serve  to  confirm  this?  And 
has  not  General  Gage's  conduct  since  his  arrival, 
(in  stopping  the  address  of  his  Council,  and  pub- 
lishing a  proclamation  more  becoming  a  Turkish 
bashaw,  than  an  English  governor,  declaring  it 
treason  to  associate  in  any  manner  by  which  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  aflfected,)  ex- 
hibited an  unexampled  testimony  of  the  most 
despotic  system  of  tyranny,  that  ever  was  practised 
in  a  free  government?  In  short,  what  further 
proofs  are  wanted  to  satisfy  one  of  the  designs  of 
tlie  ministry,  than  their  own  acts,  which  are  uniform 

subjects  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  their  country.  When- 
ever a  political  establishment  has  been  settled,  it  ou^ht  to  htt 
considered  what  that  is,  and  not  what  it  ou^ht  to  be.  To  fix 
a  contrary  principle  i$  to  lay  the  foundation  of  continual 
broila  and  revolutions. 

"  The  Parliament  from  prescription  have  a  right  to  make 
laws  binding  on  the  colonies,  except  those  imposing  taxes. 
From  prescription  the  Americans  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
Let  ua  stand  upon  good  ^ound  in  our  opposition,  otherwise 
many  upon  reflection  may  desert  the  cause.  Therefore  I  hope 
some  alteration  will  be  made  in  the  second  resolve,  or  that 
nothine  under  this  head  will  be  mentioned." — SparkM, 
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rand  plainly  tending  to  the  same  point,  nay,  if  I 
nustake  not,  avowedly  to  fix  the  right  of  taxation? 
What  hope  then  from  petitioning,  when  they  tell 
us,  that  now  or  never  is  the  time  to  fix  the  matter? 
Shall  we,  after  this,  whine  and  cry  for  relief,  when 
we  have  already  tried  it  in  vain?  Or  shall  we  su- 
pinely sit  and  see  one  province  after  another  fall 
a  prey  to  despotism  1  If  I  was  in  any  douht,  as  to 
the  right  which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  to  tax  us  without  our  consent,  I  should  most 
heartily  coincide  with  you  in  opinion,  that  to  peti- 
tion, and  petition  only,  is  the  proper  method  to 
apply  for  relief;  because  we  should  then  be  asking 
a  favor,  and  not  claiming  a  right,  which,  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  our  constitution,  we  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion»  indubitably  entitled  to.  I  should  even  think 
it  criminal  to  go  further  than  this,  under  such  an 
idea;  but  none  such  I  have.  I  think  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  hath  no  more  right  to  put  their 
hands  into  my  pocket,  without  my  consent,  than 
I  have  to  put  my  hands  into  yours  for  money;  and 
this  being  already  urged  to  them  in  a  firm,  hut 
decent  manner,  by  ail  the  colonies,  what  reason  is 
there  to  expect  any  thing  from  their  justice? 

As  to  the  resolution  for  addressing  the  throne,  I 
own  to  you.  Sir,  I  think  the  whole  might  as  well 
have  been  expunged.  I  expect  nothing  from  the 
measure,  nor  should  my  voice  have  accompanied  it, 
if  the  non-importation  scheme  was  intended  to  be 
retarded  by  it;  ^  for  I  am  convinced,  as  much  as  I 

*  Amon^  the  Alexandria  resolves,  which  were  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Fairfax's  letter,  there  was  one  fgr  p«titionui£  the  Kin^. 
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am  of  mj^  existence,  that  there  is  no  relief  hut  in 
their  distress;  and  I  think,  at  least  I  hope,  that 
there  is  public  virtue  enough  left  among  us  to  deny 
ourselves  every  thing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life  to  accomphsh  this  end.  This  we  have  a  right 
to  do,  and  no  power  upon  earth  can  compel  us  to 
do  otherwise^  till  they  have  first  reduced  us  to  the 
most  abject  state  of  slaverj'  that  ever  was  designed 
for  mankind-  The  stopping  our  exports  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  shorter  cut  than  the  other  to  effect 
this  purpose ;  but  if  we  owe  money  to  Great  Britain, 
nothing  but  the  last  necessity  can  justify  the  non- 
payment of  it;  and,  therefore,  I  have  great  doubts 
upon  this  head,  and  wish  to  see  the  other  method 
first  tried»  which  is  legal  and  will  facilitate  these 
payments. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  some  con- 
In  relation  to  this,  he  wrote: — '*!  hope  it  will  be  recommended, 
thatf  if  a  petition  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  sent  home  by 
the  ^neral  Congress^  no  conditional  resolution,  which  may  be 
formed  at  the  time^  shoald  be  ptibUghed  xmti]  it  ia  known,  that 
the  petition  has  had  no  eSect,  For  we  should  otherwise  de- 
stroy the  very  intention  of  it.  To  petition  and  to  threaten  at 
the  «ai»e  tune  aeera  to  be  ineonsistent*  It  might  be  of  aerrice 
with  the  miniatry,  if  tbey  have  evil  designs,  to  know  the  dia^ 
positions  of  the  people  here.  I  am  sure  that  sufSciently  ap- 
pears from  what  has  already  been  published.  And  if  that 
appears,  no  threatenmgs  ought  to  accompany  the  petition.  It 
ought  to  be  as  modest  as  possible^  without  descending  to  mean- 
nesa.  There  is  one  ejcpression,  then,  in  one  of  our  resolvea* 
which  I  much  object  to;  that  iB,  a  hint  to  the  King»  that,  if  his 
Majesty  will  not  comply,  there  lies  but  one  appeal.  This  ought 
aarely  to  t>e  eraaed.  There  are  two  methods  proposed  to  effect 
a  repeal ;  the  one  by  peti  tion ,  the  other  by  comptilsion. 
They  ought  then  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and  we  shall 
find  few  for  joining  them  together^  who  are  not  rather  against 
thfc  former," — Sporkt, 
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cem,  that  I  should  differ  so  widely  in  sentiment 
from  you*  in  a  niatier  of  such  great  moment  and 
general  import;  and  should  much  distnist  my  own 
judgment  upon  the  occasion,  if  my  nature  did  not 
recoil  at  the  thought  of  submitting  to  measures, 
which  I  think  subversive  of  everj^  thing  that  I 
ought  to  hold  dear  and  valuable,  and  did  I  not  find, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  voice  of  mankind  is  vatti 
me.    *    *    * 
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TO   BRYAN   FAIKFAX 

Mount  Vernon,  24  Auguat,  1774. 


Deab  Sie» 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  *  came  to  this  place, 
forwarded  by  Mr,  Ramsay,  a  few  days  after  niy 
retiu"n  from  Williamsburg,  and  I  delayed  acknow- 
ledging it  sooner,  in  the  hopes  that  I  sliould  find 
time,  before  I  began  my  other  journey  to  Phila- 
delphia,^  to  answer  it  fully,  if  not  satisfactorily; 
but,  as  much  of  my  time  has  been  engrossed  since 
I  came  home  by  company,  by  your  brother^s  sale 
and  the  business  consequent  thereupon,  in  writing 
letters  to  England,  and  now  in  attending  to  my 
own  domestic  affairs  previous  to  my  departure  as 
above,  I  find  it  impossible  to  bestow  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  yotu'  letter 

>The  letter  of  Bryan  Fairfax  to  which  this  ia  a  reply  is  an 
«9tcellerit  statement  of  the  views  of  a  moderate  loyalist,  and  ia 
printed  in  fuU  in  Ford,  The   Writings  of  George  Washington, 

^To  attend  the  First  Continental  Congress,  to  which  ho 
a  delei^te  from  Virginia. 
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as  I  could  wish  to  do,  and  therefore,  must  rely  upon 
your  good  nature  and  candor  in  excuse  for  not  at- 
tempting it.  In  truth,  persuaded  as  I  am,  that 
you  have  read  all  the  political  pieces,  which  com- 
pose a  large  share  of  the  Gazette  at  this  time,  I 
should  think  it,  but  for  your  request,  a  piece  of  inex- 
cusable arrogance  in  me,  to  make  the  least  essay 
towards  a  change  in  your  political  opinions ;  for  I 
am  sure  I  have  no  new  Ugbts  to  throw  upon  the 
subject,  or  any  other  arguments  to  offer  in  support 
of  my  own  doctrine,  than  what  you  have  seen;  and 
could  only  in  general  add,  that  an  innate  spirit  of 
freedom  first  told  me,  that  the  measures,  which  ad- 
ministration hath  for  some  time  been,  and  now 
are  most  violently  pursuing,  are  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  natural  justice;  whilst  much 
abler  beads  than  my  own  hath  fully  convinced  me, 
that  it  is  not  only  repugnant  to  natural  right,  hut 
subversive  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  in  the  establishment  of  which  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  the  kingdom  hath  been  spilt* 
Satisfied,  then,  that  the  acts  of  a  British  Parlia- 
ment are  no  longer  governed  by  the  principles  of 
justice,  that  it  is  trampling  upon  the  valuable 
rights  of  Americans,  confirmed  to  them  by  char- 
ter and  the  constitution  they  themselves  boast  of* 
and  convinced  beyond  the  smallest  doubt,  that  these 
measures  are  the  result  of  deliberation,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  hand 
of  power,  is  it  a  time  to  trifle,  or  risk  our  cause 
upon  petitions,  which  with  difficulty  obtain  access, 
and  afterwards  are  thrown  by  vrith  the  utmost  con- 
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tempt?  Or  should  we,  because  heretofore  imsus- 
picious  of  design,  and  then  unwilling  to  enter  into 
disputes  with  the  mother  countrj^  go  on  to  hear 
more,  and  forbear  to  enumerate  our  just  causes  of 
complaint?  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  say  where  the  line  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  should  be  drawn ;  but  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  one  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  our 
rights  clearly  ascertained,  I  could  wish,  I  own, 
that  the  dispute  had  been  left  to  posterity  to  deter- 
mine, but  the  crisis  is  arrived  when  we  must  assert 
our  rights,  or  submit  to  every  imposition,  that  can 
be  heaped  upon  us,  till  custom  and  use  shall  make 
us  as  tame  and  abject  slaves,  as  the  blacks  we  rule 
over  with  such  arbitrary  sway, 

I  intended  to  have  wrote  no  more  than  an  apol- 
ogy for  not  writing;  but  I  find  I  am  insensibly 
running  into  a  length  I  did  not  expect,  and  there- 
fore shall  conclude  with  remarking,  that,  if  you 
disavow  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  us,  (un- 
represented as  we  are,)  we  only  differ  in  respect 
to  the  mode  of  opposition,  and  this  difference  prin- 
cipally arises  from  your  belief,  that  they — the  Par- 
liament, I  mean, — want  a  decent  opportunity  to 
repeal  the  acts;  whilst  I  am  as  fully  convinced,  as 
I  am  of  my  own  existence,  that  there  has  been  a 
regular,  systematic  plan  formed  to  enforce  them* 

d  that  nothing  but  unanimity  in  the  colonies  (a 
stroke  they  did  not  expect)  and  firmness,  can  pre- 
vent it*  It  seems  from  the  best  advices  from  Bos- 
ton, that  General  Gage  is  exceedingly  disconcerted 
at  the  quiet  and  steady  conduct  of  the  people  of 
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the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  at  the  measures  pur- 
suing by  the  other  governments;  as  I  dare  say  he 
expected  to  have  forced  those  oppressed  people 
into  compliance,  or  irritated  them  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence before  this,  for  a  more  colorable  pretense  of 
ruling  that  and  the  other  colonies  with  a  high  hand. 
But  I  am  done. 

I  shall  set  off  on  Wednesday  next  for  Philadel' 
phia,  whither,  if  you  have  any  commands,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  oblige  you  in  them ;  being,  dear  Sir,  with 
real  regard,  &c. 


P.S. 

BUI  I 


Pray  what  do  you  think  of  the  Canada 


TO   CAPTAIN   ROBEET   MACKENZIE. 

FfiiLADELFHiA,  9  October,  1774. 

Dear  Sm, 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo  from  Boston  gave 
me  pleasure,  as  I  learnt  thereby,  that  you  were 
well,  and  might  be  expected  at  Mount  Vernon  in 
your  way  to  or  from  James  River,  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.* 

i"Ai  that  Congress  [the  first  Continental],  Washington  had 
Appeared  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia,  but  ap- 
parently not  yet  clear  aa  to  what  extent  it  was  proper  to  io- 
volve  him&elf  in  th«  ditBcultiea  into  which  Massachusetts  was 
plunged.  There  ia  reaaon  to  suppose  that  he  shared  somewhat 
in  the  distrust  generally  fdt^  south  of  New  England,  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Massachusetts  leaders.  Whilst  in  this  state  of 
mind,  he  received  a  letter  from  Captam  MacKenzie.  MacKen- 
aie  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  an  acquaintance  of  Washing- 
ton, who  had  taken  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  and  was 
at  this  time  attached   to   one   of   the    regiments    stationed    at 
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When  I  have  said  this,  permit  me  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  friend  (for  you  know  I  always  esteemed 
you)  to  express  my  sorrow,  that  fortune  should 
place  you  in  a  sen^ice,  that  must  fix  curses  to  the 
latest  posterity^  upon  the  contrivers,  and,  if  suc- 
cess (which,  by  the  by,  is  impossible)  accompanies 
it,  execrations  upon  all  those,  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  execution, 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate,  that  an  officer 
is  not  to  discharge  his  duty,  even  when  chance,  not 
choice,  has  placed  him  in  a  disagreeable  situation; 
but  1  conceive^  when  you  condemn  the  conduct  of 
the  Massachusetts  people,  you  reason  from  effects, 
not  causes;  otherwise  you  would  not  wonder  at  a 
people,  who  are  every  day  receiving  fresh  proofs 
of  a  systematic  assertion  of  an  arbitrary  power, 
deeply  planned  to  overturn  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion  of  their  country,  and  to  violate  the  most 
essential  and  valuable  rights  of  mankind,  being 

Boston,  The  object  of  the  letter  was  to  prejudice  his  mind 
againat  the  action  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  exert  his  influence  to  counteract  the  policy  their 
dele^tes  were  adyocating  in  Philadelphia,  Determined  to  sat- 
isfy himseLf  as  to  the  true  character  and  desigTis  of  these  dele- 
gates, he  seems  to  have  sought  an  interview  and  free  conference 
ynih  them  at  their  lodgings.  That  interview  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  September^  1774.  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
ajid  Dr,  Shippen  of  Philadelphia,  were  also  present.  It  seems 
to  have  settled  all  Washington's  doubts,  if  he  had  any;  for  in- 
stead of  noisy,  brawling  demagogues^  meaning  mi^hief  only, 
he  found  the  delegates  plain,  downright  practical  men,  seeking 
safety  from  oppression,  and  contemplating  violence  only  as  a 
result  of  an  absolute  necessity  forced  on  them  by  the  govem- 
ment  at  home.  The  effect  of  this  conference  is  made  visible  in 
his  answer  to  MacKenzie." — Charles  Francis  Adams,  Proeeed- 
inff»  of  the  MaBBachusetta  Historical  Sodety^  iv.,  69. 
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irritated,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  from  acts 
of  the  greatest  violence  and  intemperance.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  to  you  candidlj'^,  that  1 
view  things  in  a  very  different  point  of  light  from 
the  one  in  which  you  seem  to  consider  them;  and 
though  you  are  led  to  believe  by  venal  men, — for 
such  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  calling  those  new- 
fangled counsellors,  who  fly  to  and  surround  you^ 
and  all  others,  who,  for  honors  or  pecuniary 
gratifications,  will  lend  their  aid  to  overturn  the 
constitution,  and  introduce  a  system  of  arbitrary 
government, — although  you  are  taught,  I  say,  by 
discoursing  with  such  men,  to  beheve,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  are  rebellious,  setting  up  for 
independency,  and  what  not,  give  me  leave,  my 
good  friend,  to  telJ  you,  that  you  are  abused, 
grossly  abused.  This  I  advance  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  and  boldness,  which  may  claim  your  be- 
lief, having  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  people  you  are  among,  from 
the  leaders  of  them,  in  opposition  to  the  present 
measures  of  the  administration,  than  you  have  from 
those  whose  business  it  is,  not  to  disclose  truths, 
but  to  misrepresent  facts  in  order  to  justify  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  world  their  own  conduct. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce 
it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  that 
government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent^ 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  indepen- 
dence; but  this  you  may  at  the  same  time  rely 
on,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of 
those   valuable   rights   and   privileges,    which   are 
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essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and 
without  which,  hfe,  liberty,  and  property  are  ren- 
dered totally  insecure. 

These,  Sir,  being  certain  consequences,  which 
must  naturally  result  from  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament relative  to  America  in  general,  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  particular, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  I  repeat,  that  men,  who 
wish  to  avert  the  impending  blow,  should  attempt 
to  oppose  it  in  its  progress,  or  prepare  for  their 
defence,  if  it  cannot  be  averted?  Surely  I  may 
be  allowed  to  answer  in  the  negative;  and  again 
give  me  leave  to  add  as  my  opinion,  that  more 
blood  will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion,  if  the  minis- 
try are  determined  to  push  matters  to  extremity, 
than  history  has  ever  yet  furnished  instances  of 
in  the  annals  of  North  America,  and  such  a  vital 
wound  will  be  given  to  the  peace  of  this  great 
country,  as  time  itself  cannot  cure,  or  eradicate  the 
remembrance  of. 

But  I  have  done,^  I  was  involuntarily  led  into 
a  short  discussion  of  this  subject  by  your  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Boston  people,  and  your 
opinion  of  their  wishes  to  set  up  for  independency. 
I  am  well  satisfied,  that  no  such  thing  is  desired  by 
any  thinking  man  in  all  North  America;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest 

i  This  letter  was  written  while  Washington  was  in  Phila- 
ddphia  attending  the  sessions  of  the  FiT-st  Continental  Con- 
gresfi.  Something  of  the  impression  that  he  made  upon  his 
asscwiates  in  that  body  may  be  gleaned  from  the  report  of 
Patrick  Henry,  That  statesman  upon  his  return  to  Virginia 
was  aaked  whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in  the  Con- 
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advocates  for  liberty,  that  i>eace  and  tranqiiilliiy, 
upon  constitutional  grounds,  may  be  restored,  and 
the  horrors  of  civil  discord  prevented.   *   *   * 

gress.  His  reply  was,  "If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rnt- 
ledge  of  South  Carolina  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator;  but  if  yon 
speak  of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor." — 
Wirty  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry,  118. 
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In  the  War  for  Independence 


Who  can  hope  ever  to  know  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  our  Kevolation,  its 
motive^  its  conduct,  ita  Btern  and 
patient  purpoee,  or  its  coat,  without 
studying  Washington ^b  letters? 

MosBS  CoTT  Tyluh* 


ADDHESS   ACCEPTrNG   THE   COMMAND  OF  THE  AKMY, 
16  JUKE,  1775.^ 

Mk,  President, 

Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor 
done  me  in  this  appoiiitnient,  yet  I  feel  great  dis- 
tress from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and 
military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  exten- 
sive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Con- 
gress desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty  and  exert  evei^'-  power  I  possess  in  the  service 

*  On  June  15,  1775,  tlie  Continental  Congress  resolved  "  that 
&  General  be  appointed  to  command  all  the  continental  forces 
raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  Araerican  liberty/* 
and  **  that  five  hundred  dollars,  per  month,  be  allowed  for  his 
pay  and  expenses."  A  ballot  then  being  tak^n,  Washington 
was  unanimously  elected.  The  next  day,  Friday,  June  16,  "  the 
president  [John  Hancock]  from  the  chair  informed  Geo;  Wash- 
ington Esqr*  that  he  had  the  order  of  Congress  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  Congress  had  by  a  unanimous  vote  made  choice  of  him 
to  be  general  and  commander  in  chief  to  take  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised,  in  defence  of 
American  Liberty,  and  desired  his  acceptance  of  it*  Whereupon 
Colonel  Waahinffton,  standing  in  his  place,'*  accepted  the  ap- 
pointroenU  See  The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congr^ss^ 
1774-1736    (Ford's  edition),  ii.,  91,  92. 
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COMMISSION    AS    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

^Blc  d^legatev  of  the   United  Colonies   of  New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  bay,  Rhode  lalatid,  ConneAtu:ut^  New-York^  Nev^ 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania ,  New  Casile^  Kent  <£  Susse:^  on  Delawttref 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  CaroHna 
To   ^eortr^e  ^I&fi1l£n0t0tt    Esquire 

TjJSXz  Teposinff  eBpecial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  pa- 
trtQtiamf  conduct  and  fidelity  Do  by  these  presents  cojtstitut^ 
and  appoint  you  to  be  ^ciXJCtaX  iBUXiSL  tf^tftavnundtX  ttt 
4FIlicf  ^f  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies  and  of  ail  th& 
f&rc08  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  th^m  and  of  all  others  who  shall 
voluntary  offer  their  service  and  foin  the  said  army  for  the  de- 
fence of  Afnerican  Liberty  and  for  repelling  every  hotttih  in- 
vasion thereof.  And  you  are  hereby  vested  ipith  full  power 
and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  service. 

^TtA  ^^  *^o  hereby  stT-ictly  charge  and  require  ati  offUera 
and  soldiers  under  your  cominand  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders 
&  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  duties. 

^trff  ve  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in 
executing  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  dis- 
erpiine  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army  and  that  the 
soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and  provided  with  all  convenient 
nscessariss^ 

^UtL  yo^  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  every  reject  by 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  war  {as  herewith  g(ven  you)  and 
punctually  to  obseri'e  attd  follow  such  orders  and  directions 
from  time  io  tirne  as  you  shall  receive  froTn  this  or  a  future 
Congress  of  the  said  United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed^ 

This  Commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this 
or  a  future  Congress^ 

By  order  of  the  Congress 
John  Hancock  Fresident 
Daied^  Philadelphia,  June  19th  177S. 

Attest  Chas.  Thomson  Seer, 
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and  for  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they 
will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  dis* 
tinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But 
lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavor- 
able to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered 
by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  de- 
clare with  the  utmost  sincerity  I  do  not  think  my- 
self equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with* 

As  to  pay,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress, that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have 
tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment  at 
the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it,  I  will 
keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those  I 
doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I 
desire. 
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TO  MES.   MARTHA   WASHINGTON^ 

PBtUiDELPHiA,  18  Jane,  1775. 

My  Deakest, 

I  am  now  set  down  to  write  to  you  on  a  subject, 
which  fills  me  with  inexpressible  concern,  and  this 
concern  is  greatly  aggravated  and  increased,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  uneasiness  I  know  it  will  give 
you.     It  has  been  determined  in  Congress,  that  the 

1 "  WasKingtoti  waa  not  only  too  reserved,  bat  he  had  too 
tn\ich  true  Bentiment,  to  leave  his  correspondence  with  Mra. 
Washington  behind  him.  *  *  *  Only  one  letter  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ini^n  apparently  has  survived" — Lodge,  George  Washinifton, 
ii.,  363^  This  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  At  least  two 
tettcTB  to  Mrs.  Washington  Gurvive  (see  pa^  6  for  the  first 
one),  and  are  interesting  evidence  of  the  wanmth  of  Washing- 
ton** AffeetionR.  A  nmn  sa  cold  and  unresponsive  as  he  is  com- 
jDpfBly  represented  to  be  could  not  have  written  such  letters. 
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whole  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  American 
cause  shall  be  put  under  my  care,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  proceed  immediately  to  Boston 
to  take  upon  me  the  command  of  it. 

You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy,  when  I 
assure  you,  in  the  most  solemn  mamier,  that,  so 
far  from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used 
every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only 
from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the 
family,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity,  and  that  I  should 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you 
at  home,  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times 
seven  years.  But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny, 
that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I  shall  hope 
that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  answer  some 
good  purpose.  You  might,  and  I  suppose  did 
perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  my  letters,  that  I  was 
apprehensive  I  could  not  avoid  tins  appointment, 
as  I  did  not  pretend  to  intimate  when  I  should 
return.  That  was  the  case.  It  was  utterly  out  of 
my  power  to  refuse  this  appointment,  without  ex- 
posing my  character  to  such  censures,  as  would 
have  reflected  dishonor  upon  myself,  and  given  pain 
to  my  friends.  This,  I  am  sure,  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  must  have 
lessened  me  considerably  in  my  own  esteem.  I 
shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Prod- 
dence,  which  has  heretofore  preserved  and  been 
bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return 
safe  to  you  in  the  fall,     I  shall  feel  no  pain  from 
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the  toil  or  the  danger  of  the  campaign;  my  uiJiap- 
piness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you 
will  feel  from  being  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg, 
that  you  will  summon  your  whole  fortitude^  and 
pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Nothing 
will  give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  hear 
tliis,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.  My  earn- 
est and  ardent  desire  is,  that  you  would  pursue 
any  plan  that  is  most  likely  to  produce  content,  and 
a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity;  as  it  must  add 
greatly  to  my  uneasy  feelings  to  hear,  that  you  are 
dissatisfied  or  complaining  at  what  1  really  could 
not  avoid. 

As  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  common  pru- 
dence dictates  to  every  man  the  necessity  of  settling 
his  temporal  concerns,  while  it  is  in  Ixis  power,  and 
while  the  mind  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  I  have^ 
since  I  came  to  this  place  {for  I  had  not  time  to 
do  it  before  I  left  home)  got  Colonel  Pendleton 
to  draft  a  will  for  me,  by  the  directions  I  gave  him, 
which  will  I  now  enclosCp  The  provision  made  for 
you  in  case  of  my  death  will,  I  hope,  be  agreeable, 

I  shall  add  nothing  more,  as  I  have  several  let- 
ters to  write,  but  to  desire  that  you  will  remember 
me  to  your  friends,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 
with  the  most  unfeigned  regard,  my  dear  Patsy, 
yoxir  affectionate,  &c. 


TO  THE    FREStDKNT   OF   CONGEESS. 

Camp  at  Cambridge,  21  September,  1775. 

Sir, 

I  have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  being  favored 
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with  the  commands  of  the  honorable  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  my  two  last  letters.  The  season 
now  advances  so  fast,  that  I  cannot  any  longer  de- 
fer laying  before  them  such  further  measures  as 
require  their  immediate  attention,  and  in  which  I 
wait  their  direction. 

The  mode  in  which  the  present  army  has  been 
collected  has  occasioned  some  difficulty,  in  procur- 
ing the  subscription  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  to 
the  Continental  articles  of  war*  Their  principal 
objection  has  been,  that  it  might  subject  them  to 
a  longer  service,  than  that  for  which  they  engaged 
under  their  several  provincial  establislunents*  It 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  reason  away  the  prejudices 
of  a  whole  army,  often  instilled,  and  in  this  instance 
at  least  encouraged,  by  their  officers  from  private 
and  narrow  views.  I  have  therefore  forbore  press- 
ing them,  as  I  did  not  experience  any  such  incon- 
venience from  their  adherence  to  their  former 
rules,  as  would  warrant  the  risk  of  entering  into  a 
contest  upon  it;  more  especially  as  the  restraints, 
necessaiy  for  the  establishment  of  essential  dis- 
cipline and  subordination,  indisposed  their  minds 
to  every  change,  and  made  it  both  duty  and  policy 
to  introduce  as  little  novelty  as  possible.  With 
the  present  army,  I  fear,  such  a  subscription  is  im- 
practicable; but  the  difficulty  will  cease  with  this 
army/ 

The  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  troops  stand 


'  The  Continental  Articles  of  War,  or  sb  Ihey  were  otherwise 
calkd,  "  Roles  an<i  Regulations  for  the  Army,"  may  be  seen  in 
the  JmintaU  of  C<mgreM,  30  June,  1775. — Sparfa, 
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engaged  to  the  1st  of  December  only;  and  none 
longer  than  the  1st  of  January,  A  dissolution  of 
the  present  army  therefore  will  take  place,  unless 
some  early  provision  is  made  against  such  an  event* 
Most  of  the  general  officers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  may  he  reenlisted  for  the  win- 
ter, or  another  campaign,  with  the  indulgence  of  a 
furlough  to  visit  their  friends,  which  may  be  regu- 
lated so  as  not  to  endanger  the  service.  How  far 
it  may  be  proper  to  form  the  new  army  entirely  out 
of  the  old,  for  another  campaign,  rather  than  from 
the  contingents  of  the  several  provinces,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  involves  in  it  too  many  consideTations 
of  policy  and  prudence,  for  me  to  undertake  to  de- 
cide. It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  draw  it  from 
any  other  source  than  the  old  army,  for  this  winter; 
and,  as  the  pay  is  ample,  I  hope  a  sufficient  num- 
ber will  engage  in  the  service  for  that  time  at 
least.  But  there  are  various  opinions  of  the  temper 
of  the  men  on  the  subject;  and  there  may  be  great 
hazard  in  deferring  the  trirf  too  long,    «    *    * 

It  gives  me  great  pain  to  be  obliged  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  honorable  Congress  to  the  state  of 
this  army,  in  terms  which  imply  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension of  being  neglected.  B'ut  my  situation 
is  inexpressibly  distressing,  to  see  the  winter  fast 
approaching  upon  a  naked  army,  the  time  of  their 
service  within  a  few  weeks  of  expiring,  and  no  pro- 
vision yet  made  for  such  important  events.  Added 
to  these,  the  miUtary  chest  is  totally  exhausted;  the 
paymaster  has  not  a  single  dollar  in  hand;  the  com- 
missary-general  assures  me  he  has  strained  his 
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credit,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  to  the  ut- 
most. The  quarteniiaster-general  is  precisely  in 
the  same  situation;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  the 
deduction  from  their  stated  allowance.  I  know 
not  to  M-hom  I  am  to  impute  this  failure;  but  I  am 
of  opinion,  if  the  evil  is  not  immediately  remedied, 
and  more  punctually  obsen-ed  in  future,  the  army 
must  absolutely  break  up.  I  hoped  I  had  expressed 
myself  so  fully  on  this  subject,  both  by  letter,  and 
to  those  members  of  the  Congress,  who  honored  the 
camp  with  a  visit,  that  no  disappointment  could 
possibly  happen.  I  therefore  hourly  expected  ad- 
vice from  the  paymaster,  that  he  had  received  a 
fresh  supply,  in  addition  to  the  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two thousand  dollars  delivered  ham  in  August; 
and  thought  myself  warranted  to  assure  the  public 
creditors,  that  in  a  few  days  they  should  be  satis* 
fied.  But  the  delay  has  brought  matters  to  such  a 
crisisj  as  admits  of  no  farther  uncertain  expecta- 
tions, I  have  therefore  sent  off  this  express  with 
orders  to  make  all  possible  despatch.  It  is  my 
most  earnest  request,  that  be  may  be  returned  with 
all  possible  expedition,  unless  the  honorable  Con- 
gress have  already  forwarded  what  is  so  indispen- 
sably necessary.     I  have  the  honor  to  he,  &c. 


TO   JOSEPH  REED- 

CAMBRtDGE,  28  November,  1775. 
DeaB  SlBf 

*    *    *    What  an  astonishing  thing  it  is,  that 
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those  who  are  employed  to  sign  the  Continental 
bills  shouJd  not  be  able,  or  inclined,  to  do  it  as  fast 
as  they  axe  wanted.  They  will  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  army,  if  they  are  not  more  attentive 
and  diligent.  Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and 
want  of  virtue,  such  stock- jobbing,  and  fertility 
in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advantages  of  one  kind 
or  another,  in  this  great  change  of  military  ar- 
rangement, I  never  saw  before,  and  pray  God  I 
may  never  be  witness  to  again.  What  will  be  the 
ultimate  end  of  these  manoeuvres  is  beyond  my  scan. 
I  tremble  at  the  prospect.  We  have  been  till  this 
time  enlisting  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  To  engage  these  I  have  been  obliged  to  allow 
furloughs  as  far  as  fifty  men  a  regiment,  and  the 
officers  I  am  persuaded  indulge  as  many  more. 
The  Connecticut  troops  will  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  longer  than  their  term  (saving  those  who 
have  enlisted  for  the  next  campaign,  and  mostly  on 
furlough),  and  such  a  dirty,  mercenary  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole,  that  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
at  any  disaster  that  may  happen.  In  short,  after 
the  last  of  this  month  our  lines  will  be  so  weakened, 
that  the  minute-men  and  militia  must  be  called  in 
for  their  defence;  these^  being  under  no  kind  of 
government  themselves,  will  destroy  the  little  sub- 
ordination 1  have  been  laboring  to  establish,  and 
run  me  into  one  evil  whilst  I  am  endeavoring  to 
avoid  another;  but  the  lesser  must  be  chosen* 
Could  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have,  and  am  likely 
to  experience,  no  consideration  upon  earth  should 
have  induced  me  to  accept  this  command-     A  regi- 
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ment  or  any  sabordlnate  departmait  would  hare 
been  aocotnpanied  with  ten  times  the  satisfsction, 
and  perhaps  the  honor,*   •   •   • 


TO  JOSEPH  t££I>. 

CAMSmoCZ,  14  JanouT,  1776, 

Deab  Sm, 

The  bearer  presents  an  opportunity  to  me  of  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  dOth 
ultimo,  (which  never  came  to  my  hands  till  last 
nighty)  and,  if  I  have  not  done  it  before,  of  your 
other  of  the  2Sd  preceding- 

>  "I  &m  very  sorry  to  be  necessitated  to  mention  to  yOQ  the 
egre^ous  want  of  public  spirit,  which  rei^fns  here  (Bfassacbu- 
aett«]*  Instea<i  of  fire&sing  to  be  ^nguged  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  which  I  vainly  flattered  myself  would  be  the  case^  I 
ftnd  we  are  likely  to  be  deserted,  and  in  a  moat  critical  time. 
Those  that  have  enlisted  must  have  a  furlough^  which  1  have 
been  obliged  lo  grant  to  fifty  at  a  time,  from  each  regiment. 
The  Connecticut  troops^  upon  whom  I  reckoned,  are  aa  back- 
ward, ind^Ml,  if  possible,  more  so  than  the  people  of  this 
colony*  Our  situation  is  truly  alarming;  and  of  this  General 
Howe  li  well  apprized,  it  being  the  common  topic  of  conversa-> 
tion,  when  the  people  left  Boston  last  Friday.  No  doubt,  when 
he  IB  reinforced,  he  wil!  avail  himself  of  the  information/* 
— Washington  ta  the  Pregident  of  Congress,  28  November,  1775- 

"  His  Excellency  is  a  great  and  good  man.  I  feel  the  high- 
est degree  of  respect  for  him.  I  wish  him  immortal  honor* 
I  think  myself  happy  in  an  opportunity  to  serve  under  bo  good 
a,  general.  My  happiness  will  be  still  greater  if  fortune  gives 
noe  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  hia  glory  and  my  country's 
food.  But  hia  Excellency,  as  you  obgerve,  has  not  had  time  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  this  people.  They 
are  naturally  as  brave  and  spirited  as  the  peasantry  of  any 
other  country;  but  you  cannot  expect  veterans  of  a  raw  militia 
of  only  a  few  months^  service.  The  common  people  are  ex* 
ceedingly  avaridoua;  the  genius  of  the  people  is  commercial, 
from    their   long    intercourse    with    trade.    The   Bentiment   of 
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The  hints  you  have  communicated  from  time  to 
time  not  only  deserve,  but  do  most  sincerely  and 
cordially  meet  with  my  thanks.  You  cannot  ren- 
der a  more  acceptable  service,  nor  in  my  estimation 
give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  your  friendship, 
than  by  a  free,  open,  and  undisguised  account  of 
every  matter  relative  to  myself  or  conduct.  I  can 
bear  to  hear  of  imputed  or  real  errors.  The  man, 
who  wishes  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
must  do  this;  because  he  is  thereby  enabled  to 
correct  his  faults,  or  remove  prejudices  which  are 
imbibed  against  him.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  thank 
you  for  giving  me  the  opinions  of  the  world,  upon 
such  points  as  you  know  me  to  be  interested  in; 
for,  as  I  have  but  one  capital  object  in  view,  I 
could  wish  to  make  my  conduct  coincide  with  the 
wishes  of  mankind,  as  far  as  I  can  consistently;  I 
mean,  without  departing  from  that  great  line  of 
duty,  which,  though  hid  under  a  cloud  for  some 
time,  from  a  peculiarity  of  circiunstances,  mayj 
nevertheless  bear  a  scrutiny.  My  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  great  and  perplexing  objects,  which 
continually   rise   to   my   view,   absorbs   all   lesser 

liosor,  the  trae  characteristic  of  a  soldier,  has  not  yet  got  the 
better  of  interest*  His  Excellency  has  been  taught  to  believe 
the  people  here  a  superior  race  of  mortals;  and  finding  them 
of  the  same  temper  and  dispositions,  passions  and  prejudices, 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  common  people  of  other  govemmento, 
they  sink  in  his  esteem.  The  country  round  here  set  no  bounds 
to  their  demand  for  hay^  wood  and  teaming.  It  has  given  his 
Excellency  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  that  they  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  extort  from  the  neceasitiea  of  the  army  such 
enormous  prices." — Gtneral  Greene  to  Henry  Ward,  18  Decem- 
ber. I77fi. 
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considerations,  and  indeed  scarcely  allows  me  time 
to  reflect,  that  there  is  such  a  body  in  existence  as 
the  Greneral  Court  of  tliis  colony/  but  when  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  a  committee;  nor  can  I,  upon 
recollection,  discover  in  what  instances  {I  wish 
they  would  be  more  explicit)  I  have  been  inatten- 
tive toj  or  sUghted  them.  They  could  not,  surely, 
conceive  that  there  was  a  propriety  in  unbosoming 
the  secrets  of  an  army  to  them;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  their  opinion  of  throwing  up  an  in- 
trenchment,  forming  a  battalion,  &c,,  &c.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  what  I  before  hinted  to 
you;  and  how  to  remedy  it  I  hardly  know,  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  few  of  the  members,  never 
go  out  of  my  own  lines,  or  see  any  of  them  iu 
them- 

I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear,  that  your  little 
fleet  has  been  shut  in  by  the  frost.  I  hope  it  has 
sailed  ere  this,  and  given  you  some  proof  of  the 
utility  of  it,  and  enabled  the  Congress  to  bestow  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  amiy, 
which  suff'ers  exceedingly  by  their  overmuch  busi- 
ness, or  too  little  attention  to  it.  We  are  now 
without  any  money  in  our  treasury,  powder  in  our 
magazines,  arms  in  our  stores.  We  are  without  a 
brigadier  (the  want  of  which  has  been  twenty  times 
urged),  engineers,  expresses  (though  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  these  two  months  to  establish 
tliem] ,  and  by  and  by,  when  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  field,  shall  not  have  a  tent  to  lie  in. 
Apropos,  what  is  doing  with  mine? 

>  The  leinalature  of  Massachusetts  is  called  the  General  Court 
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These  are  e\'ils,  but  small  in  comparison  of  those, 
which  disturb  my  present  repose.  Our  enlistments 
are  at  a  stand;  the  fears  I  ever  entertained  are  real- 
ized; that  iSj  the  discontented  officers  (for  I  do  not 
know  how  else  to  account  for  it)  have  thrown  such 
difficulties  or  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  re- 
cruiting, that  I  no  longer  entertain  a  hope  of  com- 
pleting the  army  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  I 
see  no  move  or  likelihood  of  one,  to  do  it  by  other 
means.  In  the  last  tw'o  weeks  we  have  enlisted  but 
about  a  thousand  men;  whereas  I  was  confidently 
bid  to  believe,  by  all  the  officers  I  conversed  with, 
that  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  the  regiments 
nearly  completed.  Our  total  number  upon  paper 
amounts  to  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred;  but 
as  a  large  portion  of  these  are  returned  not  joined, 
I  never  expect  to  receive  them,  as  an  ineffectual 
order  has  once  issued  to  call  them  in.  Another  is 
now  gone  forth,  peremptorily  requiring  all  officers 
under  pain  of  being  cashiered,  and  recruits  as  be- 
ing treated  as  deserters,  to  join  their  respective 
regiments  by  the  1st  day  of  next  month,  that  I  may 
know  my  real  strength;  but  if  my  fears  are  not 
imaginary,  I  shall  have  a  dreadful  account  of  the 
advanced  months  pay-  In  consequence  of  the 
assurances  given,  and  my  expectation  of  having  at 
least  men  enough  enlisted  to  defend  our  lines,  to 
which  may  be  added  my  unwiUirigness  of  burthen- 
ing  the  cause  with  unnecessary  expense,  no  rehef 
of  militia  has  been  ordered  in,  to  supply  the  places 
of  those,  who  are  released  from  their  engagements 
to-morrow,  and  on  whom,  though  many  have  prom- 
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ised  to  continue  out  the  month,  there  is  no  security 
for  their  stay. 

Thus  am  I  situated  with  respect  to  men.  With 
regard  to  arms  I  am  yet  worse  oflf.  Before  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  army,  I  issued  an  order  di- 
recting three  judicious  men  of  each  brigade  to  at- 
tend, review,  and  appraise  the  good  arms  of  every 
regiment;  and  finding  a  very  great  unwillingness 
ill  the  men  to  part  with  their  armsj  at  the  same  time 
not  having  it  in  my  power  to  pay  them  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  I  threatened 
severely,  that  every  soldier,  who  carried  away  his 
firelock  without  leave,  should  never  receive  pay  for 
those  months;  yet  so  many  have  been  carried  off, 
partly  by  stealth,  but  chiefly  as  condemned,  that  we 
have  not  at  this  time  one  hundred  guns  in  the 
stores,  of  all  that  have  been  taken  in  the  prize-ship 
and  from  the  soldiery,  notwithstanding  our  regi- 
ments are  not  half  complete.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  told,  and  beheve  it,  that  to  restrain  the  enlist- 
ment to  men  with  arms,  you  will  get  but  few  of  the 
former,  and  still  fewer  of  the  latter,  which  would 
be  good  for  any  thing. 

How  to  get  furnished  I  know  not.  I  have  applied 
to  this  and  the  neighboring  colonies^  but  with  what 
success  time  only  can  tell*  The  reflection  on  my 
situation,  and  that  of  this  army,  produces  many  an 
uneasy  hour  when  all  around  me  are  wrapped  in 
sleep.  Few  people  know  the  predicament  we  are 
in,  on  a  thousand  accounts;  fewer  still  will  believe, 
if  any  disaster  happens  to  these  lines,  from  what 
causes  it  flows,     I  have  often  thought  how  much 
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happier  I  should  have  been,  if,  instead  of  accepting 
of  a  command  under  such  circumstances,  I  had 
taken  my  musket  on  my  shoulder  and  entered  the 
ranks,  or,  if  I  could  have  justified  the  measure  to 
posterity  and  my  own  conscience,  bad  retired  to 
the  back  country,  and  lived  in  a  wigwam.  If  I 
shall  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  these  and  many 
other  difficulties,  which  might  be  enumerated,  I 
shall  most  religiously  believe,  that  the  finger  of 
Providence  is  in  it,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  our  enemies; 
for  surely  if  we  get  well  through  this  month,  it  must 
be  for  want  of  their  knowing  the  disadvantages  we 
labor  under* 

Could  I  have  foreseen  the  difficulties,  which  have 
come  upon  us;  could  I  have  known,  that  such  a 
backwardness  would  have  been  discovered  in  the 
old  soldiers  to  the  service,  all  the  generals  upon 
earth  should  not  have  convinced  me  of  the  propriety 
of  delajang  an  attack  upon  Boston  till  this  time. 
'WTien  it  can  now  be  attempted,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say;  but  thus  much  I  will  answer  for,  that 
no  opportunity  can  present  itself  earUer  than  my 
wishes.  But  as  this  letter  discloses  some  interest- 
ing truths,  I  shall  be  somew^hat  uneasy  until  I  hear 
it  gets  to  your  hands*  although  the  conveyance  is 
thought  safe,    *   *   * 


TO  JOSEPH  REED. 

Camboidge,  10  February,  1776. 

Deau  Sih, 

Your  obliging  favors  of  the  28t}i  ult.  and   1st 
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inst.  are  now  before  me,  and  claun  my  particular 
tlianks  for  the  poUte  attention  you  pay  to  my 
wishes  in  an  early  and  regular  communication  of 
what  is  passing  in  your  quarter. 

If  you  conceivej  that  I  took  any  thing  wrong,  or 
amiss,  that  was  conveyed  in  any  of  your  former 
letters,  you  are  really  mistaken*  I  only  meant  to 
convince  you,  that  nothing  would  give  more  real 
satisfaction,  than  to  know  the  sentiments,  which  are 
entertained  of  me  by  the  public,  whether  they  be 
favorable  or  otherwise;  and  I  urged  as  a  reason, 
that  the  man,  who  wished  to  steer  clear  of  shelves 
and  rocks,  must  know  where  they  lay<  I  know — 
but  to  declare  it,  unless  to  a  friend,  may  be  an  argu- 
ment of  vanity — ^the  integrity  of  my  own  heart.  I 
know  the  unhappy  predicament  I  stand  in;  I  know 
that  much  is  expected  of  me;  I  know,  that  without 
men,  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  without 
any  thing  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  soldier, 
little  is  to  be  done;  and,  which  is  mortifying,  I 
know,  that  I  cannot  stand  justified  to  the  world 
without  exposing  my  oivn  weakness,  and  injuring 
the  cause,  by  declaring  my  wants,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  do,  further  than  unavoidable  necessity 
brings  every  man  acquainted  with  them. 

If,  under  these  disadvantages,  I  am  able  to  keep 
above  water,  (as  it  were)  in  the  esteem  of  mankind, 
I  shall  feel  myself  happy;  but  if,  from  the  unknown 
peculiarity  of  my  circumstances,  I  suffer  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  I  shall  not  think  you  take  the 
freedom  of  a  friend,  if  you  conceal  the  reflections 
that  may  be  cast  upon  my  conduct.    My  own  situa- 
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tion  feels  so  irksome  to  me  at  times,  that,  if  I  did 
not  consult  the  public  good,  more  than  my  own  tran- 
quillity, I  should  long  ere  this  have  put  every  thing 
to  the  cast  of  a  Dye.  So  far  from  my  having 
an  armj^  of  twenty  thousand  men  well  armed, 
I  have  been  here  with  less  than  half  of  it,  includ- 
ing sick,  furloughed,  and  on  command,  and  those 
neither  armed  nor  clothed,  as  they  should  be*  In 
short,  my  situation  has  been  such,  that  I  have  been 
obUged  to  use  art  to  conceal  it  from  my  own  offi^ 
cers.  The  Congress^  as  you  observe,  expect,  I  be- 
lieve, that  I  should  do  more  than  others, — for 
whilst  they  compel  me  to  inUst  men  without  a 
bounty,  they  give  40  to  others,  which  will,  I  expect, 
put  a  stand  to  our  Inlistments;  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  pubiick  virtue  which  is  ascribed  to  these  peo- 
ple, there  is  no  nation  under  the  sun,  (that  I  ever 
came  across)  pay  greater  adoration  to  money  than 
they  do — -I  am  pleas'd  to  find  that  your  Battalions 
are  cloathed  and  look  well,  and  that  they  are  filing 
oflF  for  Canada.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  troops 
here  had  altered  much  in  Dress  or  appearance* 
Our  regiments  are  little  more  than  half  compleat, 
and  recruiting  nearly  at  a  stand^ — In  all  my  letters 
I  fail  not  to  mention  of  Tents,  and  now  perceive 
that  notice  is  taken  of  yr.  application.  I  have 
been  convinced,  by  General  Howe's  conduct,  that 
he  has  either  been  very  ignorant  of  our  situation 
(which  I  do  not  believe)  or  that  he  has  received 
positive  orders  (which,  I  think,  is  natural  to  con- 
clude) not  to  put  anything  to  the  hazard  till  his 
reinforcements  arrive;  otherwise  there  has   [not] 
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been  a  time  since  the  first  of  December,  that  we 
must  have  fought  like  men  to  have  maintained 
these  Lines,  so  great  in  their  extent* 

The  party  to  Bunker's  Hill  had  some  good  and 
some  had  men  engaged  in  it.  One  or  two  courts 
have  been  held  on  the  conduct  of  part  of  it-  To  be 
plain^  these  people — ^among  friends — are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  if  exposed;  and  any  man  mil  fight 
well  if  he  thinks  himself  in  no  danger.  I  do  not 
apply  this  only  to  these  people.  I  suppose  it  to  be 
the  case  with  all  raw  and  undisciplined  troops- 
You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  transports  left  Boston 
SIX  weeks  ago  with  troops;  where  they  are  gone, 
unless  driven  to  the  West  Indies,  I  know  noL 
You  may  also  rely  upon  General  Clinton's  sailing 
from  Boston  about  three  weeks  ago,  with  about 
four  or  five  hundred  men;  his  destination  I  am  also 
a  stranger  to.  I  am  ^orry  to  hear  of  the  failures 
you  speak  of  from  France.  But  why  will  not  Con- 
gress forward  part  of  the  powder  made  in  your 
province?  They  seem  to  look  upon  this  as  the  sea- 
son for  action,  but  will  not  furnish  the  means.  I 
will  not  blame  them.  I  dare  say  the  demands  upon 
them  are  greater  than  they  can  supply.  The  cause 
must  be  star\'ed  till  our  resources  arc  greater,  or 
more  certain  within  ourselves. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  have  never  entertained 
an  idea  of  an  accommodation,  since  I  heard  of  the 
measures,  which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of 
the  Bunker's  Hill  fight.^     The  King*s  speech  has 

1  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  sensibility  for  your  land 
congratulations  on  the  favorable  termination  of  the  War,  and 
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confirmed  the  sentiments  I  entertained  upon  the 
news  of  that  affair;  and,  if  every  man  was  of  my 
mind,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  should  know, 
in  a  few  words,  upon  what  issue  the  cause  should  be 
put*  I  would  not  be  deceived  by  artful  declara- 
tions, nor  specious  pretences ;  nor  would  I  be 
amused  by  unmeaning  propositions;  but  in  open, 
undisguised,  and  manly  terms  proclaim  our  wrongs, 
and  our  resolution  to  be  redressed.  I  would  tell 
them*  that  we  had  borne  much,  that  we  had  long 
and  ardently  sought  for  reconciliation  upon  honor- 
able terms,  that  it  had  been  denied  us,  that  all  our 
attempts  after  peace  had  proved  abortive,  and  had 
been  grossly  misrepresented,  that  we  had  done 
everything  which  could  be  expected  from  the  best 
of  subjects,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  beat  too  high 
in  us  to  submit  to  slavery,  and  that,  if  nothing  else 
could  satisfy  a  tyrant  and  his  diabolical  ministry, 
we  are  determined  to  shake  off  all  connexions  with  a 
state  so  unjust  and  unnaturaL  This  I  would  tell 
them,  not  under  covert*  but  in  words  as  clear  as 
the  sun  in  its  meridian  brightness.   *   *   * 


for  th^  flattering  manner  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  speak 
of  my  instrumentality  in  efFecting  a  revolution^  which  I  can 
trttly  aver,  was  not  in  the  beginning  premeditated;  but  the  re* 
suit  of  dire  necessity  brought  about  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
th«  Britisb  Government.  This  no  man  can  speak  to  with  more 
certainty,  or  assert  upon  better  grounds  than  my&elf — as  1  was 
a  member  of  Congress  in  the  Councils  of  America  till  the  affair 
at  Banker  Hill,  and  was  an  attentive  observer  and  witness  to 
those  intereating  and  painful  struggles  for  accomodation^  and 
redress  of  ^ievances  in  a  Constitutional  way,  which  all  the 
world  saw  and  must  have  approved,  except  the  ignorant,  de- 
luded and  designing." — Washington  to  George  William  Fairfaxp 
10  July,  1783. 


5«  George  Washington 

TO  JOHN   AUGUSTINE  W-iSHlNGTON. 

Cau&sioge,  31  March,  1776. 

Dkab  BhotheBj 

*  *  *  The  want  of  arms  and  powder  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Virginia.  This  country  of  which  doubt- 
less you  have  heard  large  and  flattering  accounts, 
is  more  deficient  in  both  than  you  can  conceive.  I 
have  been  here  months  together,  with  (what  wiU 
scarcely  be  believed)  not  thirty  rounds  of  musket 
cartridges  to  a  man;  and  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  insults  of  the  enemy's  cannon  for 
want  of  powder,  keeping  what  little  we  had  for 
pistol  distance.  Another  thing  has  been  done, 
f^vhich,  added  to  the  abovCj  will  put  it  in  the  power 
of  this  army  to  say,  what  perhaps  no  other  with 
justice  ever  could  say.  We  have  maintained  our 
ground  against  the  enemy,  under  this  want  of 
powder,  and  we  have  disbanded  one  army,  and  re* 
cruited  another,  within  musket-shot  of  two  and 
twenty  regiments,  the  flower  of  the  British  army, 
whilst  our  force  has  been  but  little  if  any  superior 
to  theirs;  and,  at  last,  have  beaten  them  into  a 
shameful  and  precipitate  retreat  out  of  a  place 
the  strongest  by  nature  on  this  continent,  and 
strengthened  and  fortified  at  an  enormous  expense. 

As  some  account  of  the  late  manoeuvres  of  both 
armies  may  not  be  unacceptable,  I  shall,  hurried  as 
I  always  am,  devote  a  little  time  to  it.  Having  re- 
ceived a  small  supply  of  powder,  verj^  inadequate 
to  our  wants^  I  resolved  to  take  possession  of  Dor- 
chester Point,  lying  east  of  Boston,  looking  di- 
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redly  into  it,  and  commanding  the  enemy's  lines 
on  Boston  Neck.  To  do  this,  which  I  knew  would 
force  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  or  subject  them 
to  be  ejifiladed  by  our  cannon,  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  possess  two  heights  (those  men- 
tioned in  General  Burgoyne's  letter  to  Lord  Stan- 
ley, in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill), 
which  had  the  entire  command  of  the  point.  The 
ground  at  this  point  being  frozen  upwards  of  two 
feet  deep,  and  as  impenetrable  as  a  rock,  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  earth.  We  were  obhged, 
therefore,  to  provide  an  amazing  quantity  of  chan- 
deliers and  fascines  for  the  work;  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  4th,  after  a  previous  severe  cannonade  and 
bombardment  for  three  nights  together,  to  divert 
the  enemy's  attention  from  our  real  design,  we  re- 
moved every  material  to  the  spot,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  took  full  possession  of  those  heights, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

Upon  their  discovery  of  the  works  next  morn- 
ing, great  preparations  were  made  for  attacking 
them;  but  not  being  ready  before  the  afternoon,  and 
the  weather  getting  very  tempestuous,  much  blood 
was  saved,  and  a  very  important  blow,  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  was  prevented.  That  this  most  re- 
markable interposition  of  Providence  is  for  some 
wise  purpose,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But,  as  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  manoeuvre  was  to  draw  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  under  disadvantages  to 
them,  as  a  premeditated  plan  was  laid  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  seemed  to  be  succeeding  to  my  utmost 
wish,  and  as  no  men  seem  better  disposed  to  make 
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the  appeal  than  ours  did  upon  that  occasion,  I  can 
scarcely  forbear  lamenting  the  disappoiatment, 
unless  the  dispute  is  drawing  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  sword  going  to  be  sheathed.  But,  to 
return,  the  enemy  thinking,  as  we  have  since 
learnt,  that  we  had  got  too  securely  posted,  before 
the  second  morning,  to  be  much  hurt  by  themj  and 
apprehending  great  annoyance  from  our  new 
works,  resolved  upon  a  retreat,  and  accordingly  on 
the  17th  embarked  in  as  much  hurry,  precipitation, 
and  confusion,  as  ever  troops  did,  not  taking  time 
to  fit  their  transports,  but  leaving  the  King's  prop- 
erty in  Boston,  to  the  amount,  as  is  supposed,  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  in  provisions  and 
stores*  ^Many  pieces  of  cannon,  some  mortars,  and 
a  number  of  shot  and  shells  are  also  left;  and  bag- 
gage-wagons and  artillery-carts,  which  they  have 
been  eighteen  months  preparing  to  take  the  field 
with,  were  found  destroyed,  thrown  into  the  docks, 
and  drifted  upon  every  shore.  In  short,  Dunbar's 
destruction  of  stores  after  General  Braddock's  de- 
feat, which  made  so  much  noise,  affords  but  a  faint 
idea  of  what  was  to  be  met  with  here. 

The  enemy  lay  from  the  17th  to  the  27th  in  Nan- 
tasket  and  King*s  Roads,  about  nine  miles  from 
Boston,  to  take  in  water  from  the  islands  there- 
abouts, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  sea.  Wljither 
they  are  now  bound,  and  where  their  tents  i^dll  be 
next  pitched,  I  know  not;  but,  as  New  York  and 
Hudson^s  River  are  the  most  important  objects 
they  can  have  in  view,  as  the  latter  secures  the  com- 
munication with  Canada,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
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separates  the  northern  and  southern  colonies,  and 
the  former  is  thought  to  abound  in  disaffected  per- 
sons, who  only  wait  a  favorable  opportunity  and 
support  to  declare  themselves  openly,  it  becomes 
equally  important  for  us  to  prevent  their  gaining 
possession  of  these  advantages;  and,  therefore*  as 
soon  as  they  embarked,  I  detached  a  brigade  of  six 
regiments  to  that  government,  and,  when  they 
sailed^  another  brigade  composed  of  the  same  num^ 
ber;  and  to-morrow  another  brigade  of  five  regi- 
ments will  march.  In  a  day  or  two  more,  I  shall 
follow  mj'self,  and  be  in  New  York  ready  to  re- 
ceive all  but  the  first. 

The  enemy  left  all  their  works  standing  in  Bos- 
ton and  on  Bmiker's  Hill;  and  formidable  they 
are.  The  town  has  shared  a  much  better  fate  than 
was  expected,  the  damage  done  to  the  houses  being 
nothing  equal  to  report-  But  the  inhabitants  have 
suffered  a  good  deal,  in  being  plundered  by  the 
soldiery  at  their  departure.  All  those  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  style  and  title  of  government- 
men  in  Boston,  in  short,  all  those  who  have  acted  an 
unfriendly  part  in  the  great  contest,  have  shipped 
themselves  off  in  the  same  hurry>  but  xuider 
still  greater  disadvantages  than  the  King's  troops, 
being  obliged  to  man  their  own  vessels,  as  seamen 
enough  could  not  be  had  for  the  King's  transports, 
and  submit  to  every  hardship  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  or  two  have  done,  what  a  great  number  ought 
to  have  done  long  ago,  committed  suicide.  By  all 
^P  accoimts,  there  never  existed  a  more  miserable  set 
I      of  beings,  than  these  wretched  creatures  now  are* 
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Taught  to  believe,  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
was  superior  to  all  opposition,  and,  if  not,  that  for- 
eign aid  was  at  hand,  they  were  even  higher  and 
more  insulting  in  their  opposition  than  the  regu- 
lars. When  the  order  Issued,  therefore,  for  em- 
barking the  troops  in  Boston,  no  electric  shock,  no 
sudden  explosion  of  thunder^  in  a  word,  not  the 
last  trump  could  have  struck  them  with  greater 
consternation.  They  were  at  their  wits'  end,  and* 
conscious  of  their  black  ingratitude,  they  chose  to 
commit  themselves,  in  the  manner  I  have  above  de- 
scribed, to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  at  a  tempestuous 
season,  rather  than  meet  tlieir  offended  countrymen. 
I  believe  I  may  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  no 
man  perhaps  since  the  first  institution  of  armies 
ever  commanded  one  under  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, than  I  have  done*  To  enumerate  the 
particulars  would  fill  a  volume,  Slany  of  my  diffi- 
culties and  distresses  were  of  so  peculiar  a  cast, 
that,  in  order  to  conceal  them  from  the  enemy,  I 
was  obliged  to  conceal  them  from  my  friends,  and 
indeed  from  my  own  army,  thereby  subjecting  my 
conduct  to  interpretations  unfavorable  to  my  char- 
acter, especially  by  those  at  a  distance,  who  could 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  be  acquainted  with  the 
springs  that  governed  it-  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  find,  and  to  hear  from  different  quarters,  that 
my  reputation  stands  fair,  that  my  conduct  hith- 
erto has  given  universal  satisfaction.  The  ad- 
dresses, which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  suppose 
wiU  be  published,  from  the  General  Court  of  this 
colony,  and  from  the  selectmen  of  Boston  upon  the 
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evacuation  of  the  town,  and  1117  approaching  de- 
parture from  the  colony,  exhibit  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony of  their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  of 
their  personal  regard,  which  I  have  found  in 
various  other  instances,  and  which*  in  retirement, 
will  afford  many  comfortable  reflections. 

The  share  you  have  taken  in  the  public  disputes 
is  commendable  and  praiseworthy-  It  is  a  duty 
we  owe  our  country;  a  claim  which  posterity  has 
upon  us.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  be  a 
passive  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  cause.  This, 
and  every  other  cause  of  such  a  nature,  must  in- 
evitably perish  under  such  an  opposition,  Kvery 
person  should  be  active  in  some  department  or 
other,  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  pri- 
vate interest-  It  is  a  great  stake  we  are  playing 
for,  and  sure  we  are  of  winning,  if  the  cards  are 
well  managed.  Inactivity  in  some,  disaffection  in 
others,  and  timidity  in  many,  may  hurt  the  cause. 
Nothing  else  can;  for  unanimity  will  carry  us 
through  triumphantly,  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
of  Great  Britain,  if  we  are  linked  together  in  one 
indissoluble  bond-  This  the  leaders  know,  and  they 
are  practising  every  stratagem  to  divide  us,  and 
unite  their  own  people.  Upon  this  principle  it  is, 
that  the  restraining  bill  is  passed,  and  commission- 
ers are  coming  over.  The  device,  to  be  sure,  is 
shallow,  the  covering  thin,  but  they  will  hold  out 
to  their  own  people,  that  the  acts  complained  of 
are  repealed,  and  commissioners  sent  to  each  (x>l- 
ony  to  treat  with  us,  and  that  we  will  attend  to 
neither  of  them.     This,  upon  weak  minds  among 
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us,  will  have  Its  effect.  They  wish  for  reconcilia- 
tion; or,  in  other  words,  they  wish  for  peace  with- 
out attending  to  the  conditions. 

Cieneral  [Charles]  Lee,  I  suppose,  is  with  you 
before  this.  He  is  the  first  officer,  in  military 
knowledge  and  experience,  we  have  in  the  whole 
array-  He  is  zealously  attached  to  the  cause,  hon- 
est and  well-meaning,  but  rather  fickle  and  violent, 
I  fear,  in  his  temper.  However,  as  he  possesses 
an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense  and  spirit,  I  con- 
gratulate my  countrymen  upon  his  appointment 
to  that  department.  As  I  am  now  nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  eighth  page,  I  think  it  time  to  conclude; 
especially,  as  I  set  out  w^th  prefacing  the  little  time 
I  had  for  friendly  correspondences,  I  shall  only 
addj  therefore,  my  affectionate  regards  to  my  sis- 
ter and  the  children,  and  compliments  to  friends; 
and  that  I  anij  with  every  sentiment  of  true 
affection,  your  loving  hrother  and  faithful  friend. 


TO  JOSEPH  HEED, 

Cambridge,  1  April,  177€* 

De.^  Sra, 

*  *  *  The  accounts  brought  by  Mr*  Tern- 
pie,  of  the  favorable  disposition  in  the  Ministry  to 
accommodate  matters,  does  not  correspond  with 
their  speeches  in  Parliament; — ^how  then  does  he 
account  for  their  inconsistency?  If  the  commission- 
ers do  not  come  over  with  full  and  ample  powers 
to  treat  with  Congress^  I  sincerely  wish  they  may 
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never  put  their  feet  on  American  ground,  as  it  must 
be  self-evident,  (in  the  other  case,)  tliat  they  come 
over  with  insidious  intentions;  to  distract,  divide, 
and  create  as  much  confusion  as  possible ;  how  then 
can  any  man,  let  his  passion  for  reconciliation  be 
never  so  strong,  be  so  blinded  and  misled,  as  to 
embrace  a  measure  evidently  designed  for  his  de- 
struction? No  man  does,  no  man  can,  wish  the 
restoration  of  peace  more  fervently  than  I  do,  but 
I  hope,  whenever  made,  it  will  be  upon  such  terms, 
as  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  councils  and  wisdom 
of  America.  With  you,  I  think  a  change  in  the 
American  representation  necessary;  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  people  can  be  attended  with  no  bad,  but 
may  have  very  salutary  effects.  My  country- 
men I  know,  from  their  form  of  government,  and 
steady  attachment  heretofore  to  royalty,  will  come 
reluctantly  into  the  idea  of  independence,  but  time 
and  persecution  bring  many  wonderful  things  to 
pass;  and  by  private  letters,  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  Virginia,  I  find  "  Common  Sense  "  is 
working  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of 
many  men. 


*    *    *  1 


1  Thomas  Paine's  notable  pamphlet,  Common  SensOf  "the 
firat  open  and  unqualified  argument  in  championship  of  the 
doctrine  of  American  Independence/'  was  published  tn  Phila- 
delphia in  January,  1776,  Its  author,  curiously  enough,  was 
an  KngUshman  who  had  been  in  America  less  than  fifteen 
months*  The  pamphlet  appeared  anonymously  and  was  com^^ 
mornty  aacribed  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  On  one  occasion  a 
Loyalist  lady  is  said  to  have  reproved  him  for  having  In  the 
pamphlet  referred  to  George  Til.  as  "  the  royal  brute  of  Brit- 
ain,"  "Madam/'  said  FrankHn,  "let  me  assure  you  that  I 
did  not  write  Common  SenM\  Moreover,  if  1  had  written  it, 
I  would  not  BO  have  dishonored^ — the  brute  creation,"    Aj3  ex* 
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TO    JOHN    AUGUSTINE    WASHINGTON. 

PaiLADEif  uiA,  31  May,  1776. 
DeaB  BEOTHEfi, 

*  *  *  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  have  passed  so  noble  a  vote,  and 
with  so  much  unanimity.^  Things  have  come  to 
that  pass  now,  as  to  convince  us,  that  we  have  noth- 
ing more  to  expect  from  the  justice  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; also,  that  she  is  capable  of  the  most  delusive 
arts;  for  I  am  satisfied,  tJiat  no  commissioners  ever 
were  designed^  except  Hessians  and  other  foreign- 
ers; and  that  the  idea  was  only  to  deceive  and  throw 
us  off  our  guard.  The  first  has  been  too  effectually 
accomplished,  as  many  members  of  Congress^  in 
shorty  the  representation  of  whole  provmces,  are 
still  feeding  themselves  upon  the  dainty  food  of 
reconciliation;  and,  though  they  will  not  allow,  that 
the  expectation  of  it  has  any  influence  upon  their 
judgment,  (with  respect  to  their  preparations  for 
defence,)    it  is   but  too   obvious,   that   it   has  an 

cellent  account  of  Uie  pamphlet  and  its  influence  is  given  in 
Tyler,  The  Literary  Histoiy  of  th9  American  HevoluUon,  I., 
461-474. 

^  On  Wednesday,  May  15th^  the  Virginia  Convention,  consiflt- 
mg  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  members,  resolved  unanimously 
to  instruct  their  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  pro- 
pose '*  to  that  respectable  body  to  declare  the  Colonies  free  and 
independent  States^  absolved  ftom  all  allegiance  to»  or  depend- 
ence upon,  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of  Great  Britain"  pledg- 
ing their  support  to  such  a  declaration,  and  **  to  whatever 
measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  Congress 
for  forming  foreign  alUancea,  and  a  confederation  of  the  colo- 
nies, at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
best;  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and 
the  rcguUtion  of  the  internal  concerns  of  each  colony,  be  left 
to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures/' — Ford. 
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operation  upon  every  part  of  their  conduct,  and  is 
a  clog  to  their  proceedings.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  be  otherwise;  for  no  man,  that  enter- 
tains a  hope  of  seeing  this  dispute  speedily  and 
equitably  adjusted  by  commissioners,  will  go  to  the 
same  expense  and  run  the  same  hazards  to  prepare 
for  the  worst  event,  as  he  who  believes  tjmt  he  must 
conquer,  or  submit  to  unconditional  terms,  and  its 
concomitants,  such  as  confiscation,  hanging,  &c,»  &c. 
To  form  a  new  government  requires  infinite  care 
and  unbounded  attention;  for  if  the  foundation  is 
badly  laid,  the  superstructure  must  be  bad.  Too 
much  time,  therefore,  cannot  be  bestowed  in  weigh- 
ing and  digesting  matters  welL  We  have,  no 
doubt,  some  good  parts  in  our  present  constitution; 
many  bad  ones  we  know  we  have.  Wherefore,  no 
time  can  be  misspent  that  is  employed  in  separating 
the  wheat  from  the  tares.  My  fear  is,  that  you  will 
all  get  tired  and  homesick;  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  you  will  patch  up  some  kind  of 
a  constitution  as  defective  as  the  present.  This 
shou!d  be  avoided.  Everj^  man  should  consider, 
that  he  is  lending  his  aid  to  frame  a  constitution, 
which  is  to  render  millions  happy  or  miserable,  and 
that  a  matter  of  such  moment  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  day.    ♦    ♦    * 


TO  JOHN   AUGUSTINE   WASHINGTON 

Heights  of  Harlem,  22  September^  1776. 

Deak  Beothee, 
My  e^rtr^am  hurry  for  some  time  past  has  ren- 
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dered  it  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  pay  that 
attention  to  the  letters  of  my  friends,  which  inclina- 
tion and  natural  affection  always  inclines  me  to, 
I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  meeting  with  their 
excuse,  tho*  with  respect  to  yourself  I  have  had  no 
X#etter  from  you  since  the  date  of  my  last  saving 
the  one  of  Septr,  the  1st.  With  respect  to  the  at- 
tack and  Retreat  from  Long  Island,  the  public 
Papers  would  furnish  you  with  accounts  nearly  true, 
I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  former  we  lost  about 
eight  hundred  men,  more  than  three  fourths  of 
which  were  taken  prisoners.  This  misfortune  hap- 
pened in  a  great  measure  by  Two  detachments  of 
our  People,  who  were  Posted  in  two  Roads  leading 
thro*  a  wood,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Enemy  in 
their  march,  suffering  a  Surprise,  and  making  a 
precipitate  Retreat,  which  enabled  the  Enemy  to 
lead  a  great  part  of  their  force  against  the  Troops 
commanded  by  Lord  Stirling,  who  formed  a  third 
detachment,  who  behaved  with  great  bravery  and 
resolution. 

As  to  the  Retreat  from  the  Island,  under  the 
circumstances  we  then  were,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  and  was  effected  without  loss  of  men, 
and  with  but  very  little  baggage,  A  few  heavy 
cannon  were  left,  not  being  movable  on  account  of 
the  Ground  being  soft  and  miry.  Thro'  the  heavy 
and  incessant  rains  which  had  fallen.  The  Enemy's 
loss  in  killed  we  could  never  ascertain,  but  have 
many  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  was  pretty  consid- 
erablCj  and  exceefled  ours  a  good  deal.  Our  Re-^ 
treat  from  thence,  as  I  said  before,  was  absolutely 
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necessarj%  the  Enemy  having  landed  the  niain  body 
of  their  army  to  attack  us  in  Front,  while  then- 
ships  of  war  were  to  cut  off  all  conmiunication  i^-ith 
the  city,  from  whence  resources  of  men  and  pro- 
visions were  to  be  drawn. ^ 

Having  made  this  Retreat*  not  long  after  we 
discovered,  by  the  movements  of  the  Enemy  and 
tlie  information  we  received  from  Deserters  and 
others,  that  they  declined  attacking  our  Lines  in 
the  city,  and  were  foraiing  a  plan  to  get  in  our 
Rear  with  their  Land  army,  by  crossing  the  Sound 
above  us,  and  thereby  to  cut  off  all  Intercourse 
with  the  country  and  every  necessary  supply.  The 
ships  of  war  were  to  cooperate,  possess  the  North 
River,  and  prevent  succours  from  the  Jerseys,  &c. 
This  Plan  appearing  probable,  and  but  too  prac- 
ticable in  its  execution,  it  became  necessary  to  guard 
agt,  the  fatal  consequences,  tliat  must  follow,  if  the 
scheme  were  effected ;  for  which  purpose  I  caused 
a  removal  of  a  part  of  our  troops  and  stores  from 
the  city;  and  a  council  of  general  officers  deter- 
mined, that  it  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  as  w*e 
had,  with  an  army  weaker  than  theirs,  a  hne  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  to  defend,  to  keep  open  our 
communication  with  the  country,  besides  the  de* 
fence  of  the  city.      We  held  up^  however,  every 

I  show  of  defence,  till  our  Sick  and  all  our  stores 
could  be  brought  away.  The  evacuation  being  re- 
solved upon,  every  exertion  in  our  power  was  made 
to  baffle  their  designs  and  effect  our  own.  The 
ret] 


^  General  Greene  described  the  retreat  as  "  the  best  effected 
retreat  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  considering  the  difficulties." 
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sick  were  numerous,  amounting  to  more  than  the 
fourth  part  of  oui"  whole  army,  and  an  object  of 
great  Importance.  Happily  we  got  them  away; 
but,  before  we  could  bring  off  all  our  stores^  on 
Sunday  morning  sLx  or  seven  ships  of  war,  which 
had  gone  up  the  £ast  River  some  few  days  before, 
began  a  most  severe  and  heavy  cannonade,  to  scour 
the  grounds  and  effect  a  landing  of  their  Troops. 
Three  Ships  of  War  also  ran  up  the  North  River 
that  morning  above  the  city,  to  prevent  our  Boats 
and  small  craft  from  carrying  away  our  Baggage, 
&c. 

I  had  gone  the  Evening  before  to  the  main  body 
of  our  army,  which  was  Posted  about  these  Heights 
and  the  Plains  of  Haerlem,  where  it  seemed  prob- 
able, from  the  movements  and  disposition  of  the 
Enemy,  they  meant  to  Land  and  make  an  attack 
the  next  morning.  However  the  Event  did  not 
happen.  Immediately  on  hearing  the  cannonade, 
I  rode  with  all  possible  expedition  towards  the  place 
of  Landing,  and  where  Breastworks  had  been 
thrown  up  to  secure  our  men;  and  found  the 
Troops,  that  had  been  posted  there*  to  my  great 
surprise  and  mortification,  and  those  ordered  to 
their  support,  (consisting  of  Eight  Regiments) 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  their  Generals  to 
form  them,  running  away  in  the  most  shameful  and 
disgraceful  manner.  I  used  every  possible  effort 
to  rally  them,  but  to  no  purpose;  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  small  part  of  the  Enemy,  (not 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy,)  they  ran  off  without 
firing  a  Single  Gun,     Many  of  our  heavy  cannon 
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would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  Enemy's 
hands,  as  they  landed  so  soon;  but  this  scandal' 
ous  conduct  occasioned  a  loss  of  many  Tents, 
Baggage,  and  Camp-equipage^  which  would  have 
been  easily  secured,  had  they  made  the  least 
opposition. 

The  Retreat  was  made  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
only-  We  Encamped,  and  still  are,  on  the  Heights 
of  Haerlem,  which  are  well  suited  for  Defence 
against  their  approaches.  On  Monday  morning, 
they  advanced  in  sight  in  several  large  bodies,  but 
attempted  nothing  of  a  general  nature^  tho*  there 
were  smart  skirmishes  between  their  advanced  par- 
ties and  some  Detachments  from  our  lines,  which  I 
sent  out.  In  these  our  Troops  behaved  well,  put- 
ting the  enemy  to  flight  in  open  Ground,  and  forc- 
ing them  from  Posts  they  had  seized  two  or  three 
times,  A  sergeant,  who  deserted  from  them,  says 
they  had,  as  he  was  told,  eighty-nine  wounded  and 
missingj  besides  slain;  but  other  accounts  make 
the  wounded  much  greater.  Our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  sixty;  but  the  greatest  loss  we 
sustained  was  in  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Knowlton,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer*  Major 
Leitch  of  Weedon's  Regiment  had  three  balls 
through  his  side,  and  behaved  exceedingly  well* 
He  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  Nothing  ma- 
terial has  happened  since  this.  The  Enemy,  it  is 
said,  are  bringing  up  their  heavy  cannon^  so  that 
we  are  to  expect  another  attack  soon,  both  by  Land 
and  Water,  as  we  are  upon  the  Hudson,  (or 
North  River)  at  the  place  where  we  have  attempted 
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to  stop  the  navigation  by  sinking  obstructions  in 
the  river  and  erecting  Batteries. 

The  Dependence,  which  the  Congress  have 
placed  upon  the  militia,  has  already  greatly  in- 
jured, and  I  fear  will  totally  ruin  our  cause.  Being 
subject  to  no  controul  themselves,  they  introduce 
disorder  among  the  troops,  whom  you  have  at- 
tempted to  discipline,  while  the  change  in  their  liv- 
ing brings  on  sickness;  this  makes  them  Impatient 
to  get  home,  which  spreads  universally,  and  in- 
troduces abominable  desertions.  In  short,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  task  I 
have  to  act.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  should  not 
induce  me  again  to  undergo  what  I  have  done* 
Our  numbers,  by  sickness,  desertion,  &c.,  are 
greatly  reduced/  I  have  been  trying  these  four 
or  five  days  to  get  a  return,  but  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded* I  am  sure,  however,  we  have  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men  fit  for  duty,  whilst 
the  enemy,  who,  it  is  said,  are  very  healthy, 
cannot  have  less  than  near  twenty-five  thousand. 
With  sincere  love  to  my  sister  and  the  family,  and 
compliments  to  any  inquiring  friends,  I  am^  &c. 

^ "  The  thirteen  tnilitia  rt^meiits  from  Connecticut  being  re- 
due^  to  a  little  more  than  700  men,  rank  and  file,  fit  for  duty, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  discharge  the  whole  to  save  the  Statea 
the  iRimense  charge  that  would  arise  for  officera'  pay*  Ther« 
are,  too,  many  militia  that  have  just  come  in  and  on  their 
way  from  that  State,  none  of  which  are  provided  with  a  tent 
or  a  aingte  camp  utensil.  This  diBtresaes  me  beyond  meaaure.'* 
— Wtuhingion    to    the    Prerident   of   Congress^    24    September, 
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TO  THE   PRESIDENT   OF   CONGRESS. 

CoLa  Morrises,  ok  the  Heights  of  Haeellem,   « 

24  September,  1776* 

From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will  borrow 
a  few  moments  to  convey  my  thoughts  on  sundry 
important  matters  to  Congress,  I  shall  offer  them 
with  the  sincerity,  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
man  of  candor,  and  with  the  freedom,  which  may 
be  used  in  giving  useful  information  without  in- 
curring the  imputation  of  presumption. 

We  are  now,  as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another 
dissolution  of  our  army/  The  remembrance  of 
the  d^culties,  wliieh  happened  upon  that  occasion 
last  year,  and  the  consequences,  which  might  have 
followed  the  change  if  proper  advantages  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  temper  and  situation  of  the  troops,  reflect 
but  a  very  gloomy  prospect  in  the  appearances  of 
things  now,  and  satisfy  me  beyond  the  possibihty 
of  doubt,  that,  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  are  adopted  by  Congress,  our  cause  will 
be  lost.  It  IS  in  vain  to  expect,  that  any  more  than 
a  trifling  part  of  this  army  will  again  engage  in 
the  service  on  the  encouragement  offered  by  Con- 
gress* When  men  And  that  their  townsmen  and 
companions  are  receiving  twenty'',  thirty,  and  more 
dollars  for  a  few  months'  service,  which  is  truly 
the  cfl^e,  it  cannot  be  expected,  mthout  using  com- 
pulsion; and  to  force  them  into  the  service  would 

1  The  term  of  seinrice  for  almost  the  whole  army  was  to 
pire  »t  or  before  the  end  of  the  year,— Spar^, 
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answer  no  valuable  purpose.  When  men  are  irri- 
tated, and  their  passions  inflamed,  they  fly  hastily 
and  cheerfully  to  arms;  but,  after  the  first  emo- 
tions are  over,  to  expect  among  such  people  as 
compose  the  bulk  of  an  army,  that  tliey  are  influ- 
enced by  any  other  principles  than  those  of  interest^ 
is  to  look  for  what  never  did,  and  I  fear  never  will 
happen;  the  Congress  will  deceive  themselves, 
therefore,  if  they  expect  it,  A  soldier,  reasoned 
with  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  is  engaged 
in,  and  the  inestimable  rights  he  is  contending  for, 
hears  you  with  patience,  and  acknowledges  the 
truth  of  your  observations,  but  adds  that  it  is  of  no 
more  importance  to  him  than  to  others.  The  offi- 
cer makes  you  the  same  reply,  with  this  further 
remark,  that  his  pay  will  not  support  him,  and  he 
cannot  ruin  himself  and  family  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, when  every  member  of  the  community  is 
equally  interested,  and  benefited  by  his  labors- 
The  few,  therefore,  who  act  upon  principles  of  dis- 
interestedness, comparatively  speaking,  are  no 
more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

It  becomes  evident  to  me  then,  that,  as  this  con- 
test is  not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  day,  as  the 
war  must  he  carried  on  systematically,  and  to  do 
it  you  must  have  good  oflicers,  there  are  in  my 
judgment  no  other  possible  means  to  obtain  tliem 
but  by  establishing  your  army  upon  a  permanent 
footing,  and  giving  your  oificers  good  pay.  This 
will  induce  gentlemen  and  men  of  character  to  en- 
gage; and.  till  the  bulk  of  your  officers  is  composed 
of  such  persons  as  are  actuated  by  principles  of 
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honor  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  you  have  little  to 
expect  from  them*  They  ought  to  have  such  al- 
lowances, as  will  enable  them  to  live  like  and  sup- 
port the  character  of  gentlemen,  and  not  be  driven 
by  a  scanty  pittance  to  the  low  and  dii-ty  arts, 
which  many  of  them  practise,  to  filch  from  the  pub- 
lic more  than  the  diffei^ence  of  pay  would  amount 
to,  upon  an  ample  allowance-  Besides,  something 
is  due  to  the  man,  who  puts  his  life  in  your  hands, 
hazards  his  health,  and  forsakes  the  sweets  of 
domestic  enjoyment.  Why  a  captain  in  the  Con- 
tinental ser\^ice  should  receive  no  more  than  five 
shillings  currency  per  day  for  performing  the  same 
duties,  that  an  officer  of  the  same  rank  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  receives  ten  shillings  for,  I  never  could 
conceive;  especially  when  the  latter  is  provided 
with  every  necessary  he  requires  upon  the  best 
terms,  and  the  former  can  scarce  procure  them  at 
any  rate.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  man  con- 
sequence and  renders  him  fit  for  conmiand,  hke  a 
support  that  renders  him  independent  of  every 
body  but  the  state  he  serves/ 

With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good 
bounty  can  obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment; and  for  no  shorter  time,  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ivar,  ought  they  to  be  engaged;  as 
facts  incontestably  prove,  that  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  enlistments  increase  with  time.  When  the 
army  was  first  raised  at  Cambridge,  I  am  per- 

i"Our  soldiers  are  as  good  as  ev^r  were;  and  were  the  of- 
firers  Half  as  good  as  the  men,  they  would  beat  any  army  on 
the  globe  of  eq^sd  numbers." — General  (Jreen*,  2S  September, 
1776- 
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siiaded  the  men  might  have  been  got,  without  a 
bountyj  for  the  war.  After  this,  they  began  to  see 
that  the  contest  was  not  likely  to  end  so  speedily  as 
was  imagined,  and  to  feel  their  consequence  by  re- 
marking, that,  to  get  in  their  militia  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  many  towns  were  induced  to  give 
them  a  bounty.  Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting 
from  this,  and  the  destructive  consequences,  which 
unavoidably  would  follow  short  enlistments,  I  took 
the  liberty  in  a  long  letter  written  by  myself  (date 
not  now  recollected  as  my  Letter  Book  is  not  here) 
to  recommend  the  enlistments  for  and  during  the 
war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it  as  experience  has 
since  convinced  me  were  well  founded*  At  that 
time,  twenty  dollars  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
engaged  the  men  for  this  term.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  look  back;  and,  if  the  present  opportunity  is 
slipped,  I  am  persuaded  that  twelve  months  more 
will  increase  our  difficulties  fourfold.  I  shall 
therefore  take  the  freedom  of  giving  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  a  good  hountj'  should  be  immediately 
offered,  aided  by  the  proffer  of  at  least  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  blanket  to  each  non-comissioned  officer 
and  soldier;  as  I  have  good  authority  for  saying, 
that,  however  high  the  men*s  pay  may  appear,  it 
IS  barely  sufficient,  in  the  present  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  to  keep  them  in 
clothes,  much  less  afford  support  to  their  families. 
If  this  encouragement  then  is  given  to  the  men, 
and  such  pay  allowed  the  officers  as  will  induce 
gentlemen  of  character  and  liberal  sentiments  to 
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engage,  and  proper  care  and  precaution  are  used 
ill  the  nomination^  (having  more  regard  to  the 
characters  of  persons,  than  to  the  number  of  men 
they  can  enlist,)  we  should  in  a  little  time  have  an 
army  able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  opposed  to 
it,  as  there  are  excellent  materials  to  form  one  out 
of.  But  while  the  only  merit  an  officer  possesses 
in  his  ability  to  raise  men>  while  those  men  consider 
and  treat  him  as  an  equal,  and,  in  the  character  of 
an  officer,  regard  him  no  more  than  a  broomstick, 
being  mixed  together  as  one  common  herd,  no  order 
nor  discipline  can  prevail;  nor  will  the  officer  ever 
meet  with  that  respect,  which  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  due  subordination- 

To  place  any  dependence  upon  militia  is  as- 
suredly resting  upon  a  broken  staff.  Men  just 
dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  domestic  life,  un- 
accustomed to  the  din  of  arms,  totaDy  unacquainted 
with  every  kind  of  military  skilly  (which  being  fol- 
lowed by  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  when 
opposed  to  troops  regularly  trained,  disciplined, 
and  appointed,  superior  in  knowledge  and  superior 
i[i  arms,)  makes  them  timid  and  ready  to  fly  from 
their  own  shadows.  Besides  the  sudden  change  in 
their  manner  of  living,  (particularly  in  the  lodg- 
ing,) brings  on  sickness  in  many,  impatience  in  all, 
and  such  an  unconquerable  desire  of  returning  to 
their  respective  homes,  that  it  not  only  produces 
shameful  and  scandalous  desertions  among  them- 
selves, but  infuses  the  like  spirit  in  others.  Again^ 
men  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom  and  no  con* 
trol  cannot  brooke  the  restraint,  which  is  indispen- 
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sably  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  government 
of  an  army;  without  which,  hcentiousness  and 
every  kind  of  disorder  triumphantly  reign.  To 
bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day,  a  months  or  even  a  year; 
and,  unhappily  for  us  and  the  cause  we  are  engaged 
in,  the  little  discipline  I  have  been  laboring  to  es- 
tablish in  the  army  under  my  immediate  command 
is  in  a  manner  done  away,  by  having  such  a  mLxture 
of  troops,  as  have  been  called  together  within  these 
few  months. 

Relaxed  and  as  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  war  are  for  the  government  of  an  army, 
the  miUtia  (tliose  properly  so  called,  for  of  these 
we  have  two  sorts,  the  six-months'  men,  and  those 
sent  in  as  a  temporarj'^  aid)  do  not  think  themselves 
subject  to  them,  and  therefore  take  liberties,  which 
the  soldier  is  punished  for.  Tliis  creates  jealousy; 
jealousy  begets  dissatisfaction;  and  these  by  de- 
grees ripen  into  mutiny,  keeping  the  whole  army 
in  a  confused  and  disordered  state,  rendering  the 
time  of  those,  who  wish  to  see  regularity  and  good 
order  prevail,  more  unhappy  than  words  can  de- 
scribe. Besides  this,  such  repeated  changes  take 
place^  that  all  arrangement  is  set  at  nought,  and 
the  constant  fluctuation  of  things  deranges  every 
plan  as  fast  as  adopted. 

These,  Sir,  Congress  may  be  assured,  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inconveniences,  which  might  be 
enimierated,  and  attributed  to  miHtia;  but  there  is 
one,  that  merits  particular  attention,  and  that  is 
the   expense-     Certain   I    am*   that   it   would   be 
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cheaper  to  keep  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  in  con- 
stant pay,  than  to  depend  upon  half  the  number 
and  supply  the  other  half  occasionally  by  militia. 
The  time  the  latter  are  in  pay  before  and  after  they 
are  in  camp,  assembling  and  marching,  the  waste 
of  ammunition*  the  consumption  of  stores,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  resolution  or  requisition  of  Con- 
gress, they  must  be  furnished  with,  or  sent  home, 
added  to  other  incidental  expenses  consequent 
upon  their  coming  and  conduct  in  camp,  surpasses 
all  idea,  and  destroys  eveiy  kind  of  regularity  and 
economy,  which  you  could  establish  among  fixed 
and  settled  troops,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove, 
if  the  scheme  is  adhered  to,  the  ruin  of  our 
cause. 

The  jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  evils 
to  be  apprehended  from  one,  are  remote,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  situated  and  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded;  but  the  consequence 
of  wanting  one,  according  to  my  ideas  formed  from 
the  present  view  of  things,  is  certain  and  inevitable 
ruin.  For,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  declare  upon 
oath,  whether  the  militia  have  been  most  serviceable 
or  hurtful  upon  the  whole^  I  should  subscribe  to 
the  latter.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  to  ar- 
raign the  conduct  of  Congress;  in  so  doing  I  should 
equally  condemn  my  owi  measures,  if  I  did  not 
my  judgment;  but  experience,  which  is  the  best 
criterion  to  work  by,  so  fully,  clearly,  and  decisively 
reprobates  the  practice  of  trusting  to  militia,  that 
no  man,  who  regards  order^  regularity,  and  econ- 
omy, or  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  honor, 
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character,  or  peace  of  mind,  will  risk  them  upon 
this  issue. 

No  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  choice  of 
surgeons,  than  of  other  officers  of  the  army-  They 
should  undergo  a  regular  examination,  and,  if  not 
appointed  by  the  director-general  and  surgeons  of 
the  hospital,  they  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and 
governed  by  his  directions.  The  regimental  sur- 
geons I  am  speaking  of,  many  of  whom  are  very 
great  rascals,  countenancing  the  men  in  sham  com- 
plaints to  exempt  them  from  duty,  and  often  re- 
ceiving  bribes  to  certify  indispositions,  with  a  view 
to  procure  discharges  or  furloughs;  but,  independ- 
ent of  these  practices,  while  they  are  considered  as 
unconnected  with  the  general  hospital,  there  will 
be  nothing  but  continual  complaints  of  each  other; 
tlie  director  of  the  hospital  charging  them  with 
enormity  in  their  drafts  for  the  sick,  and  they  him 
with  the  same  for  denying  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary.  In  short,  there  is  a  constant  bickering  among 
them,  which  tends  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  sick, 
and  will  always  subsist  till  the  regimental  surgeons 
are  made  to  look  up  to  the  director-general  of  the 
hospital  as  a  superior.  Wliether  this  is  the  case 
in  regular  armies  or  not,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
say;  but  certain  I  am,  there  is  a  necessity  for  it 
in  this,  or  the  sick  will  suffer.  The  regimental  sur- 
geons are  aiming,  I  am  persuaded,  to  break  up  the 
general  hospital,  and  have,  in  numberless  instances, 
drawn  for  medicines  and  stores  in  tlie  most  profuse 
and  extravagant  manner  for  private  purposes. 

Another  matter  highly  worthy  of  attention  is, 
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that  other  rules  and  regulations  may  be  adopted 
for  the  governmeiit  of  the  army,  than  those  now  in 
existence;  otherwise  the  army,  but  for  the  name^ 
Diight  as  well  be  disbanded-  For  the  most  atro- 
cious offences,  one  or  two  instances  only  excepted^  a 
roan  receives  no  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes;  and 
these,  perhaps,  through  the  collusion  of  the  officer, 
who  is  to  see  it  inflicted,  are  given  in  such  a  mfinner 
as  to  become  rather  a  matter  of  sport  than  punish- 
ment; but,  when  inflicted  as  they  ought,  many 
hardened  fellows,  who  have  been  the  subjects,  have 
declared  that,  for  a  bottle  of  rum,  they  would  un- 
dergo a  second  operation.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  punishment  is  inadequate  to  many  crimes 
it  is  assigned  to.  As  a  proof  of  it,  thirty  or  forty 
soldiers  wiU  desert  at  a  time,  and  of  late  a  practice 
prevails  (as  you  wiU  see  by  my  letter  of  the  22d) 
of  the  most  alarming  nature  and  which  will,  if  it 
cannot  be  checked,  prove  fatal  both  to  the  country 
and  army;  I  mean  the  infamous  practice  of  plun- 
dering. For,  imder  the  idea  of  Tory  property,  or 
property  that  may  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
no  man  is  secure  in  his  effects,  and  scarcely  in  his 
person.  In  order  to  get  at  them,  we  have  several 
instances  of  people  being  frightened  out  of  their 
bouses,  under  pretence  of  those  houses  being  or- 
dered to  be  burnt,  and  this  is  done  with  a  view  of 
seizing  the  goods;  nay,  in  order  that  the  villany 
may  be  more  effectually  concealed,  some  houses  have 
actually  been  burnt,  to  cover  the  theft,  I  have, 
with  some  others,  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to 
stop  this  horrid  practice:  but  under  the  present  lust 
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after  plunder,  and  want  of  laws  to  punish  oflFend- 
ers,  I  might  ahnost  as  well  attempt  to  remove 
JSIount  Atlas,  1  have  ordered  instant  corporal 
punishment  upon  every  man,  who  passes  our  lines, 
or  is  seen  with  plunder,  that  the  offenders  might  be 
punished  for  disobedience  of  orders;  and  enclose  to 
you  the  proceedings  of  a  court-martial  held  upon 
an  officer  [Ensign  Matthew  JSIcCumber]  w^ho,  with 
a  party  of  men,  had  robbed  a  house  a  Uttle  beyond 
our  lines  of  a  number  of  valuable  goods,  among 
which  (to  show  that  nothing  escapes)  were  four 
large  pier  looking-glasses^  women's  clothes,  and 
otiier  articles,  w^hich,  one  would  think,  could  be  of 
no  earthly  use  to  him*  He  was  met  by  a  major 
of  brigade,  [Box]  who  ordered  him  to  return  the 
goods,  as  taken  contrary  to  general  orders,  which 
he  not  only  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  drew 
up  his  party,  and  swore  he  would  defend  them  at 
the  hazard  of  his  Ufe;  on  which  I  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested  and  tried  for  plundering,  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  mutiny.  For  the  result,  I  refer  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  whose  judgment  ap- 
peared so  exceedingly  extraordinary/  that  I  or* 
dered  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  upon  which, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  fresh  evidence,  they 
made  a  shift  to  cashier  him.      I  adduce  this  in- 

1  The  court  decided  that  the  prisoner  was  **  not  ^ilty  of 
plundering  or  of  robbery,  nor  of  mutiny,  but  that  he  is  gruilty 
of  offering  violence  to  and  disobeying  Major  Box,  his  superior 
officer/'  He  was  sentenced  Id  ask  pardon  of  Major  BoXt  and 
to  be  severely  reprimanded  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Wash- 
ington had  added  "  Note.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  men 
who  were  to  ahare  the  plunder  became  the  evidences  for  the 
jirisoner/' — Ftrtd* 
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stance,  to  give  some  idea  to  Congress  of  the  cur- 
rent sentiments  and  general  run  of  the  officers^ 
which  compose  the  present  army;  and  to  show  how 
exceedingly  necessarj^  it  is  to  be  careful  in  the 
choice  of  the  new  set,  even  if  it  should  take  double 
the  time  to  complete  the  levies. 

An  army  formed  of  good  officers  moves  like 
clock-work;  but  there  is  no  situation  upon  earth 
less  enviable,  nor  more  distressing,  than  that  per- 
son's, who  is  at  the  head  of  troops  which  are 
regardless  of  order  and  discipline,  and  who  are  un- 
provided with  almost  every  necessary.  In  a  word, 
the  difficulties,  which  have  for  ever  surrounded  me 
since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  and  kept  my  mind 
constantly  upon  the  stretch,  the  wounds,  which  my 
feelings  as  an  officer  have  received  by  a  thousand 
things,  which  have  happened  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation and  wishes;  the  effect  of  my  own  con- 
duct, and  present  appearance  of  things,  so  little 
pleasing  to  myself,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  to  me  if  I  should  stand  capitally  censured 
by  Congress;  added  to  a  consciousness  of  my  in- 
ability  to  govern  an  array  composed  of  such  dis- 
cordant parts,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  intricate 
and  perplexing  circumstances; — induces  not  only 
a  belief  J  but  a  thorough  conviction  in  my  mind,  that 
it  will  be  impossible,  unless  there  is  a  thorough 
change  in  our  military  system,  for  me  to  conduct 
matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  public,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  aim  at,  or 
ever  wished  for.    *    *    * 
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TO  JOIOf  AUGUSTINE  WASHINGTON, 


Hackinsac,   19  Norember^   1776. 

Deab  Bbother, 

*  *  *  It  is  a  matter  of  great  grief  and  sur- 
prise to  me  to  find  the  different  States  so  slow  and 
inattentive  to  that  essential  business  of  levying 
their  quotas  of  men.  In  ten  days  from  this  date, 
there  will  not  be  above  two  thousand  men,  if  that 
number,  of  the  fixed  established  regiments  on  this 
side  of  Hudson's  River  to  oppose  Howe's  whole 
army,  and  very  little  more  on  the  other  to  secure 
the  eastern  colonies  and  the  important  passes  lead- 
ing through  the  Highlands  to  Albany*  and  the 
country  about  the  Lakes.  In  short,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  to  give  you 
any  idea  of  our  situation,  of  my  difficulties,  and  of 
the  constant  perplexities  and  mortifications  I  meet 
with,  derived  from  the  unhappy  policy  of  short  en- 
listments, and  delaying  them  too  long.  Last  fall, 
or  winter,  before  the  army,  which  was  then  to  be 
raised,  was  set  about,  I  represented  in  clear  and 
explicit  terms  the  evils^  which  would  arise  from 
short  enlistments,  the  expense  which  must  attend 
the  raising  an  army  every  year,  the  futility  of  such 
an  army  when  raised;  and,  if  I  had  spoken  with  a 
prophetic  spirit,  I  could  not  have  foretold  the  evils 
with  more  accuracy  than  I  did.  All  the  year  since, 
I  have  been  pressing  Congress  to  delay  no  time  in 
engaging  men  upon  such  terms  as  would  ensure 
success,  telling  them  that  the  longer  it  was  delayed 
the  more  difficult  it  would  prove.    But  the  meas- 
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lire  was  not  commenced  till  it  was  too  late  to  be 
effected^  ajid  then  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bid 
adieu  to  everj^  hope  of  getting  an  army,  from  which 
any  services  are  to  be  expected ;  the  different 
States,  without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  an 
officer^  quareUing  about  the  appointments,  and 
noniinating  such  as  are  not  fit  to  be  shoe  blacks, 
from  the  local  attachments  of  this  or  that  member 
of  Assembly, 

I  am  wearied  almost  to  death  with  the  retrograde 
motion  of  things,  and  I  solemnly  protest,  that  a 
pecuniary  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
would  not  induce  me  to  undergo  what  I  do;  and 
after  all,  perhaps,  to  lose  my  character,  as  it  is 
impossible,  under  such  a  variety  of  distressing 
circimistances,  to  conduct  matters  agreeably  to 
public  expectation,  or  even  to  the  expectation  of 
those,  who  employ  me,  as  they  will  not  make  proper 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  their  own  errors  have 
occasioned.   *    «    •  ^ 

I'A  l&rge  part  of  the  Jerseys  have  given  every  proof  of 
disaffection  that  they  can  do,  and  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  are 
equally  inLmical.  In  short,  your  imagination  can  scarce  extend 
to  a  aitaation  more  distressing  than  mine.  Our  only  depend- 
ence now  is  upon  the  speedy  enlistment  of  a  new  army.  If  this 
falls,  I  think  the  game  will  be  pretty  well  up,  as,  from  disaffec- 
tion and  want  of  spirit  and  fortitude,  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  resistance,  are  o^ering  submission  and  taking  protection 
from  Gen.  Howe  in  Jersey." — WaBhington  to  Lund  Washington, 
17  December,   1776. 

"But  we  are  in  a  vei7  disaffected  part  of  the  Province;  and^ 
between  you  and  me,  I  think  our  affairs  are  in  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion; not  so  much  from  the  apprehension  of  General  Howe'a 
army,  as  from  the  defection  of  New  York,  Jerseya^  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  shortj  the  conduct  of  the  Jerseys  has  been  most 
Infamous.     Instead  of  turning  out  to  defend  their  cguntryp  A 
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TO  THE  PKESIDENT  OF  CONGRESS. 


Helad-Quarterb,  Newtown, 

27  December,  1776. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  upon 
the  success  of  an  enterprise,  which  I  had  formed 
against  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  lying  in  Tren- 
ton, and  which  was  executed  yesterday  morning. 
The  evening  of  the  25th  I  ordered  the  troops 
intended  for  this  service  to  parade  back  of  McKon- 
key*s  Ferry,  that  they  might  begin  to  pass  as  soon 
as  it  grew  dark,  imagining  we  should  be  able  to 
throw  them  all  over,  with  the  necessary  artillery, 
by  twelve  o' clocks  and  that  we  might  easily  arrive 
at  Trenton  by  five  in  the  morning,  the  distance  be- 
ing about  nine  miles.      But  the  quantity  of  ice^ 

affording  aid  to  our  army,  they  are  making  their  submissions 
aa  fast  as  they  ca.n.  If  the  Jerseya  had  given  us  any  support, 
we  might  have  taade  a  stand  at  Hackinsac,  and  after  that  at 
Brunswic;  but  the  few  militia,  that  were  in  arms,  disbanded 
themselves  &  left  the  poor  remains  of  our  army  to  make  the 
best  we  could  of  iV* — Washington  to  John  Augustine  Waehinff- 
ton,  18  December,  1776, 

**  Your  colle<:tion  of  old  clothes  for  the  use  of  our  army  de- 
serves my  warmest  thanks;  they  are  of  the  greatest  use,  and 
shall  be  distributed  where  they  are  most  wanted.  I  think  if  the 
C ommi ttee ,  or  some  proper  persons^  were  ap poi nted  to  go 
through  the  County  of  Bucks  and  make  a  collection  of  blank- 
ets, Ac*,  in  the  manner  you  have  done  in  Philadelphia,  it  would 
be  better  than  doing  it  in  a  military  way  by  me,  for  many  peo- 
ple, who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  or  sell,  if  agked  to  do 
00  by  their  neighbors  or  acquaintances^  feel  themselves  hurt 
when  the  demand  is  made,  backed  by  an  armed  force.  But  I 
would  at  the  aame  time  remark  that  if  any,  who  can  spare  with- 
out inconvenience,  refuse  to  do  it,  I  would  immediately  give 
proper  assistance  to  take  from  them." — Waehington  to  the  Penn- 
vyhania  Council  of  Safety,  22  December,  1776. 
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made  that  nightt  impeded  the  passage  of  the  boats 
so  mucbr  that  it  was  three  o'clock  before  the  artillery 
could  all  be  got  over;  and  near  four,  before  the 
troops  took  up  their  line  of  march.  This  made  me 
despair  of  surprising  the  town,  as  I  well  knew  we 
could  not  reach  it  before  the  day  was  fairly  broke. 
But  as  I  was  certain  there  was  no  making  a  retreat 
without  being  discovered  and  harassed  on  repass- 
ing the  river,  I  determined  to  push  on  at  all  events, 
I  formed  my  detachment  into  two  divisions,  one 
to  march  by  the  lower  or  river  road,  the  other  by 
the  upper  or  Pennington  road.  As  the  divisions 
had  nearly  the  same  distance  to  march,  I  ordered 
each  of  them,  immediately  upon  forcing  tlie  out- 
guards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that  they 
might  charge  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to 
form. 

The  upper  division  arrived  at  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced posts  exactly  at  eight  o*clock;  and  in  three 
minutes  after,  I  found,  from  the  fire  on  the  lower 
roadi  that  the  [other]  division  had  also  got  up. 
The  outguards  made  but  small  opposition,  though, 
for  their  numbers,  they  behaved  very  well,  keeping 
Up  a  constant  retreating  fire  from  behind  houses. 
We  presently  saw  their  main  body  formed;  but, 
from  their  motions,  they  seemed  undetermined  how 
to  act.  Being  hard  pressed  by  our  troops,  who  had 
already  got  possession  of  their  artillery,  they  at* 
tempted  to  file  off  by  a  road  on  their  right,  leading 
to  Princeton.  But,  perceiving  their  intention,  I 
threw  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way,  which  im* 
mediately  checked  them.     Finding  from  our  dis- 
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position,  that  they  were  surroundedj  and  that  they 
must  inevitably  be  cut  to  pieces  if  they  made  any 
further  resistance,  they  agreed  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  number  that  submitted  in  this  manner 
was  twenty-three  officers  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men.  Colonel  Rahl,  the  commanding 
officer,  and  seven  others  were  found  wounded  in 
the  town.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  many  were 
killed;  but  I  fancy  not  above  twenty  or  thirty,  as 
they  never  made  any  regular  stand.  Our  loss  is 
very  trifling  indeed,  only  two  officers  and  one  or 
two  privates  wounded. 

I  find  that  the  detachment  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted of  the  three  Hessian  regiments  of  Anspach, 
Kniphausen^  and  Rahl,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  men^  and  a  troop  of  British  light-horse; 
but  inmiediately  upon  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
all  those,  w*ho  were  not  killed  or  taken,  pushed  di- 
rectly down  the  road  towards  Bordentown.  These 
would  likewise  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  could 
my  plan  have  been  completely  carried  into  execu- 
tion. General  Ewing  was  to  have  crossed  before 
day  at  Trenton  Ferry,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
bridge  leading  out  of  town;  hut  the  quantity  of  ice 
was  so  great,  that,  though  he  did  everything  in  his 
power,  to  effect  it,  he  could  not  get  over.  The  dif- 
ficulty also  hindered  General  Cadwalader  from 
crossing  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia  from  Bris- 
tol. He  got  part  of  his  foot  over;  but,  finding  it 
impossible  to  embark  his  artiller>%  he  was  obliged 
to  desist.  I  am  fully  confident,  that,  could  the 
troops  under  Generals  Ewing  and  Cadwalader  have 
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passed  the  river,  I  should  have  been  able  with  their 
assistance  to  drive  the  enemy  from  all  their  posts 
below  Trenton,  But  the  numbers  I  had  with  me 
ring  inferior  to  theirs  below  me^  and  a  strong 
battalion  of  light  infantry  being  at  Princeton  above 
'me,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return  the  same 
evening  mth  the  prisoners  and  the  artillery  we  had 
taken.  We  found  no  stores  of  any  consequence 
in  the  town* 

I     In  justice  to  the  ofBcers  and  men,  I  must  add, 
that  their  behavior  upon  this  occasion  reflects  the 
liighest  honor  upon  them-     The  difficulty  of  pass- 
ing the  river  in  a  very  severe  night,  and  their  march 
through  a  violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail^  did  not 
.  in  the  least  abate  their  ardor;  but,  when  they  came 
pVto  the  charge,  each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in 
pressing  forward ;  and  were  I  to  give  a  preference 
^to  any  particular  corps,  I  should  do  great  injus- 
™  tice  to  tlie  others.     Colonel  Baylor,  my  first  aid- 
de-camp,  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  to 
you;  and  from  him  you  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  many  other  particulars.     His  spirited  behav- 
ior upon  every  occasion  requires  me  to  reconunend 
him  to  your  particular  notice,    I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  &.C, 


P*S*     Inclosed  you  have  a  particular  list  of  the 
Prisoners,  Artillery,  and  other  stores. 
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TO  THE  PRESIDENT   OF   CONOaESS. 

Pluckehen,  5  January^  1777, 

Sm, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that,  since  the 
date  of  my  last  from  Trenton,  I  have  removed  with 
the  army  under  my  command  to  this  place*  The 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  Delaware,  on  account  of 
the  ice,  made  our  passage  over  it  tedious,  and  gave 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  drawing  iii  their  sev- 
eral cantonments,  and  assembUng  their  whole  force 
at  Princeton.  Their  large  pickets  advanced  to- 
wards Trenton,  their  great  preparations*  and  some 
intelHgence  I  had  received,  added  to  their  know- 
ledge, that  the  1st  of  January  brought  on  a  dis- 
solution of  the  best  part  of  our  army,  gave  me  the 
strongest  reasons  to  conclude,  that  an  attack  upon 
us  was  meditating. 

Our  situation  was  most  critical,  and  our  force 
smalL  To  remove  immediately  was  again  de- 
stroying every  dawn  of  hope,  which  had  begun  to 
revive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Jersey  militia;  and  to 
bring  those  troops,  who  had  first  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware and  were  lying  at  Crosswicks  under  General 
Cadwalader,  and  those  under  General  Mifflin  at 
Bordentown,  (amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred)  to  Trenton,  was  to 
bring  them  to  an  exposed  place.  One  or  the  other, 
however,  was  unavoidable.  The  latter  was  pre- 
ferred, and  they  were  ordered  to  join  us  at  Tren- 
ton, which  they  did,  by  a  night-march,  on  the  1st 
instant.  On  the  2d»  according  to  my  expectation, 
the  enemy  began  to  advance  upon  us;  and,  after 
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some  skirmishing,  the  head  of  their  column  reached 
Trenton  about  four  o'clock,  whilst  their  rear  was 
as  far  hack  as  Maidenhead.  They  attempted  to 
pass  Sanpink  Creek,  which  runs  through  Trenton* 
at  different  places;  but,  finding  the  fords  guarded, 
they  halted,  and  kindled  their  fires.  We  were 
drawn  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  In  this 
mtuation  we  remained  till  dark,  cannonading  the 
enemy,  and  receiving  the  fire  of  their  field-pieces, 
which  did  us  but  httle  damage- 
Having  by  this  time  discovered,  that  the  enemy 
were  greatly  superior  in  number,  and  that  their 
design  was  to  surround  us,  I  ordered  all  our  bag- 
gage to  be  removed  silently  to  Burlington  soon 
after  dark;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  after  renewing 
our  fires,  and  leaving  guards  at  the  bridge  in  Tren- 
ton, and  other  passes  on  the  same  stream  above, 
marched  by  a  roundabout  road  to  Princeton,  where 
I  knew  they  could  not  have  much  force  left,  and 
might  have  stores.  One  thing  I  was  certain  of,  that 
it  would  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  retreat  (which 
was  of  consequence,  or  to  run  the  hazard  of  the 
whole  army  being  cut  off)*  whilst  we  might  by  a 
fortunate  stroke  withdraw  Greneral  Howe  from 
Trenton,  and  give  some  reputation  to  our  arms* 
Happily  we  succeeded.  We  found  Princeton 
about  sunrise^  with  only  three  regiments  and  three 
troops  of  light-horse  in  it,  two  of  which  were  on 
their  march  to  Trenton-  These  three  regiments, 
especially  the  two  first,  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
and,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  must  have 
lost  five  hundred  men;  upwards  of  one  hundred  of 
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them  were  left  dead  on  the  field;  and,  with  what  I 
have  with  me  and  what  were  taken  in  the  pursuit 
and  carried  across  the  Delaware,  there  are  near 
three  hundred  prisoners,  fourteen  of  whom  are  offi- 
cers^ all  British- 

This  piece  of  good  fortune  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  loss  of  the  brave  and  worthy  General  JVIercer/ 
Colonels  Hazlet  and  Potter^  Captain  Neal  of  the 
artillery^  Captain  Fleming,  who  commanded  the 
1st  Virginia  regiment,  and  four  or  five  other  valu- 
able  officers,  who,  with  about  twenty*five  or  thirty 
privates,  were  slain  in  the  field.  Our  whole  loss 
cannot  be  ascertained;,  as  many,  who  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  (who  were  chased  three  or  four 
miles),  are  not  yet  come  in.  The  rear  of  the  ene- 
my's army  lying  at  Maidenhead,  not  more  than  five 
or  SIX  miles  from  Princeton,  was  up  with  us  before 
our  pursuit  was  over;  but,  as  I  had  the  precaution 
to  destroy  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  field  of  action,  they  were  so  long 
retarded  there,  as  to  give  us  time  to  move  off  in 
good  order  for  this  place.  We  took  two  brass 
field-pieces ;  but,  for  want  of  horses,  could  not  bring 
tliem  away.  We  also  took  some  blankets,  shoes^ 
and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  burned  the  hay, 
and  destroyed  such  other  things,  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  would  admit  of. 

My  original  plan,  when  I  set  out  from  Trenton, 
was,  to  push  on  to  Brunswic;  but  the  harassed  state 

1  Thia  report  of  General  Mercer's  de^Ui  waa  premature.  He 
^as  captured  by  the  British  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  Jann* 
ary  12tb. 
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of  our  troops,  many  of  them  haying  had  no  rest 
for  two  nights  and  a  day,  and  the  danger  of  los- 
ing the  advantage  we  had  gained  by  aiming  at  too 
much,  induced  me»  by  the  advice  of  my  officers*  to 
relinquish  the  attempt-  But,  in  my  judgment,  six 
or  eight  hundred  fresh  troops  upon  a  forced  march 
would  have  destroyed  all  their  stores  and  maga- 
zines, taken  (as  we  have  since  learned)  their  miU- 
tary  chest,  containing  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  enemy,  from  the 
best  intelligence  I  have  been  able  to  get,  were  30 
much  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  this,  that  they 
marched  immediatel}''  to  Brunswic  without  halting, 
except  at  the  bridges  (for  I  also  took  up  those  on 
Millstone^  on  the  different  routes  to  Brunswic), 
and  got  there  before  day* 

From  the  best  information  I  have  received,  Gen- 
eral Howe  has  left  no  men  either  at  Trenton  or 
Princeton,  The  truth  of  this  I  am  endeavoring 
to  ascertain,  that  I  may  regulate  my  movements 
accordingly.  The  militia  are  taking  spirits,  and, 
I  am  told,  are  coming  in  fast  from  this  State;  but 
I  fear  those  from  Philadelphia  will  scarcely  submit 
to  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign  much 
longer,  especially  as  they  very  unluckily  sent  their 
blankets  with  their  baggage  to  Burlington.  I 
must  do  them  the  justice  however  to  add,  that  they 
have  undergone  more  fatigue  and  hardship,  than 
I  expected  militia,  especially  citizens,  would  have 
done  at  this  inclement  season.  I  am  just  moving 
to  Morristown,  where  I  shall  endeavor  to  put  them 
under  the  best  cover  I  can-     Hitherto  we  have  been 
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without  any;  and  many  of  our  poor  soldiers  quite 
barefoot,  and  ill  clad  in  other  respects.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c,^ 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CONGRESS  * 

Chester  twelve  o'clock  at  Night, 
11  September,  1777. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that,  in  this  day*s  en- 
gagement [the  battle  of  Brandjnvine],  we  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  enemy  masters  of  the 
field.  Unfortunately  the  intelligence  reed.,  of  the 
enemy*s  advancing  up  the  Brandywine  &  crossing 
at  a  ford  about  six  miles  above  us,  was  uncertain 
&:  contradictory,  notwithstanding  all  my  pains  to 
get  the  best.  This  prevented  my  making  a  dis- 
position adequate  to  the  force  with  which  the  enemy 

1  In  both  the  actiona  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  General  Wash- 
ington encouraged  the  troops  by  his  presence  in  the  most  ex- 
posed Bituationg,  An  officer  who  was  in  these  engagements 
wrote  from  Morristown  on  the  7th  of  January:  "  Our  army  love 
their  General  very  much^  hut  they  have  one  thing  against  hinir 
which  is  the  little  care  he  takes  of  himself  in  any  action.  His 
personal  bravery,  and  the  desire  he  has  of  animating  his  troops 
by  example,  make  him  fearless  of  danger.  This  occasions  us 
much  uneasiness.  But  Heaven,  which  has  hitherto  been  his 
shield,  I  hope  will  still  continue  to  guard  so  valuable  a  life/' — 
Sparks. 

3  It  is  told  of  this  letter  that  Washington  after  the  fatigues 
of  this  day  wag  too  wearied  to  write  to  Congresa^  and  directed 
one  of  his  aides  to  do  it  Harrison  waa  too  "  distressed/'  and 
BO  it  fell  to  Pickering,  the  Adjutants  General*  "  1  wrote  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  General  to  read.  He,  with  perfect  composure, 
directed  me  to  add  a  f^onsolatory  hope  that  another  day  would 
give  a  more  fortunate  result."  Greene,  Life  of  Natkaniil 
Greene,  i.,  464.  The  draft  acd  original  letter  are  both  in  Pick- 
ering's handwriting. — Ford. 
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attacked  us  on  our  right;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  troops  first  engaged  were  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore they  could  be  reinforced.  In  the  midst  of  the 
attack  on  our  right,  that  body  of  the  enemy,  which 
remained  on  the  other  side  of  Chad's  Ford,  crossed 
it,  i  attacked  the  division  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wayne,  &  the  light  troops  under 
Genl  Maxwell,  who,  after  a  severe  conflict,  also  re- 
tired. The  militia  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Annstrong,  being  posted  at  a  ford  about 
two  miles  below  Chad's,  had  no  opportunity  of 
engaging. 

But  altho  we  fought  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  were,  from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  obliged 
to  retire,  yet  our  loss  of  men  is  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
ver^'  considerable;  I  believe  much  less  than  the 
enemy's*  We  have  also  lost  seven  or  eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  according  to  the  best  information  I  can 
at  present  obtain*  The  baggage,  having  been  pre- 
viously moved  off,  is  all  secure,  saving  the  men^s 
blankets,  which  being  at  their  backs,  many  of  them 
doubtless  were  lost,  I  have  directed  all  the  troops 
to  assemble  behind  Chester,  where  they  are  now 
arranging  for  this  night.  Notwithstanding  the 
misfortune  of  the  day,  I  am  happy  to  find  the 
troops  in  good  spirits;  and  I  hope  another  time  we 
shall  compensate  for  the  losses  now  sustained. 
The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  &  General  Woodford  in  the  hand;  divers  other 
officers  were  wounded,  &  some  slain;  but  the  num- 
bers of  either  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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P.  S-  It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  send  you 
earlier  intelligence^  the  present  being  the  first  leis- 
ure moment  I  have  had  since  the  action. 


TO    LrEUTEKATJT-COLONEL    ALEXANDER    HAMILTON 

Cahp^  22  September,  1777, 

Sir, 

The  distressed  situation  of  the  army  for  want  of 
blankets,  and  many  necessary  articles  of  cloathing, 
is  truly  deplorable;  and  must  inevitably  be  de- 
structive to  It,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  be  applied. 
Without  a  better  supply  than  they  at  present  have, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  men  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  campaign  in  the  further  progress 
of  the  approaching  inclement  season.  This  you 
well  know  to  be  a  melancholy  truth.  It  is  equally 
the  dictate  of  common  sense  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Physicians  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  every  officer 
in  it.  No  supply  can  be  drawn  from  the  public 
magazines.  We  have  therefore  no  resource  but 
from  the  private  stock  of  individuals.  I  feel,  and 
I  lament,  the  absolute  necessity  of  requiring  the 
inhabitants  to  contribute  to  those  wants,  which  we 
have  no  other  means  of  satisfying,  and  which  if  un- 
removed  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  army,  and 
perhaps  the  ruin  of  America.  Painful  as  it  is  to 
me  to  order  and  as  it  will  be  to  you  to  execute  the 
measure,  I  am  compelled  to  desire  you  immediately 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  procure  from 
the  inhabitants  contributions  of  blankets  and 
cloathing,  and  materials  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
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both,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each.  This 
you  will  do  with  as  much  delicacy  and  discretion, 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  demands;  and  I  trust 
the  necessity  will  justify  the  proceeding  in  the  eyes 
of  every  person  well  affected  to  the  American 
cause,  and  that  all  good  citizens  will  chearfuUy 
afford  their  assistance  to  soldiers^  whose  sufferings 
they  are  bound  to  commiserate,  and  who  are  emi- 
nently exposed  to  danger  and  distress,  in  defence 
of  every  thing  they  ought  to  hold  dear. 

As  there  are  also  a  number  of  horses  in  Phila- 
delphia both  of  public  and  private  property^  which 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  enemy, 
should  the  city  by  any  accident  fall  into  their  hands, 
you  are  hereby  authorized  and  commanded  to  re- 
move them  thence  into  the  Country  to  some  place 
of  greater  security,  and  more  remote  from  the 
operations  of  the  enemy.  You  will  stand  in  need 
of  assistance  from  others  to  execute  this  commis- 
sion with  despatch  and  propriety,  and  you  are 
therefore  empowered  to  employ  such  persons  as 
you  shaD  think  proper  to  aid  you  therein.  I  am, 
Sir,  &c/ 

'  •*  I  do  not  wish  your  exertions  to  be  Aolel?  directed  to  ob- 
tAinini;  Shoes  and  Blankets — extend  them  to  every  other  article 
yoti  know  to  be  material  for  the  army;  your  own  prudence  will 
point  out  the  least  exceptionable  means  to  be  pursued  in  these 
instances^— but  Temember,  that  delicacy  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  ordinary  modea  of  application  must  give  place  to  our 
necessities.  We  must  if  possible,  accommodate  the  soldiery 
■with  snch  articles  aa  they  stand  in  need  of  or  we  shall  have  just 
reasons  to  apprehend  the  most  injurious  and  alarming  conse- 
quences from  the  approaching  season.  .  .  .  The  businesB 
you  are  upon  I  know  is  disagreeable,  and  perhaps  in  the  eaeecu- 
tion  j^n  may  meet  with  more  obstacles  than  were  at  firat  ap- 
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TO    JOHN    AUGUSTINE    WASHINGTON 

PHiLAD£LPmA  County,  18  October,  1777. 
Deab  Brother, 

Your  kind  and  affectionate  Letters  of  the  21st 
of  Septr.  &L  2d  Inst,  came  safe  to  hand. 

WTien  my  last  to  you  was  dated  I  know  not; 
for  truly  I  can  say,  that  my  whole  time  is  so  much 
engrossed,  that  I  have  scarcely  a  moment^  but 
sleeping  ones,  for  relaxation,  or  to  indulge  myself 
in  writing  to  a  friend.  The  anxiety  you  have  been 
under,  on  acct  of  this  army,  I  can  easily  conceive- 
Would  to  God  there  had  been  less  cause  for  it;  or 
that  our  situation  at  present  was  such  as  to  promise 
much  from  it.  The  Enemy  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill which,  by  the  by,  above  the  Falls  (&  the  Falls 
you  know  is  only  five  miles  from  the  city)  is  as 
easily  crossed  in  any  place  as  Potomac  Run,  Aquia, 
or  any  other  broad  &  shallow  water,  rather  by 
stratagem;  tho  I  do  not  know,  that  it  was  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it,  as  their  manoeuvres  made  it 


prehended  and  alaa  with  opposition.  To  the  partietj  I  have 
mentioned^  call  in  such  a  number  of  militia  as  you  may  think 
necessary,  observing  howeverp  over  the  conduct  of  th«  whole, 
a  strict  discipline,  to  prevent  every  species  of  rapine  and  dis- 
order."— Washington    to   Hamiltont   22    September,    1777. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  began  the  collection  of  Blankets  and 
Shoes.  This  business  cannot  be  carried  to  too  great  an  eKtent, 
and  I  think  if  the  itieasure  is  pn>perly  pursued,  great  quanti- 
ties of  Blankets,  Rugs  and  coverlids  may  be  collected  in  the 
back  Counties,  The  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Philadelphia 
hindered  the  ofHcers  I  sent  upon  that  Business  from  doing  much, 
the  disaffected  hid  their  goods  the  moment  the  thing  took  wind, 
and  our  friends  had  before  parted  with  all  they  could  spare." 
—WoBhingitm  to  Eibridge  Gerry.  27  September,  1777. 
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necessary  for  us  to  attend  to  our  Stores,  which  lay 
at  Reading,  towards  which  they  seemed  bending 
leir  course,  and  the  loss  of  which  must  have  proved 
ur  Ruin.  After  they  had  crossed,  we  took  the 
st  favorable  opportunity  of  attacking  them.^ 
This  was  attempted  by  a  night's  march  of  four- 
teen miles  to  surprise  them,  which  we  effectually 
did,  so  far  as  to  reach  their  guards  before  they 
had  notice  of  our  coming;  and  but  for  a  thick  Fog, 
which  rendered  so  infinitely  dark  at  times  as  not 
distinguish  friend  from  Foe  at  the  distance  of 
yards,  we  should,  I  believe,  have  made  a  de- 
cisive and  glorious  day  of  it.  But  Providence  or 
some  unaccountable  something  designed  it  other- 
wise; for  after  we  had  driven  the  Enemy  a  mile  or 
two,  after  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusion  and 
flying  before  us  in  most  places,  after  we  were  upon 
the  point,  (as  it  appeared  to  ev^ery  body,)  of  grasp- 
ing a  compleat  victory,  our  own  troops  took  fright 
and  fled  with  precipitation  and  disorder*  How  to 
aect  for  this,  I  know  not;  unless,  as  I  before  ob- 
rved,  the  Fog  represented  their  own  Friends  to 
lem  for  a  Reinforcement  of  the  Enemy,  as  we  at- 
tacked in  different  Quarters  at  the  same  time,  and 
were  about  closing  the  wings  of  our  army  when 
this  happened.  One  thing,  indeed,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  our  misfortune,  and  that  was  want  of 
ammunition  on  the  right  wing,  which  began  the 
Engagement,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  which  time  it  lasted,  had,  (many  of 

1  Tbe  enKa^ment  here  described  ib  tb«  battle  of  GermAittown. 
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thenij)  expended  the  forty  Rounds,  that  they  took 
into  the  Field.  After  the  Engagement  we  re- 
moved to  a  place  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Enemy,  to  collect  our  Forces  together,  to  take  care 
of  our  wounded,  get  furnished  with  necessaries 
agaiii}  and  be  in  a  better  posture,  either  for  offen- 
sive or  defensive  operations.  We  are  now  ad- 
vancing towards  the  Enemy  again,  being  at  this 
time  within  twelve  miles  of  them- 

Our  loss  in  the  late  action  was,  in  killed^ 
wounded,  and  missing,  about  one  thousand  men, 
but  of  the  missing,  many,  I  dare  say,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  times,  and  deserted.  GenL  Nash  of  No. 
Carolina  was  wounded,  and  died  two  or  three  days 

'  IT 

after*  Many  valuable  officers  of  ours  was  also 
wounded,  and  some  killed.  The  Enemy's  loss  is 
variously  reported — none  make  it  less  than  1500 
(killed  &  wounded)  &  many  estimate  it  much 
larger.  Genl.  Agnew  of  theirs  was  certainly  killed 
^many  officers  wounded  among  whom  some  of 
distinction.  This  we  certainly  know,  that  the 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia  &  several  large  Meeting 
Houses^  are  filled  with  their  wounded  besides  pri- 
vate Houses  with  the  Horses.  In  a  word,  it  was  a 
bloody  day.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  add,  that 
it  had  been  a  more  fortunate  one  for  us. 

Our  distress  on  acct,  of  Cloathing  is  great,  and 
in  a  little  time  must  be  very  sensibly  felt,  unless 
some  expedient  can  be  hit  upon  to  obtain  them. 
We  have  since  the  Battle  got  in  abt.  1200  Militia 
from  Virginia — about  the  same  number  have  gone 
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off  from  this  State  and  Jersey  but  others  are  prom- 
ised in  lieu  of  them — with  truth  however  it  may  be 
said,  that  this  State  acts  most  infamously,  the  Peo- 
ple of  %  I  mean,  as  we  derive  little  or  no  assistance, 
from  them.  In  short  they  are,  in  a  manner,  to- 
tally, disaffected,  or  in  a  kind  of  Lethargj\ 

The  Enemy  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
remove  the  obstructions  in  the  Delaware,  and  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  Works  which  have  been 
constructed  for  the  Defence  of  them. — I  am  doing 
aU  I  can  in  my  present  situation  to  save  them, 
God  only  knows  which  will  succeed. 

I  verj^  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  change 
in  your  Family-  Tell  the  young  couple,  after 
wishing  them  joy  of  their  union,  that  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope,  that  it  will  be  as  happy  and  lasting  as 
their  present  joys  are  boundless.  The  Enclosed 
Letter  of  thanks  to  my  sister  for  her  elegant  pres- 
ent you  will  please  to  deliver;  and,  with  sincere 
affection  for  you  all,  I  am  &c, 

P.  S.  I  had  scarce  finished  this  Letter  when  by 
express  from  the  State  of  New  York  T  received  the 
Important  and  glorious  news  which  follows: — 


"AlfiANY  13th  Octr.,  1777. 

"  Last  night  at  8  o'clock  the  capitiilatioa  whon^by 
General  Burgoyne  &  whole  Army  surrendered  theitmelves 
Prifioners  of  War,  was  signed  and  this  Morning  they 
have  to  march  out  towds.  the  River  above  Fish  i'reek 
with  the  Honours  of  War  fand  there  ground  their  Arum) 
they  are  from  thence  to  be  inarched  to  Massachusetts 
ba^« 


George  Washington 

"  We  congratulate  jou  on  this  happy  event,  k  remain 


&i% 


"Geo,  Clinton," 


I  most  devoutly  congratulate  you,  my  country, 
and  every  well  wisher  to  the  cause  on  this  signal 
stroke  of  Providence,     Yrs,  as  before^^ 


TO  THE   PHESDJENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Vaj*lcy  Forge,  23  December,  1777. 
SlE, 

Full  as  I  was  in  my  representation  of  the  mat- 
ters in  the  commissary's  department  yesterday, 
fresh  and  more  powerful  reasons  oblige  me  to  add, 
that  I  am  now  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  un- 
less some  great  and  capital  change  suddenly  takes 
[place]  in  that  line,  this  army  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  things ;  starve, 
dissolve^  or  disperse  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence 

^  G«n«ral  Gates  ma.de  no  official  report  to  the  commander-in- 
chiftf  conceming  Bur^yne's  surrender.  Washington  expressed 
to  him  his  regret  "  that  a  matter  of  euch  magnitude,  and  so 
interesting  to  our  gietieral  operations,  should  have  reached  me 
by  report  onjji  or  through  the  channel  of  letters,  not  bearing 
that  authenticity*  which  the  importance  of  it  required,  and 
which  it  would  have  received  by  a  line  under  your  signature, 
stating  the  simple  f&ct.**-^Waehington  to  GaU»^  30  October, 
1777,  In  a  letter  written  November  2,  1777,  and  devoted  chieAy 
to  other  matters,  Gates  said,  apparently  as  an  afterthought, 
"  Congress  having  been  requested  immediately  to  transmit  cop- 
ies of  all  niy  despatches  to  them,  I  am  confident  your  Excellency 
haa  long  ago  received  all  the  good  news  from  this  quarter." 
This  is  the  only  statement  which  Gates  saw  fit  to  send  to 
Washington  concernmg  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the   war. 
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in  the  best  manner  they  can.  Rest  assured^  Sir^ 
this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture,  and  that  I  have 
abundant  reason  to  suppose  what  I  say. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  receiving  information  that 
the  enemy  in  force  had  left  the  city,  and  were  ad- 
vancing towards  Derby  with  the  apparent  design 
to  forage,  and  draw  subsistence  from  that  part  of 
the  countrj%  I  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness, 
that  I  might  give  every  opposition  in  my  power; 
when  behold,  to  my  great  mortification,  I  was  not 
only  informed,  but  convinced,  that  the  men  were 
unable  to  stir  on  account  of  provision^  and  that  a 
dangerous  mutiny,  begun  the  night  before,  and 
which  with  difficulty  was  suppressed  by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  some  officers,  was  still  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended for  w*ant  of  this  article.  This  brought 
forth  the  only  commissarv^  in  the  purchasing  line 
in  this  camp;  and,  with  him,  this  melancholy  and 
alarming  truth,  that  he  had  not  a  single  hoof  of 
any  kind  to  slaughter,  and  not  more  than  tM^enty- 
five  barrels  of  flour!  From  hence  form  an  opinion 
of  our  situation  when  I  add,  that  he  could  not  tell 
when  to  expect  any. 

AH  I  could  do  under  these  circumstances,  was 
to  send  out  a  few  light  parties  to  watch  and  harass 
the  enemy,  whilst  other  parties  were  instantly  de- 
tached different  ways  to  collect,  if  possible,  as  much 
provision  as  would  satisfy  the  present  pressing 
wants  of  the  soldiery.  But  will  this  answer?  No, 
Sir;  three  or  four  days  of  bad  weather  would  prove 
our  destruction.  WTiat  then  is  to  become  of  the 
army  this  winter?    And  if  we  are  so  often  without 
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provisions  now,  what  is  to  become  of  us  in  the 
spring,  when  our  force  will  be  collected,  with  the  aid 
perhaps  of  militia  to  take  advantage  of  an  early 
campaign,  before  the  enemy  can  be  reinforced? 
These  are  considerations  of  great  magnitude, 
meriting  the  closest  attention;  and  they  willj  when 
my  own  reputation  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  event  and  to  be  affected  by  it,  justify  my  say- 
ings that  the  present  commissaries  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  execution  of  the  office,  or  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  is  past  aU  belief.  The 
misfortune,  however,  does  in  my  opinion  proceed 
from  both  causes;  and,  though  I  have  been  tender 
heretofore  of  giving  any  opinion,  or  lodging  com- 
plaints, as  the  change  in  that  department  took  place 
contrary  to  my  judgment,  and  the  consequences 
thereof  were  predicted;  yet,  finding  that  the  in- 
activity of  the  army,  whether  for  w^ant  of  provis- 
ions, clothes,  or  other  essentials,  is  charged  to  my 
account,  not  only  by  the  common  vulgar  but  by 
those  in  power,  it  is  time  to  speak  plain  in  exculpa- 
tion of  myself.  With  truth,  then,  I  can  declare, 
that  no  man  in  my  opinion  ever  had  his  measures 
more  impeded  than  I  have,  by  every  department  of 
the  army. 

Since  the  month  of  July  we  have  had  no  assist- 
ance from  the  quartermaster-general,  and  to  want 
of  assistance  from  this  department  the  commissary- 
general  charges  great  part  of  his  deficiency.  To 
this  I  am  to  add,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  a 
standing  order,  and  often  repeated,  that  the  troops 
shall  always  have  two  days'  provisions  by  them» 
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I  that  they  might  be  ready  at  any  sudden  call;  yet  an 
I  opportunity  has  scarcely  ever  offered,  of  taking  an 
I  advantage  of  the  enemy^  that  has  not  been  either 
I  totally  obstructed,  or  greatly  impeded,  on  this  ac- 
I  count*     And  this,  the  great  and  crying  evil,  is  not 
I  all.     The  soap,  vinegar,  and  other  articles  allowed 
f  by  Congress,  we  see  none  of,  nor  have  we  seen 
them,  I  believe,  since  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
I  The  first,  indeed,  we  have  now  little  occasion  for; 
I  few  men  having  more  than  one  shirt,  many  only 
I  the  moiety  of  one,  and  some  none  at  all.     In  ad* 
f  dition  to  which,  as  a  proof  of  the  little  benefit  re- 
ceived from  a  clothier-general,  and  as  a  further 
I  proof  of  the  inability  of  an  army,  under  the  circum- 
I  stances  of  this,  to  perform  the  common  duties  of 
I  soldiers,    (besides  a  number  of  men  confined  to 
I  hospitals  for  want  of  shoes,  and  others  in  farmers* 
houses  on  the  same  account,)  we  have,  by  a  field- 
jetum  this  day  made,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  now  in  camp 
unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  barefoot  and  other- 
wise naked.     By  the  same  return  it  appears,  that 
our  whole  strength  in  Continental  troops,  includ- 
ing the  eastern  brigades,  which  have  joined  us  since 
the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  exclusive  of 
the  Mar^^land  troops  sent  to  Wilmington,  amounts 

bto  no  more  than  eight  thousand  two  hundred  in 
camp  fit  for  duty;  notwithstanding  which,  and  that 
since  the  4th  instant,  our  numbers  fit  for  duty, 
from  the  hardships  and  exposures  they  have  un- 
dergone, particularly  on  account  of  blankets 
(numbers  having  been  obliged,  and  still  are,  to  sit 
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up  all  night  by  fires,  instead  of  taking  comfortable 
rest  in  a  natural  and  common  way),  have  decreased 
near  two  thousand  men- 

We  find  gentlemen,  without  knowing  whether 
the  army  was  really  going  into  winter-quarters  or 
not  (for  I  am  sure  no  resolution  of  mine  would 
warrant  the  Remonstrance),  reprobating  the  meas- 
ure as  much  as  if  they  thought  the  soldiers  were 
made  of  stocks  or  stones,  and  equally  insensible  of 
frost  and  snow;  and  moreover*  as  if  they  conceived 
it  easily  practicable  for  an  inferior  army,  under  the 
disadvantages  I  have  described  ours  to  be,  which 
are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  to  confine  a  superior 
one,  in  all  respects  well-appointed  and  provided 
for  a  winter's  campaign,  within  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  cover  from  depredation  and  waste 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey.  But  what 
makes  this  matter  still  more  extraordinary  in  my 
eye  is,  that  these  very  gentlemen, — who  were  well 
apprized  of  the  nakedness  of  the  troops  from  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  who  thought  their  own  soldiers 
worse  clad  than  others,  and  who  advised  me  near  a 
month  ago  to  postpone  the  execution  of  a  plan  I 
was  about  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  a  resolve  of 
Congress  for  seizing  clothes,  under  strong  assur- 
ances that  an  ample  supply  would  be  collected  in 
ten  days  agreeably  to  a  decree  of  the  State  (not 
one  article  of  which,  by  the  by,  is  yet  come  to  hand) , 
— should  think  a  winter's  campaign,  and  the  cov- 
ering of  these  States  from  the  invasion  of  an 
enemy,  so  easy  and  practicable  a  business*  I  can 
assure  those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and 
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less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a 
<!omfortabIe  room  by  a  good  fireside,  tlian  to  occupy 
[n  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow, 
without  clothes  or  blankets.  However,  although 
they  seem  to  have  little  feehng  for  the  naked  and 
distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for 
[them,  and,  from  my  soul,  I  pity  those  miseries, 

'hich  it  is   neither  in  my  power  to   reUeve   or 
jpreventi^ 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  I  have 
[dwelt  upon  the  subject;  and  it  adds  not  a  little  to 

ly  other  difficulties  and  distress  to  find,  that  much 

lore  is  expected  of  me  than  is  possible  to  be  per- 
'ormed,  and  that  upon  the  ground  of  safety  and 

»olicy  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  the 
[army  from  public  view,  and  thereby  expose  my- 

If  to  detraction  and  calumny.  The  honorable 
committee  of  Congress  went  from  camp  fully  pos- 
sessed of  my  sentiments  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  this  army,  the  necessity  of  auditors  of 
accounts,  the  appointment  of  oiBcers,  and  new 
arrangements.  I  have  no  need,  therefore,  to  be 
prolix  upon  these  subjects^  but  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee* I  shall  add  a  word  or  two  to  show,  first, 
the  necessity  of  some  better  provision  for  binding 
the  officers  by  the  tie  of  interest  to  the  ser\'ice,  as  no 
day  nor  scarce  an  hour  passes  without  the  offer  of 
a  resigned  commission  ^;  (otherwise  I  much  doubt 

1  Alluding  to  the  Memorial,  or  Remonstrance,  of  the  le^sla- 
ture  of   Pennsylvania,   respecting   his  going  into  winter-quar- 

l^TS. — Sparks. 

2  Resignationfl  had  become  so  numeroug  that  the  Honse  of 
Commons  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
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the  practicability  of  holding  the  army  together 
much  longer^  and  in  this  I  shall  probably  be  thought 
the  more  sincere,  when  I  freely  declare,  that  I  do 
not  myself  expect  to  derive  the  smallest  benefit 
from  any  establishment  that  Congress  may  adopt, 
otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  the  community  at 
large  in  the  good,  which  I  am  persuaded  wiU  result 
from  the  measurCj  by  making  better  officers  and 
better  troops;)  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  making  the  appointments  and  ar- 
rangements without  loss  of  time.  We  have  not 
more  than  three  months,  in  which  to  prepare  a  great 
deal  of  business.  If  we  let  these  slip  or  waste,  we 
shall  be  laboring  under  the  same  difficulties  all 
next  campaign,  as  we  have  been  this,  to  rectify 
mistakes  and  bring  things  to  order. 

Military  arrangement,  and  movements  in  conse- 
quence, like  the  mechanism  of  a  clock*  will  be  im- 
perfect and  disordered  by  the  want  of  a  part.  In 
a  very  sensible  degree  have  I  experienced  this,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  summer,  several  brigades 
having  no  brigadiers  appointed  to  them  till  late, 
and  some  not  at  all;  by  which  means  it  follows,  that 
an  additional  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  great  line  of  his  duty*  The  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  when  they  were  at  camp, 
talked  of  an  expedient  for  adjusting  these  matters^ 


that  any  Carolma  officer  who  shduM  resign  his  commission 
without  reaaons  which  were  acceptable  to  the  Commander-in* 
chief  should  b«  ineligible  to  any  office,  civil  pr  miliUTy,  within 
the  ffift  of  the  State. 
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which  I  highly  approved  and  wish  to  see  adopted; 
namely,  that  two  or  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
War,  or  a  committee  of  Congress,  should  repair 
imnaediately  to  camp,  where  the  best  aid  can  be 
had,  and  with  the  commanding  ofBcer,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  his  appointment,  prepare  and  digest  the 
most  perfect  plan,  that  can  be  devised,  for  correct- 
ing all  abuses  and  making  new  arrangements;  con- 
sidering what  is  to  be  done  with  the  weak  and 
debilitated  regiments,  if  the  States  to  which  they 
belong  will  not  draft  men  to  fill  them,  for  as  to  en- 
listing soldiers  it  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  out  of 
the  question;  together  with  many  other  things,  that 
would  occur  in  the  course  of  such  a  conference; 
and,  after  digesting  matters  in  the  best  manner 
they  can,  to  submit  the  whole  to  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  Congress. 

If  this  measure  is  approved,  I  would  earnestly 
advise  the  immediate  execution  of  it,  and  that  the 
commissary-general  of  purchases,  whom  I  rarely 
see,  may  be  directed  to  form  magazines  without  a 
moment's  delay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp, 
in  order  to  secure  provision  for  us  in  case  of  bad 
weather*  The  quartermaster-general  ought  also 
to  be  busy  in  his  department.  In  short,  there  is  as 
much  to  be  done  in  preparing  for  a  campaign,  as 
in  the  active  part  of  it.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  preparation  that  is  made  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  success  or  misfortunes  of  the  next 
campaign  will  more  than  probably  originate  with 
our  activity  or  supineness  during  this  winter*  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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TO  BHVAN  FAIRFAX* 

Vamjiy  Forge,  1  M^ch,  1778. 

Dear  Sm^ 

Your  favor  of  the  8th  of  December  came  safe  to 
my  hands,  after  a  considerable  delay  on  its  pas- 
sage. The  sentiments  you  have  expressed  to  me 
in  this  letter  are  highly  flattering,  meriting  my 
warmest  acknowledgments,  as  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  your  sincerity  and  candor  to  believe 
that  you  are  capable  of  unmeaning  professions, 
and  speaking  a  language  foreign  to  your  heart. 

1  An  earty  and  intiinate  friendship  subsisted  between  Wash- 
ington and  Bryan  Fairfax,  -which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  period  of  their  lives  intemiptedp  although  they  differed 
widely  in  their  political  sentiments*  This  was  illustrated  in  a 
etriking  manner  by  the  letters  that  passed  between  them  in  the 
year  1774.  Mr.  Fairfax  considered  the  pretensionfi  of  Parlia- 
ment unjustifiable,  and  believed  there  were  many  grievances, 
which  ought  to  be  redressed;  but  he  could  not  reconcile  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King.  Differing 
thus  from  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  and  from  his  friends, 
he  thought  it  his  diaty  to  go  to  England  and  remain  there  during 
the  contest.  With  this  aim  he  repaired  to  New  York,  having 
obtained  a  passport  from  the  Commander-in-chief.  But  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  having 
certain  oaths  prescribed  to  him,  which  his  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  take,  being  afraid  they  might  prevent  him  from 
ever  again  seeing  his  wife  and  children.  This  hesitancy  ex- 
cited a  prejudice  against  him,  which  he  thought  unreasonable, 
and  he  obtained  permission  from  the  British  commander  to  re- 
turn to  his  family.  On  his  journey  he  again  visited  General 
Washington^  and  was  received  by  him  with  so  much  kindness, 
and  such  marked  civilities,  that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgments and  thanks  soon  after  he  reached  Virginia,  to 
which  the  above  is  a  reply*    In  that  letter  he  said: 

"There  are  times  when  favors  conferred  make  a  greater 
impression  than  at  others,  for,  though  I  have  received  many,  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  them;  yet  that,  at  a  time 
your  popularity  was  at  the  highest  and  mine  at  the  lowest,  aztd 


The  friendship,  which  I  ever  professed  and  felt  for 
you,  met  with  no  diminution  from  the  difference  in 
our  political  sentiments.  I  know  the  rectitude  of 
niy  own  intentions*  and,  believing  in  the  sincerity 
of  yours,  lamented,  though  I  did  not  condemn, 
your  renunciation  of  the  creed  I  had  adopted-  Nor 
do  I  think  any  person  or  power  ought  to  do  it, 
whilst  your  conduct  is  not  opposed  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  people,  and  the  measures  they  are 
pursuing;  the  latter*  that  is,  our  actions,  depend- 
ing upon  ourselves,  may  be  controlled,  while  the 
powers  of  thinking,  originating  in  higher  causes, 
cannot  alw*ays  be  moulded  to  our  wishes. 

The  determinations  of  Providence  are  always 
wise,  often  inscrutable;  and,  though  its  decrees  ap- 
pear to  bear  hard  upon  us  at  times,  is  neverthe- 
less meant  for  gracious  purposes-  In  this  light  I 
cannot  help  viewing  your  late  disappointment;  for 
if  you  had  been  pennitted  to  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land, unrestrained  even  by  the  rigid  oaths,  which 
are  administered  on  those  occasions,  your  feelings 
as  a  husband,  parent  &c,  must  have  been  consid- 
erably wounded  in  the  prospect  of  a  long,  perhaps 
lasting,  separation  from  your  nearest  relatives. 
What  then  must  they  have  been,  if  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  had  left  you  without  a  will?  Your  hope 
of  being  instnmiental  in  restoring  peace  would 

when  it  is  so  common  for  men's  resentments  to  run  liigh  againat 
those,  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  you  should  act  with 
your  wonted  kindness  towards  me.  has  affected  me  more  than 
any  favor  I  have  received;  and  could  not  be  believed  by  some 
in  New  York^  it  being  above  the  run  of  common  minds."— 
Sparksw 
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prove  as  unsubstantial,  as  mist  before  the  noon* 
day's  sun,  and  would  as  soon  dispel;  for,  believe 
me,  Sir,  Great  Britain  understood  herself  perfectly 
well  in  this  dispute,  but  did  not  comprehend 
America,  She  meant,  as  Lord  Camden^  in  his  late 
speech  in  Parliament,  clearly  and  explicitly  de- 
clared, to  drive  America  into  rebellion,  that  her  own 
purposes  might  be  more  fully  answered  by  it;  but 
take  this  along  with  it,  that  this  plan  originated  in 
a  firm  belief,  founded  on  misinformation,  that  no 
effectual  opposition  would  or  could  be  made.  They 
little  dreamt  of  what  has  happened,  and  are  dis- 
appointed in  their  views.* 

Does  not  every  act  of  Administration,  from  the 
Tea  Act  to  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  de- 

*  The  allusion  here  19  to  Lord  Camden'a  remarks,  in  the  debate 
respecting  the  reply  to  the  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
Pariiament,  November  18,  1777,  The  debate  turned  on  Ameri- 
can affairs^  the  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
war  had  been  conducted-  Lord  Camden,  referring  to  Aome  of 
the  preliminary  steps  in  the  contest,  said:  "The  people  of 
America  showed  great  dissatiafactionj  but  that  did  not  folly 
answer  the  intentions  of  government.  It  was  not  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  rebellion,  that  was  sought;  dissatisfaction  might  fur- 
nish a  pretence  for  adding  to  the  intolerable  oppreasiond,  that 
those  people  had  for  a  series  of  years  groaned  under;  but  noth- 
ing short  of  something  in  the  shape  of  rebellion,  or  nearly 
approaching  to  it^  could  create  a  decent  apology  for  slaughter, 
conquest,  and  unconditional  submission."  Again,  in  regard  to 
the  address  declaring  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  rebellion. 
Lord  Camden  continued:  "But  all  this  did  not  do;  the  New 
Englanders  were  resolved  not  to  verify  the  address;  they  were 
determined  not  to  be  rebels;  but  only  to  prepare,  should  the 
worst  happen^  to  he  in  a  situation  to  defend  themselves^  Some- 
thing more  was  still  wanting^  and  that  was  obtained-  Our 
troopa  were  ordered  to  act  effectively;  and  self-defence  wai 
Btyled  actual  and  declared  rebellion."^Almon's  Farliantsnt^ry 
Rcffinter,  voL  x.,  pp,  30,  3L — Sparks. 
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dare  this  in  plain  and  self-evident  characters  ? 
Had  the  commissioners  any  power  to  treat  with 
America?  If  they  meant  peace,  would  Lord  Howe 
have  been  detained  in  England  five  months  after 
passing  the  act?  Would  the  powers  of  these  com- 
missioners have  been  confined  to  mere  acts  of  grace, 
upon  condition  of  absolute  submission?  No! 
surely,  nol  They  meant  to  drive  us  into  what  they 
termed  rebellion,  that  they  might  be  furnished  with 
a  pretext  to  disarm,  and  then  strip  us  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen  and  citizens. 

If  they  were  actuated  by  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, why  did  they  refuse  indignantly  to  accede  to 
the  terms,  which  were  humbly  supplicated  before 
hostihties  commenced^  and  this  country  deluged  in 
blood;  and  now  make  their  principal  officers,  and 
even  the  commissioners  themselves,  say  that  these 
terms  are  just  and  reasonable;  nay,  that  more  will 
be  granted,  than  we  have  yet  asked,  if  we  will  re- 
linquish our  claim  to  independency?  What  name 
does  such  conduct  as  this  deserve?  And  what  pun- 
ishment is  there  in  store  for  the  men,  who  have  dis- 
tressed millions,  involved  thousands  in  ruin,  and 
plunged  numberless  families  in  inextricable  woe? 
Could  that,  which  is  just  and  reasonable  now,  have 
been  unjust  four  years  ago?  If  not,  upon  what 
principles,  I  say,  does  Administration  act?  They 
must  either  be  wantonly  wicked  and  cruel,  or 
(which  is  only  another  mode  of  describing  the  same 
thing)  under  false  colors  are  now  endeavoring  to 
deceive  the  great  body  of  the  people,  by  indus- 
triously propagating  a  belief,  that  Great  Britain 
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is  willing  to  offer  anj%  and  that  we  will  accept  of 
no  terms;  thereby  hoping  to  poison  and  disaffect 
the  minds  of  those,  who  wish  for  peace,  and  create 
feuds  and  dissensions  among  ourselves.  In  a 
word,  having  less  dependence  now  in  their  arms 
than  in  their  arts,  they  are  practising  such  low  and 
dirty  tricks,  that  men  of  sentiment  and  honor  must 
blush  at  their  villainy.  Among  other  manoeuvres 
in  this  way,  they  are  counterfeiting  letters,  and 
publishing  them  as  intercepted  ones  of  mine,  to 
prove  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  present  measures, 
and  have  been  led  into  them  step  by  step,  still  hop- 
ing that  Congress  would  recede  from  tlielr  present 
claims,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
affectionate,  &c. 


TO  JOHN   BANISTEE,   DELEGATE  IN   CONCmESS 

Valley  Fobge,  21  AprU,  1778. 
Deab  SI£, 

On  Saturday  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive your  favor  of  the  16th  instant. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  obliging  tender 
of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  us;  and  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  embrace  it  with  cheerfulness, 
and  shall  write  you  freely,  as  often  as  leisure  will 
permit,  of  such  points  as  appear  to  me  material 
and  interesting,  I  am  pleased  to  find,  that  you 
expect  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  army  will 
succeed;  though  is  it  a  painful  consideration,  that 
matters  of  such  pressing  importance  and  obvious 
necessity  meet  with  so  much  difficulty  and  delay. 


John  Banister  log 

Be  assured,  the  success  of  the  measure  is  a  matter 
of  the  most  serious  moment,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible* 
The  spirit  of  resigning  commissions  has  been  long 
at  an  alarming  height,  and  increases  daily.  Ap- 
plications from  officers  on  furlougli  are  hourly  ar- 
riving and  Genls.  Heath  at  Boston — McDougall 
on  the  north  River  and  Mason  of  Virginia  are  ask- 
ing what  they  are  to  do  with  the  applicants  to 
them. 

The  Virginia  line  has  sustained  a  violent  shock 
in  this  instance.  Not  less  than  ninety  have  al- 
ready resigned  to  me-  The  same  conduct  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  officers  from  the  other  States, 
though  not  yet  to  so  considerable  a  degree;  and 
there  are  but  too  just  grounds  to  fear,  that  it  will 
shake  the  very  existence  of  the  army,  unless  a 
remedy  is  soon,  very  soon,  applied.  There  is  none, 
in  my  opinion,  so  effectual  as  the  one  pointed  out.^ 
This,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  the  officers,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  vn\l  produce  no  present  additional 
emission  of  money.  They  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  all  views  of  present  interest,  and  en- 
counter the  numerous  vicissitudes  of  war,  in  the 
defence  of  their  countrjs  unless  she  will  be  gener- 
ous enough  on  her  part  to  make  a  decent  provision 
for  their  future  support.  I  do  not  pronounce  ab- 
solutely, that  we  shall  have  no  army  if  the  estab- 
lishment fails,  but  the  army  w*e  may  have  will  be 
without  discipline,   without   energy,   incapable    of 

'  The  remedy   advocated   by   Washingrton   was   the   establish- 
isent  of  half -pay  for  the  officers  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
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acting  with  vigor,  and  destitute  of  those  elements 
necessary  to  promise  success  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity  on  the  other. 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  say  how  extensive  the  evil  may 
be,  if  the  measure  should  be  rejected*  or  much 
longer  delayed.  I  find  it  a  very  arduous  task  to 
keep  the  officers  in  tolerable  hmnor,  and  to  pro- 
tract such  a  combination  in  quitting  the  service,  as 
might  possibly  undo  us  for  ever. 

The  difference  between  our  service  and  that  of 
the  enemy  is  very  striking.  With  us,  from  the 
peculiar^  unhappy  situation  of  things,  the  officer, 
a  few  instances  excepted,  must  break  in  upon  his 
private  fortune  for  present  support,  without  a 
prospect  of  future  relief.  With  them,  even  com- 
panies are  esteemed  so  honorable  and  so  valuable, 
that  they  have  sold  of  late  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling;  and  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  four  thousand  guineas  have  been 
given  for  a  troop  of  dragoons.  You  will  readily 
determine  how  this  difference  will  operate;  what 
effects  it  must  produce.  Men  may  speculate  as 
they  will;  they  may  talk  of  patriotism j  they 
may  draw  a  few  examples  from  ancient  story,  of 
great  achievements  performed  by  its  influence;  but 
whoever  builds  upon  them,  as  a  sufficient  basis  for 
conducting  a  long  and  bloody  war,  will  find  them- 
selves deceived  in  the  end.  We  must  take  the  pas- 
sions of  men  as  nature  has  given  them,  and  those 
principles  as  a  guide,  which  are  generally  the  rule 
of  action.  T  do  not  mean  to  exclude  altogether  the 
idea  of  patriotism.    I  know  it  exists,  and  I  know 
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it  has  done  much  in  the  present  contest.  But  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  great  and  lasting  war 
can  never  be  supported  on  this  principle  alone. 
It  must  be  aided  by  a  prospect  of  interest,  or  some 
reward-  For  a  time  it  may,  of  itself,  push  men  to 
action,  to  bear  much,  to  encounter  difficulties;  but 
it  will  not  endure  unassisted  by  interest. 

The  necessity  of  putting  the  army  upon  a  re- 
spectable footing,  both  as  to  numbers  and  con- 
stitution, is  now  become  more  essential  than  ever. 
The  enemy  are  beginning  to  play  a  game  more 
dangerous,  than  their  efforts  by  arms  (though 
these  will  not  be  remitted  in  the  smallest  degree), 
and  which  threatens  a  fatal  blow  to  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  and  to  her  liberties  of  course. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  ensnare  the  people  by 
specious  allurements  of  peace.  It  is  not  improb- 
able they  have  had  such  abundant  cause  to  be  tired 
of  the  war,  that  they  may  be  sincere  in  the  terms 
they  offer*  which,  though  far  short  of  our  preten- 
sions, will  be  extremely  flattering  to  minds,  that  do 
not  penetrate  far  into  political  consequences;  but, 
whether  they  are  sincere  or  not,  they  may  be 
equally  destructive;  for,  to  discerning  men  nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  than  that  a  peace  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  dependence,  however  limited,  after  what 
has  happened,  would  be  to  the  last  degree  dis^ 
honorable  and  ruinous.^     It  is  however  much  to  be 

^  There  -was  at  this  time  in  Parliament  a  small  party  in  favor 
of  granting  mdependence  to  America,  and  of  instructing  the 
commisfi  loners  to  make  a  treaty  on  that  footing.  Governor 
Pownall  held  out  this  idea,  and  enfotced  it  with  strong  argti- 
TAents,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the  King,  in  reply  to  his 
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apprehended,  that  the  idea  of  such  an  event  will 
have  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  countiy,  and 
if  not  combated  with  the  greatest  address  will  serve, 
at  least,  to  produce  supineness  and  disunion.  Men 
are  naturally  fond  of  peace,  and  there  are  symp- 
toms which  may  authorize  an  opinion,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  prettj'  generally  weary  of  the 
present  war.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  many  of  our 
friends  might  not  incUne  to  an  accommodation  on 
the  grounds  held  out»  or  which  may  be,  rather  than 
persevere  in  a  contest  for  independence.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  must  surely  be  the  truest  policy  to 
strengthen  the  army,  and  place  it  upon  a  sub- 
stantial footing.  This  will  conduce  to  inspire  the 
country  with  confidence;  enable  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs  to  consult  the  public  honor  and  interest^ 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  some  and  tern- 
porary  inconsistency  and  irresolution  of  others, 
who  may  desire  to  compromise  the  dispute;  and,  if 
a  treaty  should  be  deemed  expedient,  will  put  it  in 


message  accompanying  the  declaration  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, which  g^ve  notice  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  "  This  treaty,''  said  Governor  Pownall,  "  docs 
not  alter  my  idea  of  the  probability  of  our  having  even  yet 
peace  with  America,  if  we  will  but  take  the  way  that  leads  to 
it  and  the  only  one  that  is  opeti^.  Nothing  but  the  perverseness 
of  our  own  conduct  can  cross  it.  We  know  that  the  Americans 
are  and  must  be  independent;  and  yet  we  will  not  treat  with 
them  as  such.  If  government  itself  retains  the  least  idea  of 
Bovereigntyj  it  has  already  gone  too  far  for  that;  if  it  enter- 
tains the  least  hope  of  peace,  it  has  not  gone  far  enough;  and 
«veTy  step  we  shall  take  to  put  the  Americans  back  from  in- 
dependency, will  convince  them  the  more  of  the  necessity  of 
going  forward." — Parliamentary  Debategf  March  17th,  1778^ — 
Sparks^ 
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their  power  to  insist  upon  better  terms,  than  they 
could  othenvise  expect. 

Besides  the  most  vigorous  exertions  at  home  to 
increase  and  establish  our  militarj^  force  upon  a 
good  basis,  it  appears  to  me  advisable,  that  we 
should  immediately  try  the  full  extent  of  our  inter- 
est abroad,  and  bring  our  European  negotiations 
to  an  issue.  I  think  France  must  have  ratified 
our  independence/  and  will  declare  war  imme- 
diately, on  finding  that  serious  proposals  of 
accommodation  are  made;  but  lest,  from  a  mis- 
taken policy  or  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  our  power 
from  the  representations  she  has  had,  she  should 
still  remain  indecisive,  it  were  to  be  wished,  proper 
persons  were  instantly  despatched,  or  our  envoys 
already  there  instructed  to  insist  pointedly  on  her 
coming  to  a  final  determination.^  It  cannot  be 
fairly  supposed,  that  she  will  hesitate  a  moment  to 

1  This  waB  true^  bI though  the  fact  was  not  yet  known  in 
America.  The  treaties  of  commerce  and  al3iance  between  France 
and  the  United  States  were  signed  on  the  6th  of  February.  The 
first  ij^ceting  between  the  French  miniBter  and  the  Americaa 
commissioners^  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty,  was 
held  at  Vergailles  on  the  12th  of  December.  It  was  stated,  in 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  to  be  its  direct  end,  "  to 
maintain  effectually  the  liberty^  sovereignty,  and  independence, 
absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States^  as  well  in  matters 
of  govemraent  as  commerce." — See  Diplomatic  CoTTespoTidencCf 
Tol.  i.,  pp,  355,  3G4. — Sparks. 

'  It  seems  there  were  some  fears  at  thia  moment  as  to  the 
effect  which  might  be  produced  on  the  American  people  by  the 
advances  of  the  British  ministry  in  Lord  North's  propositions^ 
In  a  reply  to  General  Washington's  circular  letter^  asking  the 
advice  of  the  general  officers  respecting  a  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  stated^  as  reasons  for  vi^rous 
measures,  the  expected  reinforcements  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
approaching  arrival  of  three  coramisfi loners,  "  whom  I   fear^" 
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declare  war,  if  she  is  given  to  understand,  in  a 
proper  manner,  that  a  reunion  of  the  two  countries 
may  be  the  consequence  of  procrastination.  A 
European  war  and  a  European  alliance  would  ef- 
fectually answer  our  purposes.  If  the  step  I  now 
mention  should  be  eligible,  despatches  ought  to  be 
sent  at  once  by  different  conveyances,  for  fear  of 
accidents.  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  a  measure 
of  this  kind  could  not  but  be  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  consequences*  If  possible,  I  should  also 
suppose  it  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  good  in- 
telligence from  England,  pointing  out  the  true 
springs  of  this  manoeuvre  of  ministry;  the  prepara- 
tions of  force  they  are  making ;  the  prospects  there 


said  he,  "more  than  ten  thousand  men." — AfS.  Letter,  April 
2&th. 

General  Washington  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Kis  brother,  writ- 
ten a  few  days  after  the  above,  speaks  as  follows,  alluding  to 
the  British  commissionerB.  "  It  wilJ  require/'  he  observes,  *^  all 
the  skill,  wisdom,  and  policy  of  the  first  abilities  of  these  States 
to  manage  the  helm,  and  steer  with  judgment  to  the  haven  of 
OQF  wishe^r  through  so  many  shelves  and  rocks  aa  will  be 
thrown  in  our  way.  Thia,  more  than  ever,  ia  the  time  for  Con- 
greEfl  to  be  filled  with  the  iirst  characters  from  every  State,  in- 
stead of  having  a  thin  assembly,  and  many  States  totally 
unrepresented,  as  is  the  ca.se  at  presents  I  have  often  regretted 
the  pernicious,  and  what  appears  to  me  fatal  policy  of  having 
our  ablest  men  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  more  local  gov- 
ernments, and  filling  offices  in  their  respective  States,  leaving 
the  great  national  concern  (on  which  the  superstructure  of  all 
«nd  every  of  them  absolutely  depends,  and  without  which  none 
can  exist,)  to  be  managed  by  men  of  more  contracted  abilities. 
Indeed,  those  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war  live  in  such 
perfect  tranquillity,  that  they  conceive  the  dispute  to  be  in  a 
manner  at  an  end;  and  those  near  It  are  so  disaffected,  that  they 
only  serve  aa  embarrassments*  Between  the  two,  therefore, 
time  slips  away  without  the  necessaiy  means  for  opening  the 
campaign  in  season  or  with  propriety/' — Sparks. 
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are  of  raising  it;  the  amount,  and  when  it  may 
be  expected. 

It  really  seems  to  me,  from  a  comprehensive 
view  of  things,  that  a  period  is  fast  approaching, 
big  with  events  of  the  most  interesting  import- 
ance; when  the  counsels  we  pursue,  and  the  part  we 
act,  may  lead  decisively  to  liberty  or  to  slavery. 
Under  this  idea,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  inactivity, 
that  inattention,  that  want  of  something,  which  un- 
happily I  have  but  too  often  experienced  in  our 
public  affairs-  I  wish  that  our  representation  in 
Congress  was  complete  and  full  from  every  State, 
and  that  it  was  formed  of  the  first  abilities  among 
us.  Whether  we  continue  to  war  or  proceed  to 
negotiate,  the  wisdom  of  America  in  council  cannot 
be  too  great.  Our  situation  will  be  truly  delicate* 
To  enter  into  a  negotiation  too  hastily,  or  to  reject 
it  altogether,  may  be  attended  with  consequences 
equally  fatal.  The  mshes  of  the  people,  seldom 
founded  in  deep  disquisitions,  or  resulting  from 
other  reasonings  than  their  present  feelings,  may 
not  entirely  accord  with  our  true  policy  and  inter- 
est. If  they  do  not,  to  observe  a  proper  line  of 
conduct  for  promoting  the  one,  and  avoiding  of- 
fence to  the  other,  mil  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

Nothing  short  of  independence,  it  appears  to 
me,  can  possibly  do,  A  peace  on  other  terms 
would,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a 
peace  of  war.  The  injuries  we  have  received  from 
the  British  nation  were  so  unprovoked,  and  have 
been  so  great  and  so  many,  that  they  can  never  be 
forgotten*     Besides  the  feuds,  the  jealousies,  the 
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animosities,  that  would  ever  attend  a  union  with 
them;  besides  the  importance,  the  advantages,  we 
should  derive  from  an  unrestricted  commerce;  our 
fidelity  as  a  people,  our  gratitude,  our  character  as 
men,  are  opposed  to  a  coalition  with  them  as  sub-^ 
jects,  but  in  case  of  the  last  extremity.  Were  we^| 
easily  to  accede  to  terms  of  dependence,  no  nation, 
upon  future  occasions,  Jet  the  oppressions  of  Brit- 
ain be  never  so  flagrant  and  unjust,  would  inter* 
pose  for  our  relief;  or,  at  most,  they  would  do  it 
with  a  cautious  reluctance,  and  upon  conditions 
most  probably  that  would  be  hard,  if  not  dishonor- 
able to  us.  France,  by  her  supplies,  has  saved  us 
from  the  yoke  thus  far;  and  a  wise  and  v'irtuous 
perseverance  would,  and  I  trust  will,  free  us 
entirely, 

I  have  sent  Congress  Lord  North's  speech,  and 
the  two  bills  offered  by  him  to  Parliament.  They 
are  spreading  fast  through  the  country,  and  will 
soon  become  a  subject  of  general  notoriety-  I 
therefore  think  they  had  best  be  published  in  our 
papers,  and  persons  of  leisure  and  ability  set  to 
work  to  counteract  the  impressions  they  may  make 
on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Before  I  conclude,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
more,  upon  which  I  will  add  an  observation  or  two* 
The  first  is,  the  indecision  of  Congress  and  the  de- 
lay used  in  coming  to  determinations  on  matters 
referred  to  them.  This  is  productive  of  a  variety 
of  inconveniences;  and  an  early  decision,  in  many 
cases,  though  it  should  be  against  the  measure 
submitted,  would  be  attended  with  less  pernicious 
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effects.  Some  new  plan  might  then  be  tried;  but, 
while  the  matter  is  held  in  suspense,  oothing  can  be 
attempted.  The  other  point  is,  the  jealousy , 
which  Congress  unhappily  entertain  of  the  army, 
and  which,  if  reports  are  right,  some  members  labor 
to  establish.  You  may  be  assured,  there  is  nothing 
more  injurious,  or  more  unjustly  founded*  This 
jealousy  stands  upon  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, which  under  proper  limitations  is  certainly 
true,  that  standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  a  State, 
and  from  forming  the  same  conclusion  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  all,  though  they  are  totally  dis- 
similar in  their  nature.  The  prejudices  in  other 
countries  have  only  gone  to  them  in  time  of  peace^ 
and  these  from  their  not  having  in  general  cases 
any  of  the  ties,  the  concerns,  or  interests  of  citi- 
zens, or  any  other  dependence,  than  what  flowed 
from  their  military  employ;  in  short*  from  their  be- 
ing mercenaries,  hirelings*  It  is  our  policy  to  be 
prejudiced  against  them  in  time  of  war;  &  though 
they  are  citizens,  having  all  the  ties  and  interests  of 
citizens,  and  in  most  cases  property  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  military  line. 

If  we  would  pursue  a  right  system  of  policy,  in 
my  opinion,  there  should  be  none  of  these  distinc- 
tions* We  should  aU  be  considered,  Congress  and 
army,  as  one  people,  embarked  in  one  cause,  in  one 
interest;  acting  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  the 
same  end*  The  distinction,  the  jealousies  set  up, 
or  perhaps  only  incautiously  let  out,  can  answer 
not  a  single  good  purpose.  They  are  impolitic  in 
the  extreme.     Anions  individuals  the  most  certain 
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way  to  make  a  man  your  enemy  is  to  tell  him  you 
esteem  him  such.  So  with  public  bodies;  and  the 
very  jealousy,  which  the  narrow  poUtics  of  some 
may  affect  to  entertain  of  the  army,  in  order  to  a 
due  subordination  to  the  supreme  civil  authority^ 
is  a  Ukely  mean  to  produce  a  contrary  effect;  to 
incline  it  to  the  pursuit  of  those  measures,  which 
they  may  wish  it  to  avoid.  It  is  unjust,  because 
no  order  of  men  in  the  Thirteen  States  has  paid  a 
more  sanctimonious  regard  to  their  proceedings 
than  the  army;  and  indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  has  been  that  scrupulous  adherence 
had  to  tbem  by  any  other,  for  without  arrogance  or 
the  smallest  deviation  from  truth  it  may  be  said, 
that  no  history  now  extant  can  furnish  an  instance 
of  an  army's  suffering  such  uncommon  hardships 
as  ours  has  done»  and  bearing  them  with  the  same 
patience  and  fortitude.  To  see  men,  without 
clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness,  without  blankets 
to  lie  on,  without  shoes,  by  which  their  marches 
might  be  traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet,  and 
almost  as  often  without  provisions  as  with  them, 
marching  through  the  frost  and  snow,  and  at 
Christmas  taking  up  their  winter-quarters  within 
a  day's  march  of  the  enemy,  without  a  house  or  hut 
to  cover  them,  till  they  could  be  built,  and  sub- 
mitting to  it  without  a  murmur,  is  a  proof  of  pa- 
tience and  obedience,  which  in  my  opinion  can 
scarce  be  paralleled. 

There  may  have  been  some  remonstrances  or  ap- 
plications to  Congress,  in  the  style  of  complaint, 
from  the  army,  and  slaves  indeed  should  we  be,  if 
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this  privilege  were  denied,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  particular  instances;  but  these  wUI  not 
authorize  nor  even  excuse  a  jealousy,  that  they 
are  therefore  aiming  at  unreasonable  powers,  or 
making  strides  dangerous  or  subversive  of  civil 
authority.  Things  should  not  be  viewed  in  that 
light,  more  especially  as  Congress  in  some  cases 
have  relieved  the  injuries  complained  of,  &  which 
had  flowed  from  their  own  acts.  I  refer  you  to 
my  letter  to  yourself  and  Colo.  L#ee  which  accom- 
panies this  upon  the  subject  of  money  for  such  of 
the  old  Virginia  troops  as  have  or  may  reinlist. 

In  respect  to  the  volunteer  plan,  I  scarce  know 
what  opinion  to  give  at  this  time.  The  propriety 
of  a  requisition  on  this  head  will  depend  altogether 
on  our  operations.  Such  kind  of  troops  should  not 
be  called  for,  but  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
and  at  the  moment  of  executing  an  enterprise. 
They  %vill  not  endure  a  long  ser^'ice;  and,  of  all  men 
in  the  military  line,  they  are  the  most  impatient  of 
restraint  and  necessary  government. 

As  the  propositions  and  the  speech  of  Lord 
Xorth  must  be  founded  in  the  despair  of  the  nation 
of  succeeding  against  us;  or  from  a  rupture  in 
Europe,  that  has  actually  happened,  or  certainly 
^"ill  happen  ^ ;  or  from  some  deep  political  man- 

i  This  conjecture  waa  well  founded.  There  ia  no  room  to 
doubt  that,  when  the  Conciliatory  Bills  were  brought  before 
Parliament  by  Lord  North,  the  ministry  were  convinced  a 
negotiation  was  pending  between  the  French  court  and  the 
American  commisaioners.  During  the  debate  (February  17th), 
and  in  reply  to  Lord  North's  speech,  Mr.  Pox  afiSrmed,  upon 
information  on  which  reliance  might  be  placed,  that  a  treaty 
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oeuvre;  or  from  what  I  think  still  more  likely,  a 
composition  of  the  whole,  would  it  not  be  good 
policy,  in  this  day  of  uncertainty  and  distress  to 
the  Tories,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion,  and 
for  the  several  States  to  hold  out  pardon  &c,  to 
all  delinquents  returning  by  a  certain  day?  ^  They 
are  frightened,  and  this  is  the  time  to  operate  upon 
them.  Upon  a  short  consideration  of  the  matter, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  such  a  measure  would  de- 
tach the  Tories  from  the  enemy,  and  bring  things 
to  a  much  speedier  conclusion,  and  of  course  be  a 
mean  of  saving  much  pubHc  treasure. 

I  will  now  be  done  and  I  trust  that  you  excuse, 
not  only  the  length  of  my  letter,  but  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the 
course  of  it  upon  several  occasions.  The  subjects 
struck  me  as  important  and  interesting,  and  I  have 
only  to  wish,  that  they  may  appear  to  you  in  the 
same  light. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  &c.  ^ 

had  already  been  signed;  &nd  when  the  question  was  pressed 
by  Mr,  Grenville  upon  Lord  North,  he  answered,  "  that  he  could 
not  say  from  authority  that  the  treaty  alluded  to  was  signed; 
that,  indeed,  it  was  possible,  nay  too  probable*  but  not  au- 
thenticated by  the  ambassador."— Alraon*s  PaTli^mentary 
Rfgistert  vol.  viii,,  385,  389.  The  question  how  the  British  were 
informed  of  the  siffning  of  the  treaty  before  the  formal  notice  of 
the  French  minister,  led  to  a  serious  dispute  among  the  Ameri- 
can commiBsionera  at  Paris. — Sparke* 

1  This  measure  was  adopted  by  Congress  two  days  after  th© 
above  letter  was   written. — Jourruila^   April  23d.^ — Sparks. 

^ "  With  respect  to  your  future  treatment  of  the  Tories,  the 
most  effectual  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  traitorous  prac- 
tices will  be  shooting  some  of  the  most  notorious  offenders 
wherever  they  can  be  found  in  flagrante  delicto.  This  sum- 
mary  punishment    inflicted    on    a    few   traitors    will    probably 
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TO    OOUVEaXEUE    MOERIS 

FlBHKThL,  Oct.   4th,   1T78. 

De.\e  See, 

My  public  Letters  to  the  President  of  Congress 
will  inform  you  of  the  wind  that  wafted  me  to  this 
place.  Nothing  more  therefore  need  be  said  on 
that  head.  Your  Letter  of  the  8th  ulto.  contains 
three  questions  and  answers,  to  wit;  Can  the  Enemy 
prosecute  the  war?  Do  they  mean  to  stay  on  the 
Continent?  And,  is  it  our  interest  to  put  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  their  departure?  To  the  first 
you  answer  in  the  negative.  To  the  second  you 
are  decided  in  opinion,  that  they  do  not.  And  to 
the  third  say  clearly,  No, 

Much»  my  good  Sir,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
answers,  and  some  things  against  the  two  first  of 
them.  By  way  therefore  of  dissertation  on  the  first, 
I  win  also  beg  leave  to  put  a  question,  and  give  it 
an  answer.  Can  we  carry  on  the  war  much  longer? 
Certainly  NO,  unless  some  measures  can  be  de- 
vised &  speedily  executed  to  restore  the  credit  of 
our  currency,  restrain  extortion,  &  punish  forestal- 
lers.  Without  these  can  he  effected,  what  funds 
can  stand  the  present  exjienses  of  the  army?  And 
what  officer  can  bear  the  weight  of  prices,  that 
every  necessary  article  is  now  got  to?  A  Rat  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse,  is  not  to  be  bought  at  this  time 
for  less  than  £200;  A  Saddle  under  Thirty  or 

strike  terror  into  others  and  deter  them  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  a  Bimilar  fate,*^ — Washington  to  Joseph  KirkbridSf 
LieuUiw^nt  of  the  County  of  Bucfca,  20  April,  1778. 
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Forty; — ^Boots  twenty,- — and  shoes 
cles  in  the  like  proportion, — How  is  it  possible, 
therefore,  for  officers  to  stand  this  without  an  in- 
crease of  pay?  And  how  is  It  possible  to  advance 
their  Pay,  when  Flour  is  selling  (at  different 
places)  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  pr  cwt., — Hay 
from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  pr  Tmin,  and  Beef  & 
other  essentials  in  this  proportion? 

The  true  point  of  light,  then,  to  place  &  con- 
sider this  matter  in  is,  not  simply  whether  Gt, 
Britain  can  carry  on  the  war,  but  whose  Finances, 
(theirs  or  ours,)  is  most  likely  to  fail;  which  leads 
me  to  doubt  very  much  the  infallibility  of  the  an- 
swer given  to  your  second  question,  respecting  the 
Enemy *$  leaving  the  Continent;  for  I  believe  they 
will  not  do  it,  while  ever  hope  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents  can  give  them  a  chance  of  bringing  us  to 
terms  short  of  Independence, — But  this,  you  will 
perhaps  say,  they  are  now  bereft  of,  /  shall  ac- 
knowledge that  many  things  favor  the  idea;  but 
add,  that,  upon  a  comparative  view  of  circum- 
stances, there  is  abundant  matter  to  puzzle  &  con- 
found the  judgment.  To  your  third  answer  I 
subscribe  with  hand  and  heart*  The  opening  is  now 
fair,  and  God  grant  that  they  may  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  our 
(once  quit  of  them)  happy  Land,  If  the  Span- 
iards  would  but  join  their  Fleets  to  those  of  France, 
&  commence  hostilities,  my  doubts  would  all  sub- 
side- Without  it,  I  fear  the  British  Navy  has  it 
too  much  in  its  power  to  counteract  the  Schemes  of 
France. 
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The  high  prices  of  every  necessary;  The  little, 
indeed  no  benefit,  which  officers  have  derived  from 
the  intended  bounty  of  Congress  in  the  article  of 
cloathing;  The  change  in  the  establishment,  by 
which  so  many  of  them  are  discontinued;  The  un- 
fortunate delay  of  this  business,  which  kept  them 
too  long  in  suspense,  and  set  a  number  of  evil 
spirits  to  work;  The  unsettled  Rank,  and  contra- 
dictorj'  modes  of  adjusting  it, — with  other  causes, 
which  might  be  enimierated  have  conspired  to  sour 
the  temper  of  the  army  exceedingly;  and  has,  I  am 
told,  been  productive  of  a  memorial  or  representa- 
tion of  some  kind  to  Congress;  which  neither  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  did  I  know  or  even  hear  was 
in  agitation,  till  some  days  after  it  was  despatched; 
owdng,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  secrecy  with  which  it 
was  conducted  to  keep  it  from  my  knowledge,  as 
I  had  in  a  similar  instance  last  spring  discounte- 
nanced and  stifled  a  child  of  the  same  illegitimacy  in 
its  birth.  If  you  have  any  news  worth  communi- 
cating, do  not  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  give  it  to, 
dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely,  &C. 


TO   HENEY   LAUEENS,   PRESmENT   OF   CONOEE3S 

Fredg.,  14th  Novr*,  1778* 

Db*  Sie, 

This  will  he  accompanied  by  an  official  letter  ^  on 

*  This  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  dat^  11  Novem- 
ber, 1778,  is  one  of  the  best  of  Washmg;ton*a  military  papers. 
It  is  printed  In  Ford,  The  Wriiinge  of  GetM'ge  Wtmhingiont  Vii., 
£39. 
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the  subject  of  the  proposed  expedition  against 
Canada.  You  will  perceive  I  have  only  consid- 
ered it  in  a  military  Hght;  indeed  I  ivas  not  author- 
ized to  consider  it  in  any  other;  and  I  am  not 
without  apprehensions,  that  I  may  be  thought,  in 
what  I  have  done,  to  have  exceeded  the  hmits  in- 
tended by  Congress.  But  my  solicitude  for  the 
public  welfare,  which  I  think  deeply  interested  in 
this  affair*  will,  I  hope,  justify  me  in  the  eyes  of 
all  those,  who  view  things  through  that  just  me- 
dium. I  do  not  know.  Sir,  what  may  be  your  sen- 
timents in  the  present  case;  but,  whatever  they 
are,  I  am  sure  I  can  confide  in  your  honor  and 
friendship,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  unbosom  my- 
self to  you  on  a  point  of  the  most  delicate  and 
important  nature. 

The  question  of  the  Canadian  expedition,  in  the 
form  it  now  stands,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  has  hitherto  agitated  our  national 
deliberations,  I  have  one  objection  to  it^  untouched 
in  my  public  letter,  which  is*  in  my  estimation,  in- 
surmountable, and  alarms  all  my  feelings  for  the 
true  and  permanent  interests  of  my  country.  This 
is  the  introduction  of  a  large  body  of  French  troops 
into  Canada,  and  putting  them  in  possession  of  the 
capital  of  that  Province,  attached  to  them  by  all 
the  ties  of  blood,  habits,  manners,  religion,  and 
former  connexion  of  government*  I  fear  this 
would  be  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted  by 
any  power  actuated  by  the  common  maxims  of 
national  policy.  Let  us  realize  for  a  moment  the 
striking  advantages  France  would  derive  from  the 
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possession  of  Canada;  the  acquisition  of  an  exten- 
sive territorj',  abounding  in  supplies  for  the  use  of 
her  Islands;  the  opening  a  vast  source  of  the  most 
beneficial  commerce  with  the  Indian  nations,  which 
she  might  then  monopolize;  the  having  ports  of  her 
own  on  this  continent  independent  of  the  pre- 
carious good  will  of  an  ally;  the  engrossing  of 
the  whole  trade  of  Newfoundland  whenever  she 
pleased,  the  finest  nursery  of  seamen  in  the  world; 
the  security  afforded  to  her  Islands;  and,  fi- 
nally, the  facility  of  awing  and  controlling  these 
States,  the  natural  and  most  formidable  rival  of 
every  maritime  power  in  Europe.  Canada  would 
be  a  solid  acquisition  to  France  on  all  these  ac- 
counts, and  because  of  the  numerous  inhabitants, 
subjects  to  her  by  inclination,  who  would  aid  in 
preserving  it  under  her  power  against  the  attempt 
of  every  other. 

France,  acknowledged  for  some  time  past  the 
most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe  by  land,  able 
now  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  Britain, 
and  if  joined  with  Spain,  I  may  say,  certainly  su^ 
perior,  possessed  of  New  Orleans  on  our  right, 
Canada  on  our  left,  and  seconded  by  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  in  our  rear  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  a  people  so  generally  friendly  to  her, 
and  whom  she  knows  so  well  to  conciliate,  would, 
it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  have  it  in  her  power 
to  give  law  to  these  States. 

LfCt  us  suppose,  that,  when  the  five  thousand 
french  troops  (and  under  the  idea  of  that  number 
twice  as  many  might  be  introduced)  were  entered 
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the  city  of  Quebec,  they  should  declare  an  intention 
to  hold  Canada*  as  a  pledge  and  surety  for  the 
debts  due  to  France  from  the  United  States,  or, 
under  other  specious  pretences,  hold  the  place  till 
tliey  can  find  a  bone  of  contention,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  should  excite  the  Canadians  to  engage  in 
supporting  their  pretences  &  claims;  what  should 
we  be  able  to  say,  with  only  four  or  five  thousand 
men  to  carry  on  the  dispute?  It  may  he  supposed, 
that  France  would  not  choose  to  renounce  our 
friendship  by  a  step  of  this  kind,  as  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  reunion  with  England  on  some 
terms  or  other,  and  the  loss  of  what  she  had  ac- 
quired in  so  violent  and  unjustifiable  a  manner, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  us< 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  slender  a  security  against 
the  measure,  to  be  reUed  on.  The  truth  of  the 
position  will  entirely  depend  on  naval  events.  If 
France  and  Spain  should  unite,  and  obtain  a  de- 
cided superiority  by  Sea^  a  reunion  with  England 
would  avail  very  little,  and  might  be  set  at  defi- 
ance. France,  with  a  numerous  army  at  com- 
mand, might  throw  in  what  number  of  land  forces 
she  thought  proper,  to  support  her  pretensions; 
and  England,  without  men,  without  money,  and 
inferior  on  her  favorite  element,  could  give  no  effec- 
tual aid  to  oppose  them.  Resentment,  reproaches, 
and  submission  seem  to  be  all  that  would  be  left  to 
us*  Men  are  very  apt  to  run  into  extremes- 
Hatred  to  England  may  carry  some  into  an  ex- 
cess of  Confidence  in  France,  especially  when  mo- 
tives of  gratitude  are  thrown  into  the  scale.     Men 
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of  this  description  would  be  unwilling  to  suppose 
France  capable  of  acting  so  ungenerous  a  part. 
1  am  heartily  disposed  to  entertain  the  most  favor- 
able sentiments  of  our  new  ally,  and  to  cherish 
them  in  others  to  a  reasonable  degree.  But  it  is 
maxim,  founded  on  the  utiiversal  experience  of 
mankind,  that  no  nation  is  to  be  trusted  farther 
than  it  is  bound  by  its  interest;  and  no  prudent 
statesman  or  politician  will  venture  to  depart  from 
it.  In  our  circumstances  we  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious;  for  we  have  not  yet  attained  suffi- 
cient vigor  and  maturity  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  any  false  step,  into  which  we  may  unwarily  fall. 

If  France  should  even  engage  in  the  scheme,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  purest  intentions,  there 
is  the  greatest  danger  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
business,  invited  to  it  by  circmnstances,  and  per- 
haps urged  on  by  the  solicitations  and  wishes  of  the 
Canadians,  she  would  alter  her  views. 

As  the  Marquis  clothed  his  proposition,  when  he 
spoke  it  to  me*  it  would  seem  to  originate  wholly 
with  himself;  but,  it  is  far  from  impossible,  that  it 
had  its  birth  in  the  Cabinet  of  France,  and  was 
put  into  this  artful  dress  to  give  it  the  readier  cur- 
rency, I  fancj^  that  I  read  in  the  countenances  of 
some  people,  on  this  occasion,  more  than  the  disin- 
terested zeal  of  allies.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  my  fears  of  mischief  make  me  refine  too  much, 
and  awaken  jealousies  that  have  no  sufficient  foun- 
dation. But  upon  the  whole,  Sir,  to  wave  every 
other  consideration,  I  do  not  like  to  add  to  the  num- 
l3er  of  our  national  obligations.     I  would  wish,  as 
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much  as  possible,  to  avoid  giving  a  foreign  power 
new  claims  of  merit  for  services  performed  to  the 
United  States,  and  would  ask  no  assistance  that  is 
not  indispensable*  I  am^  with  the  truest  attach- 
ment and  most  perfect  confidence,  dear  Sir,  &c.* 

^  Washington  was  not  alone  in  his  suspicions  concerning  La- 
fayette's project  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  had  consulted 
John  Jay,  who  concurred  tn  his  views,  while  Prefiident  Laurens 
wrote  him,  **  I  demurred  exceedingly  to  the  Marquis's  scheme, 
and  expressed  some  doubts  of  the  concurrence  of  Coni^resa,  This 
vmfi  going  as  far  as  I  dared  consistently  with  my  office,  or  con- 
sidering him  as  a  gentleman  of  equal  honor  and  tenacity.*  *  * 
The  business  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  conferred  with 
the  Marquis*  Their  report  was  framed  agreeably  to  his  wishes^ 
but  the  House  very  prudently  determined  to  consult  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief previously  to  a  final  determination;  and,  al- 
though your  Excellency's  observationa  are  committed,  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  every  member  of  Congress  is  not  decided  in  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  them." — LaureTt^  to  Washington,  20  Novem- 
ber,  1778.  Lafayette's  project  was  defeated,  however,  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  As  to  this,  one  of  Washington's  biogra- 
phers writes^  "  His  [Washington's]  words  had  no  effect  on 
Congress,  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  plan  failed  through  adverse 
inHuences  in  the  quarter  where  Washington  least  expected  them. 
He  be!ieved  that  this  Canadian  plan  had  been  put  into  Lafay- 
ette's mind  by  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVL,  and  he  could  not 
imagine  that  a  policy  of  such  obvious  wisdom  could  be  over- 
looked by  French  statesmen.  In  this  he  was  completely  mis- 
taken, for  France  failed  to  see  what  seemed  so  simple  to  the 
American  general,  that  the  opportunity  had  come  to  revive  her 
old  American  policy,  and  re-establish  her  colonies  under  the 
moat  favorable  conditions*  The  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.,  more- 
over, did  not  wish  the  colonies  to  conquer  Canada,  and  the  plan 
of  Lafayette  and  the  Congress  received  no  aid  in  Paris  and 
came  to  nothing.  But  the  fruitless  incident  exhibits  in  the 
strongest  light  the  attitude  of  Washington  as  a  purely  American 
statesman,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind  in  dealing 
with  large  affairs*" — LodgCi  George  WasAm^ton,  u^  24S. 
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TO    BENJAMIN    HAKRISON,    8PEAKEB    OF    THE    HOUSE 
OF   DELEGATES    OF    VIRGINIA 

Heab-Qrs.,  Middle  Brook^  18  December,  ITTS. 

My  Deae  Sie^ 

*  *  *  I  can  assign  but  two  causes  for  the 
enemy's  continuance  among  us;  and  these  balance 
so  equally  in  my  mind^  that  I  scarcely  know  which 
of  the  two  preponderates.  The  one  is,  that  they 
are  waiting  the  ultimate  determination  of  Parlia- 
ment; the  other,  that  of  our  distresses,  by  which  I 
know  the  Commissioners  went  home  not  a  httle 
buoyed  up,  and,  sorry  I  am  to  add,  not  without 
cause.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  such  large  and 
frequent  emissions,  of  the  dissensions,^ — parties, — 
extravagance,  and  a  general  lax  of  pubHc  virtue, 
Heaven  alone  can  tell  I  I  am  afraid  even  to  think 
of  It.  But  it  appears  as  clear  to  me  as  ever  the 
Sun  did  in  its  meridian  brightness,  that  America 
never  stood  in  more  eminent  need  of  the  wise,  pa- 
triotic, and  spirited  exertions  of  her  Sons  than  at 
this  period;  and  if  it  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
genl.  lamentation,  my  misconception  of  the  matter 
impresses  it  too  strongly  upon  me,  that  the  States, 
separately,  are  too  much  engaged  in  their  local  con- 
cerns, and  have  too  many  of  their  ablest  men  with- 
drawn from  the  general  council,  for  the  good  of 
the  common  weal.  In  a  word^  I  think  our  political 
system  may  be  compared  to  the  mechanism  of  a 
clock,  and  that  our  conduct  should  derive  a  lesson 
from  it;  for  it  answers  no  good  purpose  to  keep 
the  smaller  wheels  in  order,  if  the  greater  one. 
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which  is  the  support  and  prime  mover  of  the  whole, 
is  neglected. 

How  far  the  latter  is  the  case^  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  pronounce;  but,  as  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  a  pious  wish  for  the  good  of  one's  Coun- 
try, I  shall  offer  it  as  mine,  that  each  State  wd, 
not  only  choose,  but  absolutely  compel  their  ablest 
men  to  attend  Congress;  and  that  they  would  in- 
struct them  to  go  into  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  causes,  that  have  produced  so  many  disagree- 
able effects  in  the  army  and  Country;  in  a  word, 
that  public  abuses  should  be  corrected  &  an  entire 
reformation  worked.  Without  these,  it  does  not  in 
my  Judgment  require  the  spirit  of  di\anation  to 
foretell  the  consequences  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration; nor  to  how  little  purpose  the  States  in- 
dividually are  framing  constitutions,  providing 
laws,  and  filling  offices  with  the  abilities  of  their 
ablest  men.  These,  if  the  great  whole  is  misman- 
aged, must  sink  in  the  general  wreck,  and  will 
carry  with  it  the  remorse  of  thinking,  that  we  are 
lost  by  our  own  folly  and  negligence,  or  the  desire 
perhaps  of  living  in  ease  and  tranquillity  during  the 
expected  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  revolution, 
in  the  effecting  of  which  the  greatest  abilities,  and 
the  honestest  men  our  (i.e.  the  American)  world 
affords,  ought  to  be  employed.* 

^  "  It  gives  me  very  singular  pleasure  to  findp  tKftt  you  have 
a^ln  taken  a  scat  in  CongrcBs.  I  think  ther«  never  was  a 
time*  when  cool  and  diapassionate  reasonings  strict  attention 
and  application,  grei^t  integrity^  and,  (if  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  thinn^,  unerring)  wisdom,  w^re  more  to  be  wished  for»  than 
the  present.    Our  affairs,  according  to  my  Judgment,  are  now 
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It  is  much  to  be  feared,  my  dear  Sir,  HiBi  the 
States,  io  their  separate  capadties,  hare  very  in- 
adequate ideas  of  the  present  danger.  Beaoorad 
(some  of  them)  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  seeing  and  hearing  such  pubhcmtions 
only,  as  flatter  their  wishes,  they  conceive  that  the 
contest  is  at  an  end,  and  that  to  regulate  the  govern- 
ment and  police  of  their  own  State  iu  all  that 
remains  to  be  done;  but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wisbedt 
that  a  sad  reverse  of  this  may  not  fall  upon  them 
nke  a  thtinder-clapf  that  is  little  expected.  I  do 
not  mean  to  designate  particular  States.  I  wish 
to  cast  no  reflections  upon  any  one.  The  Public 
believe  (and,  if  they  do  believe  iU  the  fact  might 
almost  as  well  be  so),  that  the  States  at  this  time 
are  badly  represented,  and  that  the  great  and  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  nation  are  horribly  con- 
ducted, for  want  either  of  abilities  or  application 
in  the  members,  or  through  the  discord  &  party 
views  of  some  individuals*  That  they  should  be  so, 
is  to  be  lamented  more  at  this  time  than  formerly, 
as  we  are  far  advanced  in  the  dispute,  and,  in  the 
opinn*  of  many,  drawg,  to  a  happy  period;  have 
the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  us,  and  I  am  persuaded 
many  political  spies  to  watch*  discover  our  situa- 

eome  to  a  cHfiis,  and  requires  no  small  degree  of  political  skill 
to  steer  clear  of  those  shelves  and  Rocks,  which*  tho  deeply 
Imried,  may  wreck  our  hopea  and  throw  us  upon  some  inhospit^ 
able  shore.  Unanimity  in  our  CouncilB^  disinterestedness  in  otir 
purBultSj  and  steady  perseverance  in  our  national  duty,  are  the 
only  means  to  avoid  miafortunea.  If  they  come  upon  us  after 
these,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have 
done  our  best  The  rest  is  with  the  Gods," — Watihinffton  to 
ThoTnm  NeUon,  15  March,  1779, 


tion  and  give  information  of  our  weaknesses  and 
wants.  The  story  you  have  related,  of  a  proposal 
to  redeem  ye  paper  money  at  its  present  depre- 
ciated value,  has  also  come  to  my  ears;  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  it 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  that  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  have  put  the  completion  of  their  regi- 
ments upon  a  footing  so  apparently  certain;  but, 
as  one  great  defect  of  your  past  Laws  for  this 
purpose  has  lain  in  the  mode  of  getting  men  to 
the  army,  1  hope  that  effectual  measures  are 
pointed  out  in  the  present  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
bring  forward  all  that  shall  be  raised.  The  em- 
bargo upon  provisions  is  a  most  salutary  measure, 
as  I  am  afraid  a  sufficiency  of  flour  will  not  be  ob- 
tained, even  with  money  of  higher  estimation  than 
ours.    Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.     I  am*  &c- 

P.  S.  Phila:  30th,  This  letter  was  to  have 
gone  by  Post  from  Middlebrook  but  missed  that 
conveyance,  since  w^hich  I  have  come  to  this  place 
at  the  request  of  Congress  whence  I  shall  soon 
retinm. 

I  have  seen  nothing  since  I  came  here  (on  the 
22d  Inst.)  to  change  my  opinion  of  Men  or 
Measrs.,  but  abundant  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
our  affairs  are  in  a  more  distressed,  ruinous,  and 
deplorable  condition  than  they  have  been  in  since 
the  commencement  of  the  War.— By  a  faithful 
laborer  then  in  the  cause — By  a  Man  w^ho  is  daily 
injuring  his  private  Estate  without  even  the  small' 
est  earthly  advantage  not  common  to  all  in  case  of 
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F  a  favorable  Issue  to  the  dispute — By  one  who 

I  wishes  the  prosperity  of  America  most  devoutly 

I  and  sees  or  thinks  he  sees  it,  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 

I  you  are  beseeched  most  earnestly,  my  dear  Colo. 

Harrison,  to  exert  yourself  in  endeavoring  to  res- 
cue your  Country  by  (let  me  add)  sending  your 
ablest  and  best  Men  to  Congress — -these  characters 
must  not  slumber  nor  sleep  at  home  in  such  times 
of  pressing  danger — they  must  not  content  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  places  of  honor  or  profit 
in  their  own  Country  while  the  common  interests 
of  America  are  mouldering  and  sinking  into  irre- 
trievable {if  a  remedy  is  not  soon  applied)  ruin 
in  which  theirs  also  must  ultimately  be  involved. 
If  I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
times  and  of  Men,  from  what  I  have  seen,  and 
heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  should  in  one  word  say 
that  idleness,  dissipation  &  extravagance  seems  to 
have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  of  them. — That  specu- 
lation— peculation — and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
riches  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration  and  almost  of  every  order  of  Men. 
■ — That  party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are 
L  the  great  business  of  the  day  whilst  the  momen- 
"  tons  concerns  of  an  empire — a  great  and  accu- 
mulated debt — 'ruined  finances— depreciated  money 
— and  want  of  credit  (which  in  their  consequences 
is  the  want  of  everything)  are  but  secondary  con- 
siderations and  postponed  from  day  to  day^ — from 
week  to  week  as  if  our  affairs  wear  the  most  prom- 
ising aspect — after  drawing  this  picture,  which 
from  my  Soul  I  believe  to  be  a  true  one,  I  need 
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not  repeat  to  you  that  I  am  alarmed  and  wish  to 
see  my  Countrymen  roused* — I  have  no  resent- 
ments, nor  do  I  mean  to  point  at  any  particular 
characters, — this  I  can  declare  upon  my  honor  for 
I  have  every  attention  paid  me  by  Congress  that  I 
can  possibly  expect  and  have  reason  to  think  that 
I  stand  well  in  their  estimation^  hut  in  the  present 
situation  of  things  I  cannot  help  asking — Where 
is  Mason — -Wythe — Jefferson — Nicholas  —  Pen- 
dJeton^ — Nelson — and  another  I  could  name^and 
why,  if  you  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  your 
danger  do  you  not  (as  New  Yk.  has  done  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jay)  send  an  extra  member  or  two  for 
at  least  a  certain  limited  time  till  the  great  business 
of  the  Nation  is  put  upon  a  more  respectable  and 
happy  establishmt, — Your  Money  is  now  sinking 
5  pr.  ct.  a  day  in  this  city;  and  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prized if  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  total  stop 
is  put  to  the  currency  of  it. — And  yet  an  Assembly 
— a  concert — a  Dinner— -or  supper  (that  will  cost 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds)  will  not  only  take 
Men  off  from  acting  in  but  even  from  thinking  of 
this  business  while  a  great  part  of  the  Officers  of 
ye  Army  from  absolute  necessity  are  quitting  the 
service  and  ye  more  virtuous  few  rather  than  do 
this  are  sinking  by  sure  degrees  into  beggary  and 
want. — I  again  repeat  to  you  that  this  is  not  an 
exaggerated  acct;  that  it  is  an  alarming  one  I  do 
not  deny,  and  confess  to  you  that  I  feel  more  real 
distress  on  acct.  of  the  prest.  appearances  of  things 
than  I  have  done  at  any  one  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute — but  it  is  time  to  bid  you 
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once  more  adieu,^Providence  has  heretofore  taken 
me  up  ivhen  all  other  means  and  hope  seemed  to  be 
departing  from  me  in  this.  I  will  confide, — 
Yours — &c/ 


TO   GEORGE    MASON 

MiDDi£BROOK,  27  March,  1T79. 

Deab  Sis: 

*  ♦  ♦  Though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  devote 
much  time  to  a  private  corrispondence  owing  to  tlie 
multiplicity  of  public  Letters  &  other  business  I 
have  to  read,  write,  &  transact;  yet,  I  can  with  great 
truth  assure  you  that  it  would  afford  me  ven^'  singu- 
lar pleasure  to  be  favored  at  all  times  with  your 
sentiments  in  a  leizure  hour  upon  public  matters 
of  general  concernment,  as  well  as  those  which  more 
immediately  respect  your  own  State,  if  proper 
conveyances  would  render  prudent  a  free  cora- 
niunication.  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  it  at 
this  time  because  I  view  things  very  differently,  I 
fear,  from  what  the  people  in  general  do,  who  seem 

^ "  It  ^ves  me  sincere  pleasure  to  ilndp  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  coalition  of  the  Whtg^  in  your  State  [Pennsylvania],  (a 
few  only  excepted,)  and  that  the  Assembly  of  it  are  bo  well 
disposed  to  second  your  endeavors  in  brining  those  murderera 
of  our  cause,  the  monopotizera,  foreatallera,  and  engrossers,  to 
condl^  punishment.  It  la  much  to  be  lamented,  that  each  State 
long  ere  thi&  has  not  hunted  them  down  as  the  pests  of  society, 
and  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  to  the  happiness  of  America. 
T  would  to  God,  that  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  each  State 
was  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  five  times  as  high  as  the 
one  prepared  by  HamiU).  No  punishment,  in  my  opinion,  ia 
too  great  for  the  man,  who  can  build  his  greatness  upon  hla 
country's  ruin/' — Wa9kington  to  Reed,  December  12,  1778. 
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to  think  the  contest  is  at  an  end»  &  to  make  money, 
and  get  places  the  only  things  now  remaining  to 
do,  I  have  seen  without  despondency  even  for  a 
momt. — the  hours  which  America  have  stiled  her 
gloomy  ones,  but  I  have  heheld  no  day  since  tiie 
commencement  of  hostilities  that  I  have  thought 
her  liberties  in  such  eminent  danger  as  at  present. 

Friends  and  Foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull 
down  the  goodly  fabric  we  have  hitherto  been  rais- 
ing at  the  expense  of  so  much  time,  blood,  & 
treasure — &  unless  the  bodies  politic  will  exert  them- 
selves to  bring  things  back  to  first  principles — cor- 
rect abuses- — &  punish  our  internal  Foes  inevitable 
ruin  must  follow, — indeed  we  seem  to  be  verging 
so  fast  to  destruction  that  I  am  filled  with  sensa- 
tions to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  till  within 
these  three  months. 

Our  Enemy,  behold  with  exultation  &  joy,  how 
effectually  we  labor  for  their  benefit;  and  from  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  absolute  despair^  and  on  the  point 
of  evacuating  America,  are  now  on  tiptoe — nothing 
therefore,  in  my  judgement,  can  save  us  but  a  total 
reformation  in  our  own  conduct  or  some  decisive 
turn  to  affairs  in  Europe*  The  former  alas  I  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken!  is  less  likely  to  happen  than 
the  latter;  as  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  -vnews  of 
the  speculators — various  tribes  of  money  makers  & 
stock  jobbers  of  all  denominations  to  continue  the 
War  for  their  own  private  emolument  without 
considering  that  their  avarice  &  thirst  for  gain  must 
plunge  everj^  thing,  including  themselves  in  one 
common  ruin. 
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Were  I  to  endulge  my  present  feelings,  &  give  a 
loose  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which  my  un- 
reserved friendship  for  you  would  prompt  me  to, 
I  should  say  a  great  deal  on  this  subject. 

But  letters  are  liable  to  so  many  accidents,  &  the 
sentiments  of  men  in  oilice  sought  after  by  the 
enemy  with  so  much  avidity,  &  besides,  conveying 
useful  knowledge  {if  they  get  into  their  hands) 
for  the  superstructure  of  their  plans,  is  often  per- 
verted to  the  wors[t]  of  purposes  that  I  shall  be 
somewhat  reserved  notwithstanding  this  letter 
goes  by  a  private  hand  to  Slount  Vernon. — I  can- 
not refrain  lamenting,  however,  in  the  roost  poign- 
ant  terms,  the  fatal  policy  too  prevalent  in  most 
of  the  States  of  employing  their  ablest  men  at  home 
in  posts  of  honor  or  profit^  till  the  great  National 
Interest  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis. — To  me,  it  ap- 
pears no  unjust  simile  to  compare  the  affairs  of 
this  great  Continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock, 
each  state  representing  some  one  or  other  of  the 
smaller  parts  of  it  which  they  are  endeavoring  to 
put  in  fine  order  without  considering  how  useless 
&  unavailing  their  labor  is  unless  the  great  Wheel, 
or  Spring  which  is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion  is 
also  well  attended  to — &  kept  in  good  order — I 
allude  to  no  particular  state — nor  do  I  mean  to 
cast  reflections  upon  any  of  them — nor  ought  I,  it 
may  be  said  to  do  so  upon  their  representatives; 
but,  as  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  concealed  that 

C [Congress]  is  rent  by  Party — ^that  much 

business  of  a  trifling  nature  &  personal  concern- 
ment  irithdraw  their  attention   from   matters   of 


great  national  moment  at  this  critical  period,— 
When  it  is  also  known  that  idleness  &  dissipation 
take  place  of  close  attention  &  application,  a  man 
who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  Country  and 
desires  to  see  its  rights  established  cannot  avoid 
crying  out  where  are  our  men  of  abilities?  Why 
do  they  not  come  forth  to  save  their  Country?  let 
this  voice  my  dear  Sir  call  upon  you — Jefferson  & 
others — do  not  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  we 
are  about  to  set  down  under  our  own  vine,  &  our 
own  flg  tree,  let  our  hitherto  noble  struggle  end  in 
ignom'y — believe  me  when  I  tell  you  there  is  dan- 
ger of  it — I  have  pretty  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  Administration  a  little  while  ago  had  resolved 
to  give  the  matter  up,  and  negotiate  a  peace  with 
us  upon  almost  any  terms;  but  I  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken if  they  do  not  now  from  the  present  state  of 
currency   dissentions    &    other   circumstances 


our 


push  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity — nothing  I 
am  sure  will  prevent  it  but  the  interposition  of 
Spain,  &  their  disappointed  hope  from  Russia* 

I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kind  offer 
of  rendering  me  services.  I  shall  without  reserv^e, 
as  heretofore,  call  upon  you  whenever  instances 
occur  that  may  require  it,  being  with  the  sincerest 
regard,  &;c. 

Deae  Sih, 

*    *    *    Our  conflict  is  not  likely  to  cease  so 
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MiDDLEBROOK,  31  March,  1779* 
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soon  as  every  good  man  would  wish.  The  measure 
of  iniquity  is  not  yet  filled;  and,  unless  we  can  re- 
turn a  little  more  to  first  principles,  and  act  a  little 
more  upon  patriotic  grounds,  I  do  not  know  when 
it  will,  or  what  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
Speculation,  Peculation,  Engrossing,  forestalling, 
with  all  their  concomitants,  afford  too  many  mel- 
ancholy proofs  of  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  and 
too  glaring  instances  of  its  being  the  interest  and 
desire  of  too  many,  who  would  wish  to  be  thought 
friends,  to  continue  the  war.  Nothing,  I  am  con- 
vinced, but  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  great  measure  from  the  foregoing 
causes,  aided  by  stockjobbing  and  party  dissen- 
sions, has  fed  the  hopes  of  the  Enemy  and  kept  the 
!B,  arms  in  America  to  this  day.  They  do  not 
scruple  to  declare  this  themselves,  and  add,  that  we 
shall  be  our  own  conquerors.  Cannot  our  common 
country^  Ama,,  possess  virtue  enough  to  disappoint 
them?  Is  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  little  dirty 
pelf  to  individuals  to  be  placed  in  competition  with 
the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  of  millions  yet  unborn?  Shall  a  few 
designing  men,  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  & 
to  gratify  their  own  avarice,  overset  the  goodly 
fabric  we  have  been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  time,  blood,  h  treasure?  And  shall  we  at 
last  become  the  victims  of  our  own  abominable  lust 
of  gain  t  Forbid  it  Heaven !  Forbid  it  all  & 
every  State  in  the  Union  I  by  enacting  &  enforcing 
efficacious  laws  for  checking  the  growth  of  these 
monstrous  evils,  &  restoring  matters  in  some  degree 
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to  the  pristine  state  they  were  in  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  I 

Our  cause  is  noble.  It  is  the  cause  of  mankind, 
and  the  danger  to  it  is  to  be  apprehended  from  our- 
selves* Shall  we  slumber  and  sleep,  then,  while  we 
should  he  punishing  those  miscreants,  who  have 
brot.  these  troubles  upon  us,  &  who  are  aimg.  to 
continue  us  in  them;  while  we  should  be  striving 
to  fill  our  battalions,  &  devising  ways  and  means  to 
appreciate  the  currency,  on  the  credit  of  wch,  every 
thing  depends?  I  hope  not.  Let  vigorous  meas- 
ures be  adopted;  not  to  limit  the  prices  of  articles, 
for  this  I  believe  is  Inconsistent  with  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  and  impracticable  in  itself;  but  to 
punish  speculators,  forestallers,  &  extortioners,  and 
above  all  to  sink  the  money  by  heavy  taxes,  to  pro- 
mote public  &  private  economy.  Encourage  manu- 
factures &c.  Measures  of  this  sort,  gone  heartily 
into  by  the  several  States,  would  strike  at  once  at 
the  root  of  all  our  evils,  &:  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  British  hope  of  subjugating  this  continent, 
either  by  their  arms  or  their  arts.  The  first,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  they  acknowledge  is  unequal 
to  the  task ;  the  latter  I  am  sure  will  be  so,  if  we  are 

not  lost  to  every  thing  that  is  good  &  virtuous. 

♦    #    *  1 


^ "  It  is  TCiost  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  several  States 
would  adopt  some  vi|^rau8  meAsurea  for  the  purpose  of  (pviiiK 
credit  to  the  paper  currency  and  punishment  of  apeculators, 
foreatallera  aod  others  who  are  preying  upon  the  vitalfl  of  thia 
great  Country  and  puttings  every  thing  to  the  utmost  hazard. 
Alaal  what  La  virtue  come  to — what  a  miserable  change  haa  four 
years  produced  in  the  temper  &  diapositions  of  the   Sona  of 
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TO  GOVERNOE  TRUMBULL 


^H^  Head  Quarters,  Morris-Town,  8  January,  1780. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your  Excellency  the 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the  late 
Commissary  General  by  which  you  will  see  upon 
how  ill  a  footing  our  future  prospects  of  supplies 
are,  particularly  with  respect  to  meat.  This  corres- 
ponds with  representations  from  every  quarter  and 
with  what  we  actually  feeL  The  army  has  been 
near  three  months  on  a  short  allowance  of  bread; 
within  a  fortnight  past  almost  perishing-  They 
have  been  sometimes  without  bread,  sometimes 
without  meat ;  at  no  time  with  much  of  either,  and 
often  without  both.  They  have  home  their  dis- 
tress, (in  which  the  officers  have  shared  a  common 
lot  with  the  men,)  w4th  as  much  fortitude  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of;  but  they  have  been  at  last 
brought  to  such  a  dreadful  extremity  that  no  au- 
thority or  influence  of  the  officers^no  virtue  or 
patience  in  the  men  themselves,  could  any  longer 
restrain  them  from  obeying  the  dictates  of  their 
sufferings.  The  soldiery  have  in  several  instances 
plundered  the  neighboring  inhabitants  even  of 
their  necessary  subsistence.     Without  an  immedi- 

America!     It  really  shocks  me  to  think  of  it! " — Waskington  to 
Burwell  Baeaett,   22   April,   1779, 

>  Governor  Trumbujll  was  one  of  th«  most  interesting  char- 
acters  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  in  public  life  more 
than  fifty  years^  during  fourteen  of  which  he  was  governor  of 
Connecticut.  In  October,  1783,  lie  declined  re-election,  being 
then  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
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ate  remedy  this  evil  would  soon  become  intoler- 
able, and  unhappily  for  us,  we  have  no  prospect  of 
relief  through  the  ordinary  channels.  We  are  re- 
duced to  this  alternative,  either  to  let  the  army  dis- 
band or  to  call  upon  the  several  counties  of  this 
State  to  furnish  a  proportion  of  cattle  and  grain 
for  the  immediate  supply  of  our  wants.  If  the 
magistrates  refuse  their  aid,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  military  impress.  But  this.  Sir, 
is  an  expedient  as  temporary  in  its  relief  as  it  is 
disagreeable  in  its  execution  and  injurious  in  its 
tendency.  An  Army  is  not  to  be  supported  by 
measures  of  this  kind.  Something  of  a  more  per- 
manent and  effectual  nature  must  be  done.  The 
legislative  authority  of  the  respective  States  must 
interpose  its  aid.  The  public  treasury  is  exhausted; 
we  have  no  magazines  anywhere  that  I  know  of; 
the  public  officers  have  neither  money  nor  credit  to 
procure  supplies.  I  assure  your  Excellency,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  is  a  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  our  affairs.  Our  situation  is  more 
than  serious,  it  is  alarming,  I  doubt  not  your  Ex- 
cellency will  view  it  in  the  same  light,  and  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  will  give 
a  fresh  proof  of  their  wisdom  and  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon cause  by  their  exertions  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion; and  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought  to  be  justified 
by  circumstances  when  I  add,  that  unless  each  State 
enters  into  the  business  of  supplying  the  army,  as 
a  matter  seriously  interesting  to  our  political  salva- 
tion^  we  may  shortly  be  plunged  into  misfortunes 
from  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  recover- 
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I  have  made  a  similar  representation  to  all  the 
States  on  which  we  depend  for  supplies.  Maryland 
has  passed  an  act  which  promises  us  mucli  assist- 
ance in  the  article  of  flour  and  forage,  though  it 
must  be  some  time  before  we  can  feel  the  benefit 
of  it.  She  has  appointed  commissioners  in  each 
County  with  full  power  to  purchase  or  impress  all 
the  grain  in  the  State,  more  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  has  interested  them  in 
a  vigorous  execution  of  the  Commission. 

I  flatter  myself  the  other  States  will  make  equal 
exertions;  and  then  we  shall  escape  the  calamities 
with  which  we  are  now  threatened/ 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

^ "  The  situation  of  the  army  with  respect  to  supplies  is  be- 
yond description  alarming.  It  has  been  five  or  six  weeks  pairt  qh 
half  allowance,  and  we  have  not  more  thai>  three  days  bread  at  a 
third  allowance  on  hand^  nor  anywhere  within  reach.  When  this 
is  exhausted  we  must  depend  on  the  pre<:arious  gleanings  of 
the  neighboring  country.  Our  magazines  are  absolutely  empty 
everywhere  and  our  Commissaries  entirely  destitute  of  money 
or  credit  to  replenish  them.  We  have  never  experienced  a  like 
extremity  at  any  period  of  the  war*  We  have  often  felt  tem- 
porary want  from  accidental  delays  in  forwarding  supplies^  but 
we  always  had  something  in  our  magazines  and  the  means  of 
procuring  more.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  at  present  the 
case:* 

"This  representation  is  the  result  of  a  minute  examination 
of  our  resources.  Unless  some  extraordinary  and  immediate 
exertions  are  made  by  the  State  from  which  we  draw  our  sup- 
plies, there  is  every  appearance  that  the  army  will  infallibly 
disband  in  a  fortnight.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  this  candid 
view  of  our  situation  before  your  Excellency,  and  to  intreat 
the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  State  to  rescue  us  from  the 
danger  of  an  event,  which  if  it  did  not  prove  the  total  ruin  of 
our  affairs,  would  at  taa&t  give  them  a  shock  from  which  they 
would  not  easily  recover^  and  plunge  us  into  a  train  of  new 
and  still  more  perplexing  embarrassments  than  any  we  have 
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TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  CONGRESS 

HEiUvQuAETERS,  MoHRlS  TOVN,  3  April,  ITSO. 

Sib, 

*  *  *  Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
touch  upon  the  general  situation  of  the  army  at 
tWs  juncture.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  Congress 
should  be  apprized  of  it,  for  it  is  difficult  to  forsee 
what  may  be  the  result;  and,  as  very  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended,  I  should  not  be 
justified  in  preserving  silence.  There  never  has 
been  a  stage  of  the  war,  in  which  the  dissatisfaction 
has  been  so  general  or  alarming.'  It  has  lately,  in 
particular  instances,  worn  features  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous complexion,  A  variety  of  causes  has  con- 
hitherto  felt," — Circular  Letter  to  the  Executives  of  Pemis)fU 
vimiaf  New  Jersey j  New  York,  Maryhndt  and  Delaware ,  16 
December,  1779. 

"  Our  affairs  are  in  so  deplorable  a  condition  (oti  the  score  of 
prorisions)  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  most  anxious  &  alarm- 
iHK  fears.  Such  a  situation,  at  alt  times  to  be  lamented,  is  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  at  this  juncture,  when  there  now  is,  or  soon 
muKt  be,  a  field  opened  for  Enterprise, 

"  Circumstanced  as  things  are,  men  half-starved,  imperfectly 
cloathedf  riotous,  &.  robbing  the  country  people  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  sheer  necessity,  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  em^ 
brace  any  momt.  (however  favourable  in  other  respects,)  for 
visiting  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island;  &  yet,  if  this  frost  should 
have  made  a  firm  &  solid  bridge  between  them  and  us,  1  should 
be  unwilling,  indeed  I  cannot  relinquish  the  idea  of  attempting 
lV*^Washington  to  Brigadier'General  Irvine,  9  January.  1780. 

' "  My  sentiments  concerning  public  affairs  correspond  too 
much  with  youra.  The  prospect,  my  Dear  Baron,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  storm  threatens.  Not  to  have  the  anxieties  you  express, 
at  the  present  Juncture,  would  be  not  to  feel  that  zeal  and 
interest  in  our  cause,  by  which  all  your  whole  conduct  shows 
you  to  be  actuated.  But  I  hope  we  shall  extricate  ourselves, 
and  bring  everything  to  a  prosperous  issue.  I  have  been  so 
inured  to  difficulties  in  the  course  of  this  contest,  that  I  have 
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tributed  to  this;  The  diversity  in  the  terms  of 
enlistments,  the  inequahty  of  the  rewards  given  for 
entering  into  the  service,  but  still  more  the  dis- 
parity in  the  provision  made  by  the  several  States 
for  the  respective  Troops.  The  system  of  State 
supplies,  however  in  the  commencement  dictated  by 
necessity,  has  proved  in  its  operation  pernicious 
beyond  description.  An  army  must  be  raised,  paid, 
subsisted,  and  regulated  upon  an  equal  and  uni- 
form principle,  or  the  confusions  and  discontents 
are  endless.  Little  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
army  would  have  been  long  since  the  consequence 
of  a  different  plan,  had  it  not  been  for  a  spirit  of 
patriotic  virtue,  both  in  officers  and  men,  of  which 
there  are  few  examples,  seconded  by  the  unremit- 
ting pains  that  have  been  taken  to  compose  and 
reconcile  them  to  their  situation-  But  these  wiU 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  against  the  in- 
fluence of  causes  constantly  operating,  and  every 
day  with  some  new  aggravation- 
Some  States,  from  their  internal  ability  and  lo- 
cal advantages,  furnish  their  Troops  pretty  amply, 
not  only  with  cloathing,  but  with  many  little  com- 
forts and  conveniences;  others  supply  them  with 
some  necessaries,  but  on  a  more  contracted  scale; 
while  others  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  little  or 
nothing  at  all.  The  officers  and  men  in  the  routine 
of  duty  mix  dayly  and  compare  circumstances. 

learned  to  look  upon  them  with  more  tranquillity  than  form- 
erly. Thosef  which  now  present  themsclvea,  no  doubt  require 
vigoroua  exertions  to  overcome  them,  and  I  am  [far]  from  de- 
spairing; of  doing  it*' — Washington  to  Baron  Steuben,  2  April, 
1780* 
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Those,  who  fare  worse  than  others,  of  course  are 
clissatisfiedj  and  have  their  resentment  excited,  not 
only  against  their  own  State,  but  against  the  Con- 
federacy. They  become  disgusted  with  a  service 
that  makes  such  injurious  distinctions.  No  argu- 
ments can  persuade  an  officer  it  is  justice  he  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  £ —  a  yard  for  cloth,  and 
other  things  in  proportion,  while  another  is  fur- 
nished at  part  of  the  price.  The  officers  resign, 
and  we  have  now  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  left 
to  take  care  even  of  the  fragments  of  corps  which 
remain.  The  men  have  not  this  resource.  They 
murmur,  brood  over  their  discontents,  and  have 
lately  shown  a  disposition  to  enter  into  seditious 
et^mbinations. 

A  new  scene  is  now  opening,  which  I  fear  will  be 
productive  of  more  troublesome  effects,  than  any 
thing  that  has  hitherto  taken  place.  Some  of  the 
States  have  adopted  the  measure  of  making  good 
the  depreciation  of  the  money  to  their  Troops,  as 
well  for  the  past  as  for  the  future.  If  this  does  not 
become  general,  it  is  so  striking  a  point,  that  the 
consequences  must  be  unspeakably  mischievous,  I 
enter  not  into  the  propriety  of  this  measure  in  the 
view  of  finance,  but  confine  myself  to  its  operation 
upon  the  army.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  the  liberality  of  particular  States  has  been 
carried  to  a  blamable  length.  The  evil  I  mean  to 
point  out  is  the  inequality  of  the  different  provis* 
ions,  and  this  is  inherent  in  the  present  system-  It 
were  devoutly  to  be  wished^  a  plan  could  be  devised 
by  which  ever)*  thing  relating  to  the  army  could  be 
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conducted  on  a  general  principle,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress.  This  alone  can  give  harmony 
and  consistence  to  our  military  establishment*  and 
I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  infinitely  conducive  to 
public  economy.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
have  exceeded  my  duty  in  the  unreserved  manner 
in  which  I  have  exhibited  our  situation.  Congress. 
I  flatter  myself,  will  have  the  goodness  to  believe* 
that  I  have  no  other  motives  than  a  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  a  desire  to  give  them  every  neces- 
sary information,  and  an  apprehension  for  the  con* 
sequences  of  the  evils  we  now  experience.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


TO   THE   PRESIDENT  OF  CONGRESS 

H£AI>-QllS.r    MCRBIS     TOVN, 

27  May,  1780. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  infinite  pain  I  inform  Congress,  that 
we  are  reduced  again  to  a  situation  of  extremity 
for  want  of  meat.  On  several  days  of  late,  the 
Troops  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  any,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  past  they  have  been  at  best,  at 
half,  a  quarter,  an  Eighth  allowance  of  this  essen- 
tial article  of  provision*  The  men  have  borne  their 
distress  in  general  with  a  firmness  and  patience 
never  exceeded,  and  every  conmiendation  is  due  the 
officers  for  encouraging  them  to  it,  by  exhortation 
and  by  example*  They  have  suffered  equally  with 
the  men,  and  their  relative  situations  considered^ 
rather  more.     But   such    reiterated,   constant   in- 
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stances  of  want  are  too  much  for  the  soldiery,  and 
cannot  but  lead  to  alarming  consequences*  Ac- 
cordingly Two  Regiments  of  the  Connecticut  line 
mutinied,  and  got  under  arms  on  Thursday  night. 
And  but  for  the  timely  exertions  of  some  of  their 
officers,  who  got  notice  of  it,  it  might  have  been  the 
case  with  the  whole,  with  a  determination  to  return 
home,  or  at  best  to  gain  subsistence  at  the  point  of 
the  baj^onet.  After  a  good  deal  of  expostulation 
by  their  officers  and  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
who  had  come  to  their  assistance,  and  after  parad- 
ing their  regiments  upon  the  occasion^  the  men 
were  prevailed  on  to  go  to  their  huts;  but  a  few 
nevertheless  turned  out  again  with  their  packs, 
who  are  now  confined.  Colonel  jMeigs,  who  acted 
with  great  propriety  in  endeavoring  to  suppress 
the  mutiny,  was  struck  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  I 
wish  our  situation  was  better  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision in  other  quarters,  but  it  is  not.  They  are 
in  as  great  distress  at  West  Point  to  the  full;  and, 
by  a  LfCtter  of  the  19th  from  Colo-  Van  Schaick  at 
Albany,  he  informs  me,  that  the  Garrison  of  Fort 
Schuyler  had  then  only  a  month's  supply  on  hand, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  provision  to  send  them* 
From  this  detail  Congress  will  see  how  distressing 
our  situation  is;  but  there  are  other  matters  which 
still  contribute  to  render  it  more  alarming.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Nothing  is  fartlier  from  my  wishes,  than  to  add 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  distresses  or  embarrass- 
ments of  Congress  on  any  occasion,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  one  where  I  have  every  reason  to  fear 
they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  administer  the 
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least  relief*  Duty  however  compels  me  to  add  one 
matter  more  to  those  I  have  already  detailed.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  Two  Colonels  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, who  were  called  to  assist  Colo:  Meigs  to 
suppress  the  mutiny  on  Thursday  night,  that  in 
the  course  of  their  expostulations  the  troops  very 
pointedly  mentioned,  besides  their  distresses  for 
provision^  their  not  being  paid  for  Five  months; 
and,  what  is  of  a  still  more  serious  and  delicate  na* 
ture  in  our  present  circumstances,  they  mentioned 
the  great  depreciation  of  the  money*  it's  being  of 
little  or  no  value  at  all,  and  yet,  if  they  should  be 
paid,  that  it  would  be  in  this  way,  and  according 
to  the  usual  amount,  without  an  adequate  allow- 
ance for  the  depreciation.  They  were  reasoned 
with,  and  every  argument  used  that  these  gentle- 
men and  Colo;  Meigs  could  devise,  either  to  in- 
terest their  pride  or  their  passions;  they  were 
reminded  of  their  past  good  conduct;  of  the  late 
assurances  of  Congress;  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  contending;  but  their  answer  was,  that 
their  sufferings  were  too  great,  and  that  they 
wanted  present  relief^  and  some  present  substan- 
tial recompense  for  their  services.  This  matter,  I 
confess,  tho*  I  have  heard  of  no  further  uneasiness 
among  the  men,  has  given  me  infinitely  more  con- 
cern, than  any  thing  that  has  ever  happened,  and 
strikes  me  as  the  most  important,  because  we  have 
no  means  at  this  time,  that  I  know  of,  for  paying 
the  troops,  but  in  Continental  money;  and  as  it  is 
evidently  impracticable,  from  the  immense  quantity 
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it  would  require,  to  pay  them  in  this,  as  much  as 
would  make  up  the  depreciation.  Every  possible 
means  in  my  power  will  be  directed  on  this  and  on 
all  occasions,  as  they  ever  have  been,  to  preserve 
order  and  promote  the  public  service;  but  in  such 
an  accumulation  of  distresses,  amidst  such  a  variety 
of  embarrassments,  which  surround  us  on  all  sides, 
this  will  be  found  at  least  extremely  difficult.  If 
the  troops  could  only  be  comfortably  supplied  with 
provisions,  it  would  be  a  great  point,  and  such  as 
would  with  the  event  we  expect  soon  to  take  place, 
the  arrival  of  the  armament  from  France  to  our 
succor,  make  them  forget  or  at  least  forego  many 
matters,  which  make  a  part  of  their  anxiety  and 
present  complaints,     I  am,  &c» 

P.  S.  I  enclose  Your  Excellency  three  New 
York  Gazettes;  also  a  small  printed  paper  found 
in  our  camp,  containing  an  address  to  our  soldiers 
by  the  enemy,  to  induce  them  to  desert.  It  is  most 
likely*  that  many  copies  were  dispersed,  and  that 
they  have  had  a  considerable  effect,  tho*  this  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  seen  by  the  officers,  notwith- 
standing their  pains  to  find  them.  Your  Excel- 
lency will  see  the  points  on  which  the  enemy 
particularly  found  their  addresses.* 

^ "  The  time  is  at  lecgrth  arrived,  when  all  the  artifices^  and 
fftlBeho€)dfl  of  the  Congress  and  of  your  commandere  can  no 
longer  conceal  from  you,  the  misery  of  your  situation;  you  are 
neither  Clothed,  Fed  nor  Paid;  your  numbers  are  wasting  away 
by  Sickneaa^  Famine,  Nflkednesa,  and  rapidly  bo  by  the  period 
of  your  Btipuiated  Services,  being  in  general  expired,  this  ia 
then  the  moment  to  fly  from  slavery  and  fraud. 

"  1  am  happy  in  acquainting  the  old  countTymen,  that   the 
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TO  PEESIDENT   REED 

HEAI>-QCAETEft5,    BeBGEN    COUWTY, 
4  July,  1780. 

My  Deae  Sib, 

Motives  of  friendship  not  less  than  of  public 
good,  induce  me  with  freedom  to  give  you  my 
sentiments  on  a  matter,  which  interests  you  per- 
sonally as  well  as  the  good  of  the  conunon  cause* 
I  flatter  myself  you  will  receive  what  I  say  in  the 
same  spirit  which  dictates  it,  and  that  it  will  have 
all  the  influence  circumstances  will  possibly  permit. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  vested  you, 
in  case  of  necessity,  with  a  power  of  declaring  Mar- 
tial Law  throughout  the  State,  to  enable  you  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  exigency  may  demand. 
So  far  the  Legislature  has  done  its  part.  Europe, 
America,  the  State  itself,  will  look  to  you  for  the 
rest.  The  power  vested  in  you  will  admit  of  all 
the  latitude,  that  could  be  desired,  and  may  be 
made  to  mean  any  thing,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire. If  it  is  not  exerted  proportionably,  you 
wiU  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.     Nothing, 

affairs  of  Ireland  are  fully  settled,  and  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  firmly  united,  as  well  from  interest  as  from  affec- 
tion: I  need  not  now  tell  you  who  are  bom  in  America^  that 
you  have  been  cheated  and  abused;  and  you  are  both  sensible, 
that  in  order  to  procure  your  liberty  you  must  quit  your  lead- 
ers, and  join  your  real  friends  who  scorn  to  impose  upon  you, 
and  who  will  receive  you  with  open  arms,  kindly  forgiving  all 
your  errors. 

"  You  are  told  that  you  are  surrounded  by  a  numerous  miUtJa, 
thia  is  also  false — associate  them  together,  make  use  of  your 
firelocks  and  join  the  British  Army,  where  you  will  be  permit- 
ted to  tWapose  of  yourselves  as  you  please/* — Ford, 
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my  dear  Sir,  can  be  more  delicate  and  critical  than 
your  situation;  a  full  discretionary  power  lodged 
in  your  hands  in  conjunction  with  the  Council; 
great  expectations  in  our  allies  and  in  the  People 
of  this  country;  ample  means  in  the  State  for  great 
exertions  of  every  kind;  a  powerful  party  on  one 
hand  to  take  advantage  of  every  opening  to  preju- 
dice you,  on  the  other  popular  indolence  and 
avarice,  averse  to  every  measure  inconsistent  with 
present  ease  and  present  interest*  In  this  dilenuna, 
there  is  a  seeming  danger  whatever  side  you  take; 
it  remains  to  choose  that,  which  has  least  real  dan- 
ger and  will  best  promote  the  public  weal.  This  in 
my  opinion  clearly  is  to  exert  the  powers  entrusted 
to  you  with  a  boldness  and  vigor  suited  to  the 
emergency. 

In  general  I  esteem  it  a  good  maxim^  that  the 
best  way  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  people 
durably  is  to  promote  their  true  interest.  There 
are  particular  exigencies  when  this  maxim  has  pe- 
culiar force.  When  any  great  object  is  in  view, 
the  popular  mind  is  roused  into  expectation,  and 
prepared  to  make  sacrifices  both  of  ease  and  prop- 
erty. If  those,  to  whom  they  confide  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  do  not  call  them  to  make  these 
sacrifices,  and  the  object  is  not  attained*  or  they  are 
involved  in  the  reproach  of  not  having  contributed 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done  towards  it,  they 
will  be  mortified  at  the  disappointment,  they  will 
feel  the  censure*  and  their  resentment  will  rise 
against  those,  who,  with  sufficient  authority,  have 
omitted  to  do  what  their  interest  and  their  honor 
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required*  Extensive  powers  not  exercised  as  far 
as  was  necessary  liave,  I  believe,  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  ruin  the  possessor.  The  Legislature  and  the 
People  in  your  case,  would  be  very  glad  to  excuse 
themselves  by  condemning  you.  You  would  be 
assailed  mth  blame  from  every  quarter,  and  your 
enemies  would  triumph. 

The  party  opposed  to  you  in  the  Government  are 
making  great  efforts.  I  am  told  the  bank,  estab- 
lished for  supplying  the  army,  is  principally  under 
the  auspices  of  tlxat  party.  It  will  undoubtedly  give 
them  great  credit  with  the  People,  and  you  have  no 
effectual  way  to  counterbalance  this^  hut  by  em- 
ploying all  your  influence  and  authority  to  render 
services  proportioned  to  your  station.  Hitherto 
I  confess  to  you  frankly,  my  dear  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  your  affairs  are  in  the  train  which  might  be 
wished;  and  if  Pennsylvania  does  not  do  its  part 
fully,  it  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the  general 
scale,  that  we  must  fail  of  success,  or  limit  our  views 
to  mere  defence.  I  have  conversed  with  some  gen- 
tlemen on  the  measure  of  filling  your  battalions. 
They  seemed  to  think  you  could  not  exceed  what 
the  Legislature  had  done  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
of  very  different  sentiment.  The  establishment  of 
Martial  Law  implies,  in  my  judgment,  the  right  of 
calling  any  part  of  your  citizens  into  military  serv- 
ice, and  in  any  manner  which  may  be  found  ex- 
pedient; and  I  have  no  doubt  the  draft  may  be 
executed. 

I  write  to  you  with  the  freedom  of  friendship, 
and  I  hope  you  will  esteem  it  the  truest  mark  I 
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could  give  you  of  iL  In  this  view,  whether  you 
think  my  observations  well  founded  or  not,  the 
motive  wiU,  I  am  persuaded,  render  them  agree- 
able. In  offering  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Reed  I 
must  be  permitted  to  accompany  them  with  a  ten- 
der of  my  very  warm  acknowledgments  to  her  and 
you  for  the  civilities  and  attention  both  of  you  have 
been  pleased  to  show  Mrs.  Washington, — and  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  calling  the  young 
Christian  by  my  name.  With  the  greatest  regard, 
I  am*  dear  Sir,  &c. 


TO  FIELDING  LEWIS 

Bergen   Countt,  JfsseYf 
6  July,  1780. 

The  Gazettes  will  have  given  you  an  account  of 
the  enemy's  movements  on  the  7th  and  23d  of  last 
month  from  Elizabethtown-point,  and  of  their 
having  taken  post  there  from  the  one  date  to  the 
other;  there  can  be  no  occasion  therefore  to  detail 
the  account  in  this  place;  but  I  may  lament  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  that  the  fatal  policy  which 
has  pervaded  all  our  measures  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  which  no  experience  however  dear 
bought  can  change,  should  have  reduced  our  army 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  as  not  to  have  given  a  more  effect- 
ual opposition  to  those  movements  than  we  did;  or 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  be  removing  our  stores 
from  place  to  place  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  enemy  instead  of  dri\qng  that  enemy  from  our 
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counti^^ — but  our  weakness  invited  these  insults, 
and  why  they  did  not  attempt  at  least  to  do  more 
than  tliey  did,  I  cannot  conceive.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  make  any  one  at  the  distance  of  400  miles 
believe  that  our  army,  weakened  as  it  is  by  the  ex- 
piration of  men's  enlistments,  should  at  times  be 
five  or  six  days  together  without  meat — then  as 
many  without  bread — ^and  once  or  twice,  two  or 
three  days  together  without  either — and  that,  in 
the  same  army,  there  should  be  numbers  of  men 
with  scarcely  as  much  cloathing  as  would  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
with  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  blanket,  severe  as 
the  winter  has  been*  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive  what  a  time  I 
must  have  had  to  keep  up  appearances  and  prevent 
the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

It  may  be  asked  how  these  things  have  come  to 
pass?  the  answer  is  plain — and  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  system,  not  to  say  foresight — origin- 
ally (if  it  is  not  still  the  case  with  some)  to  a  fatal 
jealousy  {under  our  circumstances)  of  a  standing 
army — by  which  means  we  neglected  to  obtain 
soldiers  for  the  war  when  zeal  and  patriotism  run 
high,  and  men  were  eager  to  engage  for  a  trifle  or 
for  nothing;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been 
that  we  have  protracted  the  war — expended  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  which  might 
have  been  saved,  and  have  a  new  army  to  raise  and 
discipline  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  with  which  we 
can  undertake  nothing  because  we  have  nothing 
to  build  upon,  as  the  men  are  sUpping  from  us 
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every  day  by  means  of  their  expiring  enlistments. 
To  these  fundamental  errors,  may  be  added  an- 
other which  I  expect  will  prove  our  ruin,  and  that 
is  the  relinquishment  of  Congressional  powers  to 
the  States  individually — all  the  business  is  now 
attempted^  for  it  is  not  done,  by  a  timid  kind  of 
recommendation  from  Congress  to  the  States;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  instead  of  pursuing 
one  uniform  system,  which  in  the  execution  shall 
corrispond  in  time  and  manner^  each  State  under- 
takes to  detennine — 

1st.  Whether  they  will  comply  or  not- 
2nd.  In  what  manner  they  will  do  it,  and 
3d.  In  what  time — by  which  means  scarcely 
any  one  measure  is^  or  can  be  executed,  while  great 
expences  are  incurred  and  the  willing  and  zealous 
States  rained.  In  a  word  our  measures  are  not 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  one  council,  but 
thirteen,  each  of  which  is  actuated  by  local  views 
and  politics,  without  considering  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  not  complying  with  plans  which  the 
united  i^isdom  of  America  in  its  representative  ca- 
pacity have  digested,  or  the  unhappy  tendency  of 
delay*  mutilation  or  alteration.  I  do  not  scruple 
to  add,  and  I  give  it  decisively  as  my  opinion — 
that  unless  the  States  will  content  themselves  with 
a  full  and  well-chosen  representation  in  Congress 
and  vest  that  body  with  absolute  powers  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  great  purposes  of  war,  and  of 
general  concern  (by  which  the  States  unitedly  are 
affected,  reserving  to  themselves  all  matters  of  local 
and  internal  polity  for  the  regulation  of  order  and 
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good  goveminent)  we  are  attempting  an  impossi- 
bility, and  very  soon  shall  become  (if  it  is  not 
already  the  case)  a  many-headed  monster — a  hete- 
jogenious  mass — that  never  will  or  can  steer  to  the 
same  point.  The  contest  among  the  different 
States  now  is  not  which  shall  do  most  for  the  com- 
mon cause — but  which  shall  do  least,  hence  arise 
disappointments  and  delay,  one  State  waiting  to 
see  what  anotlier  will  or  will  not  do,  through  fear 
of  doing  too  much,  and  by  their  dehberations,  al- 
terations, and  sometimes  refusals  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  Congress,  after  that  Congress 
spent  months  in  reconciling  (as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible)  jarring  interests,  in  order  to  frame  their 
resolutions,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  ad- 
mit, upon  principles  of  equality/ 


L "  Certain  I  am^  unless  Congress  speak  in  a  more  decisive 
tone,  unless  they  are  vested  with  powers  by  the  several  States 
competent  to  the  great  purposes  ot  war,  or  assume  them  as 
matter  of  right,  and  they  and  the  States  respectively  act  with 
more  energy  than  they  hitherto  have  done,  that  our  cause  is 
lost.  We  can  no  longer  drudge  on  in  the  old  way.  By  ill 
timing  the  adoption  of  measures^  by  delays  in  the  execution 
of  them^  or  by  unwarrantable  Jealousies^  we  incur  enormous  ex- 
penses and  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  One  State  will  comply 
with  a  requisition  of  Congress;  another  neglects  to  do  it;  a 
third  executes  it  by  halves;  and  all  differ  either  in  the  manner, 
the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that  we  are  always 
working  up  hill,  and  ever  shall  be;  and,  while  such  a  system  as 
the  present  one,  or  rather  want  of  one  prevails,  we  shall  ever 
be  unable  to  apply  our  strength  or  resources  to  any  advantage. 

"  ThiSi  my  dear  Sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; but  it  is  the  lai^guage  of  truth  and  friendship.  It  ig 
the  result  of  long  thinking,  close  application,  and  strict  ob- 
servation. I  see  one  head  gradually  changing  into  thiiteen. 
1  see  one  army  branching  into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of  look- 
ing up  to  Congress  as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of  the 
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There  is  another  source  from  whence  much  of  our 
present  distress,  and  past  difficulties  have  flowedt 
and  that  is  the  hope  and  expectation  which  seizes 
the  States,  and  Congress  toward  the  close  of  every 
year,  that  Peace  must  take  place  in  the  Winter— 
This  never  fails  to  produce  an  apathy  which  lulls 
them  into  ease  and  seeurit5%  and  involves  the  most 
distressing  consequences  at  the  opening  of  every 
campaign.  We  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall 
never  have  Peace  till  the  enemy  are  convinced  that 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is 
no  new  maxim  in  politics  that  for  a  nation  to  ob- 
tain Peace,  or  insure  it,  it  must  be  prepared  for 
war. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  recollect  myself  and  quit 
a  subject  which  would  require  a  folio  volimae  to 
illucidate,  and  expose  the  folly  of  our  measures* 
To  rectify  past  blunders  is  impossible,  but  we  might 
profit  by  the  experience  of  them,  tho'  even  here  I 
doubt,  as  I  am  furnished  with  many  instances  to 
the  contrary.    *   ♦   * 


t 


TO  MAJOR-GENERAL  HEATH 

Robinson's  House,  26  September^  17S0. 

Dear  Sir, 

*    *   *    I  cannot  conclude,  without  informing 

United  States,  are  considering  themselves  as  dependent  on  their 
Tcspective  States.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  powers  of  Congreas  de- 
clining too  fast  for  the  consideration  and  respect,  which  are 
du«  to  them  as  the  great  representative  body  of  America,  and  I 
am  fearful  of  the  consequences,'* — WtxsHngton  to  Joaeph  Jtm$9, 
in  Congr^sB,  31  May,  1780. 
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you  of  an  event,  which  has  happened  here,  and 
V  hich  will  strike  you  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation. Major-General  Arnold  has  gone  to  the 
enemy.  He  had  had  an  interview  with  Major 
Andre^  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  and 
had  put  into  his  possession  a  state  of  our  army,  of 
the  garrison  at  this  post,  of  the  number  of  men 
considered  as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  it,  a  re- 
turn of  the  ordnance,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
artillery  corps,  in  case  of  an  alarm.  By  a  most 
providential  interposition,  Major  Andre  was  taken 
in  returning  to  New  York,  with  all  those  papers 
in  General  Arnold's  handwriting,  who,  hearing  of 
the  matter,  kept  it  secret,  and  left  his  quarters  im- 
mediately, under  pretence  of  going  over  to  West 
Point  on  Monday  forenoon,  about  an  hour  before 
my  arrival;  then  pushed  down  the  river  in  the 
barge,  which  was  not  discovered  till  I  had  returned 
from  West  Point  in  the  afternoon;  and,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  first  information  of  Major  Andre's  cap- 
tivity, measures  were  instantly  taken  to  apprehend 
him;  but,  before  the  officers,  sent  for  the  purpose, 
could  reach  Verplanck's  Point,  he  had  passed  it 
with  a  flag,  and  got  on  board  the  Vulture  ship  of 
war,  which  lay  a  few  miles  below.  He  knew  of 
my  approach,  and  that  I  was  visiting,  with  the 
Marquis,  the  north  and  middle  redoubts,  and  from 
this  circumstance  was  so  straitened  in  point  of 
time,  that  I  believe  he  carried  with  him  but  very 
few  if  any  material  papers,  though  he  has  a  very 
precise  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  post  The 
gentlemen   of   General   Arnold's    family,   I   have 
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the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  were  not  privy  in  the 
least  degree  to  the  measures  he  was  carrying  on^  or 
to  his  escape,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  very  great 
esteem  and  regard,  yours,  &c. 


TO   BfilQADIEK-GENEEAL    JOHK    CADWALADEE 

Head-Qes.,  Taffak,  5  October,  17804 

Deas  Sib, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your 
obliging  and  friendly  letter  of  the  20th  ulto. — It 
came  to  this  place  in  my  absence  from  the  army  and 
during  my  necessary  detention  at  West  Point  on 
a  very  interesting  but  disgraceful  incident  in  our 
military  occurrences, 

Altho  I  have  but  little  leizure  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  private  correspondencies,  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured,  that,  from  a  warmth  of  friendship,  any 
letters  of  yours  will  be  gratefully  accepted;  and  it 
is  with  much  pleasure  I  receive  fresh  assurances  of 
your  regard  and  attachment  to  me.  We  are  now 
drawing  an  inactive  campaign  to  a  close;  the  be- 
ginning of  which  appeared  pregnant  with  events 
of  a  favorable  complexn,  I  hoped,  but  I  hoped  in 
vain,  that  a  prospect  was  displaying^  which  wd* 
enable  me  to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits^ 
and  restore  me  to  domestic  life.  The  favorable 
disposition  of  Spain,  the  promised  succor  from 
France,  the  combined  force  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
declaration  of  Russia  (acceded  to  by  other  powers 
of  Europe*  and  humiliating  to  the  naval  pride  and 
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power  of  Great  Britain)  .^  the  superiority  of  France 
and  Spain  by  sea  in  Europe,  the  Irish  claims  and 
English  disturbances,  formed  in  the  aggregate  an 
opinion  in  my  breast,  (which  is  not  very  susceptible 
of  peaceful  dreams,)  that  the  hour  of  deliverance 
was  not  far  distant;  for  that,  however  unwilling 
Great  B*  might  be  to  yield  the  point,  it  would  not 
be  in  her  power  to  continue  the  contest.  But  alasl 
these  prospects,  flattering  as  they  were,  have 
prov'd  delusory,  and  I  see  nothing  before  us  but 
aectmiulating  distress. 

We  have  been  half  of  our  time  without  pro- 
vision, and  are  likely  to  continue  so»  We  have  no 
magazines,  nor  money  to  form  them;  and  in  a  little 
time  we  shall  have  no  men,  if  we  had  money  to  pay 
them*  We  have  lived  upon  expedients  till  we  can 
live  no  longer-  In  a  word,  the  history  of  the  war 
is  a  history  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  devices, 
instead  of  system  and  oeconomy.  It  is  in  vain, 
however,  to  look  back,  nor  is  it  our  business  to  do 
so.  Our  case  is  not  desperate,  if  virtue  exists  in 
the  people^  and  there  is  wisdom  among  our  rulers. 


1  In  this  war,  which  was  waged  between  France^  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
other,  the  latter  power  showed  little  diapqaition  to  regard  the 
nghts  of  neutrals*  In  consequence,  the  Empress  of  Hussia, 
on  February  28,  1780,  issued  a  declaration  setting  forth  a  series 
of  principles  or  rules  for  the  guidance  of  her  naval  officers  in 
the  protection  of  the  neutral  rights  of  her  subjects.  Other 
nations  were  invited  to  join  in  her  declarjttion,  and  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal  and  the  Two 
Siciliea  did  so*  The  league  thus  formed  is  known  as  the  Armed 
Neutrality  of  1780.  See  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law, 
vlL,  E&B. 
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But  to  suppose  that  this  great  revolution  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  temporary  army,  that  this  army 
will  be  subsisted  by  State  suppUes,  and  that  taxa- 
tion alone  is  adequate  to  our  wants,  is  in  my  opin- 
ion absurd,  and  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect  an 
Inversion  in  the  order  of  nature  to  accommodate 
itself  to  our  views.  If  it  was  necessary,  it  could 
easily  be  proved  to  any  person  of  a  moderate  share 
of  understanding,  that  an  annual  army  or  an  army 
raised  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  besides  being 
unqualified  for  the  end  designed,  is,  in  various  ways 
which  could  be  enumerated,  ten  times  more  expen- 
sive than  a  permanent  body  of  men,  under  good 
organization  and  military  discipline,  which  never 
was  nor  never  will  be  the  case  of  new  Troops.  A 
thousand  arguments,  resulting  from  experience  and 
the  nature  of  things,  might  also  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that  the  army,  if  it  is  to  depend  upon  State 
supplies,  must  disband  or  starve;  and  that  taxation 
alone,  (especially  at  this  late  hour,)  cannot  furnish 
the  means  to  cany  on  the  War.  Is  it  not  time  then 
to  retract  from  error,  and  benefit  by  experience? 
Or  do  we  want  further  proof  of  the  ruinous  system 
we  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to?   * 


«   « 


TO   Lmui^TANT-COLONBL   JOHN   LAUHENS 


Hd-Qbs,,  Pahbaio  Palls, 
13   October,  1780. 

My  Deae  Laurens, 

*    *    *    In  no  instance  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  has  the  interposition  of  Providence  ap- 
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peared  more  remarkably  conspicuous  than  in  the 
rescue  of  the  post  and  garrison  of  West  point  from 
Arnold's  villanous  perfidy.  How  far  he  meant  to 
involve  me  in  the  catastrophe  of  this  place,  does 
not  appear  by  any  indubitable  evidence;  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  he  did  not  wish  to  hazard 
the  more  important  object  of  his  treachery,  by  at-* 
tempting  to  combine  two  events,  the  lesser  of  which 
might  have  marr'd  the  greater.  A  combination  of 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  unaccountable 
deprivation  of  presence  of  mind  in  a  man  of  the 
first  abilities,  and  the  virtue  of  three  militia  men, 
threw  the  adjutant-genera]  of  the  British  forces, 
(with  full  proofs  of  Arnold's  treachery,)  into  our 
hands-  But  for  the  egregious  folly,  or  the  bewil^ 
dered  conception,  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Jameson,  who 
seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and  not  to  have  known 
what  he  was  doing,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  got 
Arnold*  Andre  has  met  his  fate,  and  with  that 
fortitude,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  an  ac- 
complished man  and  gallant  officer;  but  I  am  mis- 
taken if,  at  this  time,  "  Arnold  is  undergoing  the 
torment  of  a  mental  Hell/'  ^  He  wants  feeling. 
From  some  traits  of  his  character,  which  have  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
hackneyed  in  villany,  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honor  and  shame,  that,  while  his  faculties  will  cn- 

^  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  Colonel  Laurens's  letter,  in  which 
he  said:  "  AndrS  has,  I  avppose,  paid  the  forfeit  which  public 
jufltice  demanded-  Example  will  derive  new  force  from  his 
conspicuous  character.  An^oM  must  undergo  a  pumahment 
comparatively  more  severe  in  the  permanent,  increasing  tor- 
ment of  a  mental  helL" — October  ith.— Sparks 
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able  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuitsj  there  will 
be  no  time  for  remorse,    *    ♦    * 


TO  UEUTBNANT-COLONEL   JOHN   LAtmENS  ^ 

New  WiNDaoB^  15  January,  178l« 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  shall  commit 
to  writing  the  result  of  our  conferences  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  American  affairs,  In  which  I  have  given 
you  my  ideas  with  that  freedom  and  explicitness, 
which  the  objects  of  your  commission,  my  entire 
confidence  in  you,  and  the  exigency  demand.  To 
me  it  appears  evident; 

1st*  That,  considering  the  diffused  population 
of  these  States,  the  consequent  difficulty  of  drawing 
together  its  resources,  the  composition  and  temper 
of  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
stock  of  national  wealth  as  a  foundation  for  reve- 

^  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  from  Congress  to  Col- 
onel I^urens,  that  he  should  consult  General  Washington  on 
the  objects  of  his  miBsion  before  his  departure  for  France,  he 
proceeded  to  head-quarters  for  that  purpose.  The  substance 
af  their  consultations  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
Thich  it  was  intended  Colonel  Laurens  should  use  La  such  a 
manner  as  he  might  think  proper^  He  introduced  copious  ex- 
tractB  from  it  into  a  memorial,  which  he  presented  to  Count  de 
VerBcnnes,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  Diplomatw  Corre- 
spondence of  ike  American  Revolution,  vol.  ix»,  p-  211.  Thos* 
extracts  differ  in  aome  slight  particulars  from  the  copy  here 
printedj  which  is  taken  from  General  Washin^n's  letter- 
books.  The  original  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  General 
Washington,  was  likewise  sent  to  Count  de  Vergennes,  by  Col- 
onel Laurens  or  Dr.  Franklin,  and  ia  still  preserved  among  the 

American  Papers  in  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris. 

Sparks, 
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nue,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  commerce, 
the  efforts  we  have  been  compelled  to  make  for 
carrying  on  the  war  have  exceeded  the  natural  abili- 
ties of  this  coimtry,  and  by  degrees  brought  it  to  a 
crisis,  which  renders  immediate  and  efficacious  suc- 
cors from  abroad  indispensable  to  its  safety. 

2dly.  That,  notwithstanding,  from  the  confu- 
sion always  attendant  on  a  revolution,  from  our 
having  had  governments  to  frame  and  every  species 
of  civil  and  military  institutions  to  create,  from  that 
inexperience  in  affairs  necessarily  incident  to  a  na- 
tion in  its  commencement,  some  errors  may  have 
been  committed  in  the  administration  of  our  finan- 
ces, to  which  a  part  of  our  embarrassments  are  to 
be  attributed ;  yet  they  are  principally  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  essential  defect  of  means,  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  stock  of  wealth,  as  mentioned  in  the  first 
article,  which*  continuing  to  operate,  will  make  it 
impossible  by  any  merely  interior  exertions  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  those  embarrassments,  re- 
store public  credit,  and  furnish  the  funds  requisite 
for  the  support  of  the  war. 

3dly*  That  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
impracticability  long  to  maintain  a  paper  credit 
without  funds  for  its  redemption.  The  deprecia* 
tion  of  our  currency  was  in  the  main  a  necessary 
effect  of  the  want  of  those  funds;  and  its  restora- 
tion is  impossible  for  the  same  reason,  to  which  the 
general  diffidence  that  has  taken  place  among  the 
people  is  an  additional  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
tilings,  an  insuperable  obstacle* 

4thly.     That  the  mode,  which  for  want  of  money 


• 


has  been  substituted  for  supplying  the  army,  by 
assessing  a  proportion  of  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  has  hitherto  been  found  ineffectual,  has  fre- 
quently exposed  the  army  to  the  most  calamitous 
distress,  and,  from  its  novelty  and  incompatibility 
with  ancient  habits,  is  regarded  by  the  people  as 
burthensonie  and  oppressive,  has  excited  serious 
discontents,  and  in  some  places  alarming  symptoms 
of  opposition.  This  mode  has,  besides,  many  par- 
ticular inconveniences,  which  contribute  to  make  it 
inadequate  to  our  wants*  and  ineligible  but  as  an 
auxiliary. 

Sthiy,  That*  from  the  best  estimates  of  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  war  and  the  annual  revenues 
which  these  States  are  capable  of  affording,  there 
is  a  large  balance  to  be  supplied  by  public  credit. 
The  resource  of  domestic  loans  is  inconsiderable, 
because  there  are  properly  speaking  few  moneyed 
men,  and  the  few  there  are  can  employ  their  money 
more  profitably  otherwise;  added  to  which,  the 
instability  of  the  currency  and  the  deficiency  of 
funds  have  impaired  the  public  credit. 

Gthly-  That  the  patience  of  the  army,  from  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  complicated  dis- 
tress, is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  their  discon- 
tents matured  to  an  extremity,  which  has  recently 
had  very  disagreeable  consequences,  and  which 
demonstrates  the  absolute  necessity  of  speedy  re- 
lief, a  relief  not  within  the  compass  of  our  means. 
You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  all  their  suffer- 
ings for  want  of  clothing,  for  want  of  provisions, 
for  want  of  pay. 
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Tthly*.     That,  the  people  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  mode  of  supporting  the  war,  there  is  cause  to 
^apprehend,  that  evils  actually  felt  in  the  prosecu- 
|Btion  may  weaken  those  sentiments  which  began  it, 

k founded,  not  on  immediate  sufferings,  but  on  a 
Ipecidative  apprehension  of  future  sufferings  from 
Ihe  loss  of  their  liberties.  There  is  danger,  that  a 
commercial  and  free  people,  little  accustomed  to 
heavy  burthens,  pressed  by  impositions  of  a  new 
and  odious  kind,  may  not  make  a  proper  allowance 
■dfor  the  necessity  of  the  conjuncture,  and  may 
^Tmagine  they  have  only  exchanged  one  tyranny 
for  another, 

Sthly,  That,  from  all  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions result,  1st,  absolute  necessity  of  an  immedi- 
ate, ample,  and  efficacious  succor  in  money,  large 
enough  to  be  a  foundation  for  substantial  arrange- 
ments of  finance,  to  revive  public  credit,  and  give 
vigor  to  future  operations;  2dly,  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  a  decided  effort  of  the  allied  arms  on  this 
continent,  the  ensuing  campaign,  to  effectuate 
once  for  all  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance,  the  lib- 
erty and  independence  of  these  States.  Without 
the  first  we  may  make  a  feeble  and  expiring  effort 
the  next  campaign,  in  all  probability  the  period  to 
our  opposition.  With  it,  we  should  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  continue  the  war,  as  long  as  the  obstinacy  of 
H|he  enemy  might  require.  The  first  is  essential  to 
the  latter;  both  combined  would  bring  the  contest 
to  a  glorious  issue,  cro^iVTi  the  obligations,  which 
America  already  feels  to  the  magnanimity  and  gen- 
erosity of  her  ally,  and  perpetuate  the  union  by  all 
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the  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection^  as  Tvell  as  mutual 
advantage,  which  alone  can  render  it  solid  and 
indissoluble* 

9thly.  That,  next  to  a  loan  of  money,  a  con- 
stant naval  superiority  on  these  coasts  is  the  object 
most  interesting.  This  would  instantly  reduce  the 
enemy  to  a  difficult  defensive,  and,  by  removing  all 
prospect  of  extending  their  acquisitions,  would 
take  away  the  motives  for  prosecuting  the  war. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  they  could 
subsist  a  large  force  in  this  country,  if  we  had  the 
command  of  the  seas,  to  interrupt  the  regular  trans- 
mission of  suppHes  from  Europe.  This  superior- 
ity, (with  an  aid  in  money*)  would  enable  us  to 
convert  the  war  into  a  vigorous  oflFensive.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  advantages  to  the  trade  of  both  na- 
tions, nor  how  infinitely  it  would  facilitate  our  sup- 
plies- With  respect  to  us,  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
two  deciding  points;  and  it  appears,  too,  to  he  the 
interest  of  our  allies,  abstracted  from  the  immedi- 
ate benefits  to  this  country,  to  transfer  the  naval 
war  to  America,  The  number  of  ports  friendly  to 
them,  hostile  to  the  British,  the  materials  for  re- 
pairing their  disabled  ships,  the  extensive  supplies 
towards  the  subsistence  of  their  fleet,  are  circum- 
stances which  would  give  them  a  palpable  advantage 
in  the  contest  of  these  seas. 

lOthly-  That  an  additional  succor  in  troops 
would  be  extremely  desirable.  Besides  a  rein- 
forcement  of  numbers,  the  excellence  of  Frentii 
troops,  that  perfect  discipline  and  order  in  the 
corps  already  sent,  which  have  so  happily  tended  to 
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unprove  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
for  our  allies,  the  conciliating  disposition  and  the 
zeal  for  the  service,  which  distinguish  every  rank, 
sure  indications  of  lasting  harmony, — all  these 
considerations  evince  the  immense  utility  of  an  aC' 
cession  of  force  to  the  corps  now  here.  Corre- 
spondent with  these  motives,  the  enclosed  minutes 
of  a  conference  between  their  Kxcellencies  the 
Count  de  Kocharabeau,  the  Chevalier  de  Temay, 
and  myself  will  inform  you,  that  an  augmentation 
to  fifteen  thousand  men  was  judged  expedient  for 
the  next  campaign;  and  it  has  been  signified  to  me, 
that  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  court  of 
France  to  this  effect.  But  if  the  sending  so  large 
a  succor  in  troops  should  necessarily  diminish  the 
pecuniary  aid,  which  our  allies  may  be  disposed  to 
grant,  it  were  preferable  to  diminish  the  aid  in  men; 
for  the  same  sum  of  money,  which  w^ould  transport 
from  France  and  maintain  here  a  body  of  troops 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  being  put  into 
our  hands  to  he  employed  by  us,  would  serve  to  give 
activity  to  a  larger  force  within  ourselves,  and  its 
influence  would  pervade  the  whole  administration, 
llthly.  That  no  nation  will  have  it  more  in  its 
power  to  repay  what  it  horrow^s  than  this.  Our 
debts  are  hitherto  small.  The  vast  and  valuable 
tracts  of  urdocated  lands,  the  variety  and  fertility 
of  climates  and  soils,  the  advantages  of  every  kind 
which  we  possess  for  commerce,  insure  to  this  coun- 
tiy  a  rapid  advancement  in  population  and  pros- 
perity, and  a  certaintj^  its  independence  being 
established,  of  redeeming  in  a  short  term  of  years 
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the  comparatively  inconsiderable  debts  it  may  have 
occasion  to  contract. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  labor,  and  the  inquietudes  prevailing  among  the 
people^  there  is  still  a  fund  of  inclination  and  re- 
source in  the  country*  equal  to  great  and  continued 
exertions,  provided  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop 
the  progress  of  disgust,  by  changing  the  present 
sj^stem*  and  adopting  anotlier  more  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  more  capable  of  activity 
and  energy  in  public  measures;  of  which  a  power- 
ful succor  of  money  must  be  the  basis.  The  peo- 
ple are  discontented;  but  it  is  with  the  feeble  and 
oppressive  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  not  with 
the  war  itself.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  contrib- 
ute to  its  support,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  do  it 
in  a  way  that  renders  private  property  precarious; 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
national  currency,  and  of  the  inability  of  govern- 
ment to  perform  its  engagements  oftentimes 
coercively  made,  A  large  majority  are  still  firmly 
attached  to  the  independence  of  these  States,  ab- 
hor a  reunion  with  Great  Britain,  and  are  affection- 
ate to  the  alliance  with  France;  but  this  disposition 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  means  customary  and 
essential  In  war,  nor  can  we  rely  on  its  duration 
amidst  the  perplexities,  oppressions,  and  misfor- 
tunes, that  attend  the  want  of  them,^ 

1  *'  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  that  the  recruiting  business  in  your 
State  IS  clogged  with  so  many  embarrassments.  It  ia  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  great  evils  attending  this  contest^ 
that  States  as  well  aa  individuals  had  rather  wish  well^  than 
act  well;  had  rather  9^  a  thing  done,  than  do  it.  or  contribute 
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If  the  foregoing  observations  are  of  any  use  to 
you,  I  shall  be  happy.  I  wish  you  a  safe  and 
pleasant  voyage,  the  full  accoraplishment  of  your 
mission,  and  a  speedy  return;  being,  with  senti- 
ments of  perfect  friendship^  regard,  and  affection, 
dear  Sir,  &c. 


TO  Loan   CORNWAIXIS 

Hbad    Quarters,   BEFOftfi   Yokk^ 
18  October,  1781, 

My  Lobd, 

To  avoid  unnecessary  discussion  and  delays  I 
shall  at  once,  in  answer  to  your  Lordships  letters 
of  yesterday,  declare  the  general  basis  upon  which  a 
definitive  treaty  and  capitulation  must  take  place. 
The  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester,  including 
the  seamen,  as  you  propose,  will  be  received  Pris- 

tbeir  just  proportion  to  the  doing  it.  This  conduct  is  not  only 
injurioua  to  the  common  caus«,  but  in  th«  end  most  exp£naiv«  to 
themaelvea;  besides  the  distrusts  and  Jealousies^  which  are 
sown  by  such  conduct.  To  expect  brick  without  straw  is  idle, 
»nd  yet  I  am  called  upon,  with  as  much  facility  to  furnish  men 
and  means  for  every  service  and  every  want,  as  if  every  iota 
required  of  the  Stat«s  had  been  furnished,  and  the  whole  was  at 
my  disposal;  when  the  fact  is,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  provide  a 
garrison  for  Wegt  Point,  or  to  feed  th«  men  that  are  there* 
ThiSj  and  ten  thousand  reasons,  which  I  could  aesigii,  prove  the 
necessity  of  something  more  than  recommendatory  powers  in 
Congress,  If  that  body  is  not  vested  with  a  controaling  power 
in  matters  of  common  concern,  and  for  the  great  purposes  of 
war,  I  do  not  scruple  to  give  it  decidedly  as  my  opinion^  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  prosecute  It  to  any  go&d  effect.  Some 
Slates  are  capitally  injured  if  not  ruined,  by  their  own  exer- 
tions and  the  neglects  of  others;  while  by  these  irregularities 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  country  never  are,  nor  can  be, 
employed  to  advantage." — Washington  t<f  Major-General  Arm- 
Btr&ng,  26  March,  1781, 
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oners  of  War.  The  condition  annexed,  of  sending 
the  British  and  German  troops  to  the  parts  of 
Europe  to  which  they  respectively  helong,  is  inad- 
missible. Instead  of  this  they  will  be  marched  to 
such  parts  of  the  Country  as  can  most  conveniently 
provide  for  their  subsistence*  and  the  benevolent 
treatment  of  Prisoners,  which  is  invariably  ob- 
served by  the  Americans,  will  be  extended  to  them. 
The  same  honors  will  be  granted  to  the  surrender- 
ing Army  as  were  granted  to  the  Garrison  of 
Charlestown.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two 
harbors,  with  all  their  Guns,  Stores,  Tackling, 
furniture  and  apparel,  shall  be  delivered  in  their 
present  state  to  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  appointed 
to  take  possession  of  them. 

The  Artillery,  Arms,  Accoutrements,  Military 
Chest,  and  public  stores  of  every  denomination, 
shall  be  delivered,  unimpaired  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments to  wliich  they  respectively  belong. 

The  officers  will  be  indulged  in  retaining  their 
side  arms,  and  the  oiBcers  and  soldiers  may  preserve 
their  baggage  and  effects,  with  this  reserve,  that 
property  taken  in  the  Country  will  be  reclaimed. 

With  regard  to  the  individuals  in  civil  capacities 
whose  interests,  your  Lordship  wishes  may  be  at- 
tended to;  until  they  are  more  particularly  described 
nothing  definitive  can  be  settled, 

I  have  to  add  that  I  expect  the  sick  and  wounded 
will  be  supplied  with  their  own  Hospital  Stores, 
and  be  attended  by  Britisli  Surgeons^  particularly 
charged  with  the  care  of  them. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  signify  your 
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determination  either  to  accept  or  reject  the  pro- 
posals now  offered  in  the  course  of  tw^o  hours  from 
the  dehvery  of  this  letter  that  Commissioners  may 
be  appointed  to  digest  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
or  a  renewal  of  hostilities  may  take  place.  I  have 
the  honor,  &c. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF   CONGBESS 

H£AD-QUAfiTCRS,   HEAR  YOKK, 
19    October,    1781. 

Sib, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Congress,  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  British  army*  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  is  most  happily  effected*  The 
unremitted  ardor,  which  actuated  every  officer  and 
soldier  in  the  combined  army  on  this  occasion,  has 
principally  led  to  this  important  event,  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  my  most  sanguine  hopes  had 
induced  me  to  expect. 

The  singular  spirit  of  emulation,  which  animated 
the  whole  army  from  the  first  cormnencement  of 
our  operations,  has  filled  my  mind  with  the  highest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  had  given  me  the 
happiest  presages  of  success. 

On  the  17th  instant,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  proposing  a  meeting  of  commis- 
ioners  to  consult  on  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the 
posts  of  York  and  Gloucester.  This  letter  {the 
first  which  had  passed  between  us)  opened  a  cor- 
respondence, a  copy  of  which  I  do  myself  the  honor 
to  enclose;  that  correspondence  was  followed  by 
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the  definitive  capitulation,  which  was  agreed  to  and 
signed  on  tlie  19th,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  herewith 
transmitted,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  Congress- 

I  should  be  wanting  in  the  feelings  of  gratitude, 
did  I  not  mention  on  this  occasion,  w4th  the  warm- 
est sense  of  acknowledgment,  the  very  cheerful  and 
able  assistance,  which  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  our  operation  from  his  Excellency  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau  and  all  his  officers  of  every  rank  in 
their  respective  capacities.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  zeal  of  our  allies,  but  the  emulating  spirit  of 
the  American  oiBcers,  whose  ardor  would  not  suffer 
their  exertions  to  he  exceeded. 

The  very  uncommon  degree  of  duty  and  fatigue, 
which  the  nature  of  the  service  required  from  the 
officers  of  engineers  and  artillery  of  both  armies, 
obliges  me  particularly  to  mention  the  obligations 
I  am  under  to  the  commanding  and  other  officers 
of  those  corps, 

I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  express  to  Congress* 
how  much  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  the  Count  de 
Grasse  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, for  the  distinguished  aid  and  support  which 
has  been  afforded  by  them,  between  whom  and  the 
army  the  most  happy  concurrence  of  sentiments 
and  views  has  subsisted,  and  from  whom  every  pos- 
sible cooperation  has  been  experienced,  which  the 
most  harmonious  intercourse  could  afford. 

Returns  of  the  prisoners,  military  stores,  ord- 
nance,  shipping,  and  other  matters,  I  shall  do  my- 
self the  honor  to  transmit  to  Congress,  as  soon 
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as  they  can  be  collected  by  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments to  which  they  belong. 

Colonel  Laurens  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles^ 
on  the  part  of  the  combined  army,  were  the  gentle^ 
men  who  acted  as  commissioners  for  forming  and 
settling  the  terms  of  capitulation  and  surrender, 
herewith  transmitted,  to  whom  I  am  particularly 
obliged  for  their  readiness  and  attention  exhibited 
on  the  occasion. 

Colonel  Tilghman,  one  of  my  aids-de-camp,  wiU 
have  the  honor  to  deliver  these  despatches  to  your 
Excellency;  he  will  be  able  to  inform  you  of  every 
minute  circumstance,  which  is  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  my  letter.  His  merits,  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  observations  at  this  time^ 
have  gained  my  particular  attention,  and  I  could 
wish  that  they  may  be  honored  by  the  notice  of  your 
Excellency  and  Congress. 

Your  Excellency  and  Congress  will  be  pleased 
to  accept  my  congratulations  on  this  happy  event, 
and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  highest  esteem,  &c* 
Though  I  am  not  possessed  of  the  particular  re- 
turns yet  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  will  be  between  five  and  six  thousand 
exclusive  of  seamen  and  others.^ 


I  *'  I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  how  sensibly  T  fed 
Uie  dismemberment  of  America  from  this  Empire,  and  that  I 
should  be  miserable  indeed  if  I  did  not  feel  that  no  blame  on 
that  account  can  be  laid  at  my  door,  and  did  I  not  also  Imow 
that  knavery  seems  to  be  so  much  the  striking  feature  of  its 
inhabitants  that  it  may  not  in  the  end  be  an  evil  that  they 
will  become  aliens  to  this  kingdom.  G*  RJ* — George  HI,  to  thv 
Marl  of  Shelbume,  10  November,  1782. 
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L'k  FnOfT,  12  SifftvAv*  inL 

Mtk^eSk, 

•  •  •  Oar  prospects  of  peace  arc  vairirfting.^ 
The  deatli  of  ^le  Marquis  of  Bodin^iani  baa  gircn 
a  dhocfc  to  tbe  new  administratkm,  and  disordered 
iU  whole  ^Btem.  Fox,  Burke,  Lord  John  Car^i* 
dtsli.  Lord  EeppeL  and  I  beliere  otliers,  have  left 
it  Earl  Shelbiinie  takes  tbe  lead»  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasary,  to  wfaicfa  office  be  was  appototed  by 
tbe  King,  on  the  instant  tbe  Tacancy  happened  by 


of 


sn»  WDtiatkB  of  tibe  trMty 
BriUte  and  tb«  Umt«d  Sut«s  w^ 
plocMcr*  On  Hapcfa  4,  17^^  tbe  Hooae  of 
A  naetation  caliins  for  the  w«aition  of  bostOitia  in  America 
hat  wttlMvfc  SBthonzxn^  the  Cabmct  to  ncpitiatc  vitli  th«  re- 
volted «i^oftlcs  on  tbe  bus  of  indepouienec.  On  MArth  20, 
Lovd  Nofftb'i  miziixtry  naigiied,  and  was  succeeded  by  tlie  Mar- 
^fo^  of  Bodcmgbam,  vho  took  Pox  into  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
ftyr  Foreign  AffairVr  cbsjfged  with  the  negotiation  of  peace  with 
Praiic«,  Botldnd,  and  Spain,  while  Earl  Shelbume  became  See- 
rtianr  for  the  Colonies  and  tbos  bad  charge  of  relations  with 
America,  which  was  still  regarded  as  a  colonial  possesion  of 
Great  Bntam.  America  was  represeiited  in  Europe  by  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  who,  however,  had  been  in* 
•trvctod  to  make  no  peace  with  EngUnd  unless  with  tbe  codcui^ 
rence  of  Prance^  Thus  the  negotiations  between  England  and 
Prance  were  not  in  the  same  bands  as  those  betweoi  England 
and  America,  When  Franklin  leanjed  of  the  impending  changes 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  he  sent  a  note  to  his  old  friend  Shelbume, 
expressing  tbe  hope  that  peace  might  soon  be  restored.  Shet- 
burne,  with  the  consent  of  hia  colleagues,  sent  Qrwald  to  Paris 
to  bold  informal  conferences  with  Franklin  and  learn  on  what 
terms  peace  could  be  made.  On  June  30,  Fox,  who  felt  that 
Shelbume  was  encroaching  on  his  prerogativea,  left  the  Cabi- 
net, and  the  next  day  the  prime  minister,  Rockingham^  died. 
The  King  appointed  Shelbume  to  succeed  him.  On  July  11, 
Parliament  was  adjourned,  and  did  not  meet  again  until  the 
preitminaTy  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
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the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham*  This  nobleman. 
Lord  ShelburnCj  I  mean,  declares,  that  the  sun  of 
Great  Britain  will  set  the  moment  American  in- 
dependency is  acknowledged,  and  that  no  man  has 
ever  heard  him  give  an  assent  to  the  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  asserts,  that 
the  ministry,  of  which  Lord  Shelbume  is  one,  came 
into  office  pledged  to  each  other  and  upon  the  ex- 
press condition,  that  America  should  be  declared 
independent;  that  he  will  watch  him*  and,  the  mo- 
ment he  finds  him  departing  therefrom,  he  will  quit 
administration,  and  give  it  every  opposition  in  his 
power- 
That  the  King  will  push  the  war,  as  long  as  the 
nation  will  find  men  or  money,  admits  not  of  a 
doubt  in  my  mind.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  his  last  proroguing  speech,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  plainly  indicate  it,  and  shows  in  a 

When  Jay  learned  that  France  waa  planning  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  opposing  the 
American  claim  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries^  he  informed 
Shelbume  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  negotiations  without 
waiting  for  a  formal  recognition  of  Independence  provided  Os- 
wfild^s  commission  should  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it 
speak  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America  instead  of 
treating  them  as  thirteen  separate  colonies.  In  September, 
1783^  a  commission  in  this  form  was  given  to  Oswald,  and  on 
November  30,  the  British  and  American  commissioners  agreed 
upon  the  preliminary  articles  of  tbe  treaty  of  peace.  They 
were  not  to  become  effective,  however,  until  a  general  peace 
between  England  and  the  powers  with  which  she  was  at  war  had 
been  dgned.  This  was  done  September  3,  1783.  The  treaty 
between  England  and  America  had  then  to  go  to  the  American 
Congress  for  ratification*  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  a 
quorum  of  that  body  was  obtained^  and  the  final  steps  in  the 
conclusion  of  peace  were  taken  January  14^  1784^ 
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dear  point  of  view  the  impolicy  of  rel&xation  on 
our  part.  If  we  are  wise,  let  us  prepare  for  the 
worst  There  is  nothing,  which  will  so  soon  pro- 
duce a  speedy  and  honorable  peace^  as  a  state  of 
preparation  for  war;  and  we  must  either  do  this,  or 
lay  our  account  for  a  patched  up  inglorious  peace^ 
after  all  the  toil,  blood,  and  treasure  we  have  spent. 
This  has  been  my  uniform  opinion;  a  doctrine  I 
have  endeavored,  amidst  the  torrent  of  expectation 
of  an  approaching  peace,  to  inculcate,  and  the 
event,  I  am  sure,  will  justify  me  in  iL  With  much 
truth,  I  am,  &c 


TO  TENCH  TILOHMAK 

Newbdrg,  10  January^  1783. 

Mt  dea£  Sie, 

I  have  been  favored  with  your  letters  of  the  22d 
&  24th  of  last  month  from  Philadelphia;  and  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had  with  my  small 
commissions* — I  have  sent  Mr.  Rittenhouse  the 
glass  of  such  spectacles  as  suit  my  eyes,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  grind  his  Christals. 

Neither  Duportail  nor  Gouvion  are  arrived  at 
this  place. — To  the  latter^  I  am  refered  by  the 
Marqs.  la  Fayette  for  some  matters  which  he  did 
not  chuse  to  commit  to  writing*' —  The  sentim'nt 
however  which  he  has  delivered  {with  respect  to  the 
negociations  for  Peace)   accord  precisely  with  the 


*  Lafayett*  had  written,  J^jne  25,  1782,  to  Livingraton^  ffiving 
iiui  sentiments  on  the  ne^tititiona  for  peace. — Diplomatie  Cor^ 
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ideas  I  have  entertained  of  this  business  ever  since 
the  secession  of  Mr*  Fox^  viz — that  no  peace  would 
be  concluded  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  par- 
liament.— And  that,  if  it  did  not  take  place  within 
a  month  afterwards,  we  might  lay  our  acc't  for 
one  more  Campaign — at  least 

The  obstinacy  of  the  King,  and  his  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the  Country^ 
I  have  ever  considered  as  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  Peace.  Lord  Shelburne,  who 
is  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
but  has  been  introducing  others  of  similiar  senti- 
ments to  his  own,  has  declared,  that  nothing  but 
dire  necessity  should  ever  force  the  measure.  Of 
this  necessity,  men  will  entertain  different  opin- 
ions- Mr.  Fox,  it  seems,  thought  the  period  had 
arrived  some  time  ago;  and  yet  the  Peace  is 
not  made — nor  will  it,  I  conceive,  if  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  can  draw  forth  fresh  supplies  from  the 
Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  War* 
By  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Lord  Shelburne 
would  have  been  able  to  ascertain  two  things— first, 
the  best  terms  on  which  G.  Britain  could  obtain 
Peace. — Secondly,  the  ground  on  which  he  himself 
stood,^ — If  he  found  it  slippery,  and  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  for  pacific  measures;  he  would 
then,  have  informed  the  Parliament  that,  after 
many  months  spent  in  negociation, — such  were  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain; — and  that  the  alterna- 
tive of  accepting  them, — or  preparing  vigorously 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  War*  was  submitted  to 
their  consideration  (being  an  extraordinary  case) 
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and  decision*  A  little  time  therefore,  if  I  have 
formed  a  just  opinion  of  the  matter,  will  disclose 
the  result  of  it.  Consequently,  we  shall  either  soon 
have  Peace,  or  not  the  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
War,  before  us — as  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that 
the  States  generally,  are  sunk  into  the  most  pro- 
found lethargy,  while  some  of  them  are  running 
quite  retrograde. 

The  King  of  G.  B,  by  his  letters  Patent,  (which 
I  have  seen)  has  authorized  Mr.  Oswald  to  treat 
with  any  Commissioner  or  Com'rs  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  shall  appear  with  proper 
powers.  This,  certainly,  is  a  capital  point  gained. 
It  is  at  least  breaking  ground  on  their  part,  and  I 
dare  say  proved  a  bitter  pill  to  Royalty;  that,  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  answer  one  of  the 
points  above  mentioned,  as  the  American  Commis- 
sioners would  enter  in  no  business  with  Mr,  Os- 
wald till  his  Powers  were  made  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses* Upon  the  whole,  I  am  fixed  in  an  opinion 
that  Peace,  or  a  pretty  long  continuance  of  the 
War,  will  have  been  determined  before  the  ad- 
journment for  the  Hollidays;  and  as  it  will  be  the 
middle  or  last  of  February  before  we  shall  know 
the  result^  time  will  pass  heavily  on  in  this  dreary 
mansion — where  we  are,  at  present  fast  locked  in 
frost  and  snow-   *   •   ♦  ^ 

1  Th«  packet  Watkingi&n,  which  sailed  from  L'Orient  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1783,  reached  Philadelphia  March  12  with  the  news 
that  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  had  been  signed  on  November  30,  1782. 
When  the  news  waa  eommunicated  tf>  Washingtoni  he  wrote: 
''The  articles  of  treaty  between  America  and  Great  Britain  are 


Benjamin  Harrison  iSi 

TO  BEKJAMIK   HABEISON 

Keweurg,  4  Maicfa,  1783. 

*  *  What*  my  dear  Sir,  could  induce  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  rescind  their  assent  to  the  Im- 
post Law?  ^  How  are  the  numerous  creditors  in 
Civil  as  well  as  Military  life  to  be  paid  unless  there 
are  regular  &  certain  funds  established  to  discharge 
the  Interest  of  Monies  which  must  be  borrowed  for 


as  full  and  satisfactory  as  we  have  reason  to  expect;  but  from 
the  eonnexioa  m  which  they  stand  with  a  general  paciftcatton, 
they  are  very  inconclusive  and  contingent*  From  this  circum- 
stance»  compared  with  such  other  intelligence  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect,  I  must  confess,  I  hav«  my  fears  that  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  worry  through  another  campai^  before  we  arrive 
at  that  happy  period,  which  is  to  crown  all  our  toilfi," — Wash- 
ington to  the  President  of  Conffreaa,  19  March^  1783.  When  the 
preliminary  treaty  arrived,  most  persons  were  ready  to  aBsume 
at  once  that  peace  was  assured*  But  Washington  was  more 
cautious.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  retire  to  private  life,  he  de- 
termined to  remain  in  the  service  "until  the  arrival  of  the 
definitive  treaty/'  or  "  the  evacuation  of  my  country  by  our 
newly  acquired  frienda/*^ — Washington  to  the  Chevalier  de 
ChoAUllux,  12  October,  1783,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  already  on 
August  17  notified  the  President  of  Congress  that  he  had  re- 
ceived private  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  This 
event  took  place  on  November  25.  Washington  then  wrote  joy* 
fully:  "After  seeing  the  backs  of  the  British  Forces  turned 
upon  us,  and  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  New  York  put  inta 
peaceable  possession  of  their  Capitol^  I  set  out  for  this  place 
[Philadelphia].  On  Monday  next  I  expect  to  leave  the  city, 
and  by  alow  traveling  arrive  at  Baltimore  on  Wednesday,  where 
I  will  spend  one  day  and  then  proceed  to  Annapolis  and  get 
translated  into  a  privat*  Citizen." — Washington  to  McHenry, 
December  10,  1783. 

1  On  February  3,  1781,  Congress  paaaed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  States  to  grant  it  as  an  "  indispensable  necessity  "  the 
power  to  levy  an  import  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All 
the  States  except  Hhode  Island  finally  gave  their  consent  sub- 
ject to  varioufi  conditions^  and  Congress  was  ab«ut  to  send  an 
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these  purposes?  and  what  Tax  can  be  more  just, 
or  better  calculated  to  the  end  than  an  Impost? — 

The  Alarm  Bell  which  has  been  rung  with  such 
tremendous  sound  of  the  danger  of  entrusting  Con- 
gress with  the  money  is  too  selfish  &  futile  to  re- 
quire a  serious  answer — Who  are  Congress,  but  the 
People? — do  they  not  return  to  them  at  certain 
short  periods? — Are  they  not  amenable  at  all  times 
to  them  for  their  Conduct — &  subject  to  recall? — 
What  interest  therefore  can  a  man  have  under  these 
circumstances  distinct  from  his  Constituents? — 
Can  it  be  supposed^  that  with  design,  he  would  form 
a  junto— or  dangerous  Aristocracy  that  would 
operate  against  himself  in  less  than  a  Month  per- 
haps after  it  should  be  established? — I  can  have  no 
conception  of  it. 

But  from  the  observations  I  have  made  in  the 
course  of  this  war — and  my  intercourse  with  the 
States  both  in  their  united  and  seperate  capacities 
have  afforded  ample  opportunities  of  judging — I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  Powers  of  Con- 
gress are  not  enlarged,  and  made  competent  to  all 
general  purposes  that  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt 

urgent  plea  to  U»at  delinquent  when  Virginia,  oa  December  7, 
1782,  rescinded  her  action.  Her  reasons,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  of  the  act,  were  as  follows: 

"  The  permitting  any  power,  other  than  the  general  assembly 
of  this  common  wealth,  to  levy  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  State  within  the  same,  is  injurious  to  its  sovereignty, 
may  prove  destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  so  far  as  Congress  might  exercise  the  same  is  contravening 
the  spirit  of  the  confederation/' — Hening,  Staiutet-aULarge  of 
Virginia,  tl\.,  171.  In  October,  178S,  however,  after  the  receipt 
of  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the  Govemora,  Virginia  aa^ 
aented  to  the  impost  by  a  unanimous  vote^-^/bul,  xi.t  350* 
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— the  Expences  which  have  been  incurred — and  the 
distresses  which  we  have  undergone  wiU  avail  us 
nothing — and  that  the  band  which  at  present  holds 
us  together,  by  a  very  feeble  thread*  will  soon  be 
broken  when  anarchy  &  confusion  must  ensue. 

You  will  excuse  the  freedom  of  these  sentiments 
— they  proceed  from  an  honest  heart  Altho*  they 
should  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  erroneous  think- 
ings— ^they  will  at  least  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
friendship,  as  they  are  totally  undisguised. 

With  great  esteem  &x^ 


TO  TH£   PAESIDENT   OF   CONGfi£SS 

Head- Quarters,  12  March,  1783, 
SlE, 

It  is  with  inexpressible  concern  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  your  Excellency.  Two  days  ago, 
anonymous  papers  were  circulated  in  the  army,  re- 
questing a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the 
next  day,  A  copy  of  one  of  these  papers  is  enclosed, 
No.  1,  About  the  same  time,  another  anonymous 
paper,  purporting  to  be  an  address  to  the  officers 
of  the  army,  was  handed  about  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner. A  copy  of  this  is  marked  No.  2.  To  prevent 
any  precipitate  and  dangerous  resolutions  from  be- 
ing taken  at  this  perilous  moment,  while  the  pas- 
sions were  all  inflamed,  as  soon  as  these  things  had 
come  to  my  knowledge  the  next  morning,  I  issued 
the  enclosed  order,  No.  3.*  In  this  situation  the 
matter  now  rests. 

^  Thia  was  an  order  sinnmotiing  a  tneetin?  of  the  ofBcera,  to 
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As  all  opinion  must  be  suspended  until  after  the 
meeting  on  Saturday,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add,  except  a  wish  that  the  measure  I  have  taken  to 
dissipate  a  storm,  which  had  gathered  so  suddenly 
and  unexi>ectedly,  may  be  acceptable  to  Congress; 
and  to  assure  them  that,  in  every  vicissitude  of  cir- 
cumstances, still  actuated  with  the  greatest  zeal  in 
their  service,  I  shall  continue  my  utmost  exertions 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  country,  under  the 
most  lively  expectation,  that  Congress  have  the  best 
intention  of  doing  ample  justice  to  the  anny  as 
soon  as  circtmistances  will  possibly  admit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c- 

P,  S.  Since  WTiting  the  foregoing,  another 
anonymous  paper  is  put  in  circulation,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  No.  4»* 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  OFFlCEHfi  * 

Gentlemen, 

By  an  anonymous  summons  an  attempt  has  been 

be  held  4  few  days  later  than  the  time  fixed  in  the  anonymous 

address. 

1  Read  in  Congress,  March  17th,  Referred  to  Oilman,  Dy^r, 
Clark^  Rntledge,  and  Mercer.  The  Gommittee  was  composed  to 
"saddle  with  this  embarrassment  the  men  who  had  opposed 
the  measures  r^ecessary  for  satisfying  the  army,  viz:  the  half- 
pay  and  permanent  funds;  against  one  of  other  of  which  the 
individuals  in  question  had  voted."  Madison  further  recorded 
that  '*  the  steps  taken  hy  the  General  to  avert  the  gathering 
storm,  and  his  professions  of  inflexible  adherence  to  his  duty  to 
Congress  and  to  his  country,  excited  the  most  affectionate  senti- 
ments towards  him  .  .  .  [The  situation]  gave  peculiar  awe 
ftnd  solemnity  to  the  present  moment,  and  oppressed  the  minds 
of  Congress  with  an  anxiety  and  distress  which  had  been 
scarcely  felt  in  any  period  of  the  Revolution."— roi\£. 

» "  When  the  General  took  his  station  in  the  desk  or  pulpit, 
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made  to  convene  you  together.  How  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how  uiimilitary,  and 
how  subversive  of  all  good  order  and  discipltnej  let 
tlie  good  sense  of  the  army  decide* 

In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anony- 
mous production  was  sent  into  circulation;  ad- 
dressed more  to  the  feelings  and  passions,  than  to 
the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  army.  The  au- 
tlior  of  the  piece  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
goodness  of  his  pen,  and  I  could  wish  he  had  as 
much  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart;  for,  as 
men  see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced 
by  the  reflecting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  dif- 
ferent means  to  obtain  the  same  end,  the  author  of 
tlie  address  should  have  had  more  charity^  than  to 
mark  for  suspicion  the  man,  who  should  recommend 
moderation  and  longer  forbearance,  or  in  other 
words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  and  act 
as  he  advises.  But  he  had  another  plan  in  view,  in 
which  candor  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  regard  to 
justice,  and  love  of  country,  have  no  part;  and  he 
was  right  to  insinuate  the  darkest  suspicion,  to 
effect  the  blackest  designs/ 

which  you  may  recollect,  was  m  the  Temple,  he  took  out  his 
written  address  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  his  spectaclefl,  with 
his  other  hand,  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  addressed 
the  officei^  in  the  following  manner:  *  Gentlemen,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  put  on  my  spectacles,  for  I  hare  not  only  grown  gray, 
but  almost  blind,  in  the  service  of  my  country/  This  little  ad- 
dress, with  the  mode  and  manner  of  delivering  it,  drew  tears 
from   [many]   of  the  officers/*^ — Colonel   Cobb's  letter^ 

1  The  authorship  of  the  anonymous  addresses  was  afterward 
avowed  by  Major  John  Armstrong,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Gates.  He  was  at  that  time  a  young  man,  and  later  served  the 
government  in  various  responsible  positions.     He  prepared  the 
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That  the  address  is  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is 
designed  to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes, 
that  it  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  an 
idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States*  and  rouse  all  those  re- 
sentments, which  must  unavoidably  flow  from  such 
a  belief;  that  the  secret  mover  of  this  scheme,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the 
passions,  while  they  were  warmed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  distresses,  without  giving  time  for  cool, 
deliberate  thinking,  and  that  composure  of  mind 
which  is  so  necessary  to  give  dignity  and  stabOity 
to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious  by  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  business,  to  need  other  proof  than 
a  reference  to  the  proceeding. 

Thus  much,  Gentlemen^  I  have  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  observe  to  you,  to  show  upon  what 
principles  I  opposed  the  irregular  and  hasty  meet- 
ing, which  was  proposed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give  you 
every  opportunity,  consistent  with  your  own  honor 
and  the  dignity  of  the  army,  to  make  known  your 
grievances.  If  my  conduct  heretofore  has  not 
evinced  to  you,  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  friend 
to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would 
be  equally  unavailing  and  improper.     But*  as  I 

&ddres8ea  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  his  fellow-officers  who 
felt  Aggrieved  that  their  just  claims  were  so  long  neglected  by 
Congress.  Washington  wrote  in  1797:  "I  have  since  had  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author  was 
just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to  the  country,  though  the  means 
suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liable  to  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  abuse." 
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was  among  the  first,  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
our  common  country;  as  I  have  never  left  your 
side  one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  pub- 
lic duty;  as  I  have  been  the  constant  companion 
and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the 
last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits ;  as  I  have 
ever  considered  my  own  naiUtary  reputation  as  in- 
separably connected  with  that  of  the  army;  as  my 
heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy,  when  I  have 
heard  its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen, 
when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened 
against  it;  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  war,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  inter- 
ests. But  how  are  they  to  be  promoted?  The 
way  is  plain,  says  the  anonymous  addresser;  if  war 
continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled  country;  there 
establish  yourselves,  and  leave  an  ungrateful 
country  to  defend  itself.  But  whom  are  they  to 
defend?  Our  wives,  our  children,  our  farms  and 
other  property,  which  we  leave  behind  us?  Or,  in 
the  state  of  hostile  separation,  are  we  to  take  the  two 
first  (the  latter  cannot  be  removed)  to  perish  in  a 
wilderness  with  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness?  If 
peace  takes  place,  neither  sheath  your  swords,  says 
he,  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  justice. 
This  dreadful  alternative,  of  either  deserting  our 
cfjuntry  in  the  extremest  hour  of  distress,  or 
turning  our  arms  against  it,  which  is  the  appar- 
ent object,  unless  Congress  can  be  compelled  into 
instant  compliance,  has  something  $0  shocking  in 
it,  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My  God  I 
What  can  this  writer  have  in  view  by  recommend- 
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ing  such  measures.  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army? 
Can  he  be  a  friend  to  this  country?  Rather  is  he 
not  an  insidious  foe?  Some  emissary,  perhaps  from 
New  York»  plotting  the  ruin  of  both  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  continent?  And 
what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  our  understand- 
ings, when  he  recommends  measures,  in  either  al- 
ternative, impracticable  in  their  nature? 

But  here,  Gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  curtain,  be- 
cause it  ivould  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting  to 
your  conception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need  of 
them.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every 
dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impossibility  of 
carrying  either  proposal  into  execution. 

There  might.  Gentlemen,  he  an  impropriety  in 
my  taking  notice,  in  this  address  to  you,  of  an 
anonymous  production ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
that  performance  has  been  introduced  to  the  army, 
the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have,  together  with 
some  other  circumstances,  wdll  amply  justify  my 
observations  on  the  tendency  of  that  writing. 
With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author  to 
suspect  the  man,  who  shall  recommend  moderate 
measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it,  as 
every  man  who  regards  that  liberty,  and  reveres 
that  justice,  for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly 
must.  For,  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from 
offering  their  sentiments  on  a  matter,  wliich  may 
involve  the  most  serious  and  alarming  consequences, 
that    can    in\^te    the    consideration    of    mankind^ 
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reason  is  of  no  use  to  us;  the  freedom  of  speech 
may  be  taken  away,  and,  dumb  and  silent,  we  may 
be  led  away  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 

I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  o^ti  belief ^  and  what 
I  have  great  reason  to  conceive  is  the  intention  of 
Congress,  conclude  this  address  without  giving  it 
as  my  decided  opinion,  that  that  honorable  body 
entertain  exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the 
army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  merits  and 
sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice.  That  their 
endeavors  to  discover,  and  establish  funds  for  this 
purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not  cease, 
till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  no  doubt;  but,  like 
all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of 
different  interests  to  reconcile,  their  deliberations 
are  slow.  'Wliy  then  should  we  distrust  them;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  distrust,  adopt  measures, 
which  may  cast  a  shade  over  that  glory,  which  has 
been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation 
of  an  army,  which  is  celebrated  through  all  Europe 
for  its  fortitude  and  patriotism?  And  for  what  is 
this  done?  To  bring  the  object  we  seek  nearer? 
No!  Most  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast 
it  at  a  greater  distance. 

For  myself  (and  I  take  no  merit  in  giving  the 
assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of 
gratitude,  veracity,  and  justice),  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  confidence  you  have  ever  placed  in  me,  a 
recollection  of  the  cheerful  assistance  and  prompt 
obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you,  under  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the  sincere  affection  I 
feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honor  to 


command,  oblige  me  to  declare  In  this  public  and 
solemn  manner*  that,  in  the  attainmeDt  of  complete 
justice  for  all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  ereiy  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done 
consistently  wiib  the  great  duty  I  owe  to  my  coun- 
try, and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect*  you 
may  freely  command  my  services  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  my  abilities.' 

While  I  give  you  these  assurances  and  pledge 
myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert 
whatever  ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor, 
let  me  entreat  you.  Gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to 
take  any  measures,  which,  in  the  calm  light  of  rea- 
son, will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you 
have  hitherto  maintained-  Let  me  request  you  to 
rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and 
place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Congress*  that,  previous  to  your  dissolu- 
tion as  an  armVt  they  will  cause  all  your  accounts 
to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  their  resolu- 
tionSj  which  were  published  to  you  two  days  ago, 
and  that  they  ^ill  adopt  the  most  effectual  meas- 
ures in  their  power  to  render  ample  justice  to  you 
for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And 
let  me  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  our  conmion 

L  In  making  this  promiGe,  WAshm^n  w&b  tiot  onderUking 
to  pursue  any  new  line  of  conduct.  He  had  alwayn  been  an 
ardent  defender  of  the  clairoa  of  the  amiy  to  jt^nerous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Congress,  For  several  months  he  had 
been  advocating  the  cause  of  the  soldiers  in  his  letters  to  Con- 
irrcMr  ftnd  after  the  Newburg  addresses  more  than  a  score  of 
letters  to  the  President  of  Conifreas,  to  individual  members  and 
othe?  government  officials,  ur^  the  immediate  recognition  of 
their  rights. 
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country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as 
you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  bs  you  re- 
gard the  military  and  national  character  of  Amer- 
ica, to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation 
of  the  man,  who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pre- 
tences, to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and 
who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  flood  gates  of 
civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 
By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you  will 
pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment 
of  your  wishes;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious  de- 
signs of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  resort 
from  open  force  to  secret  artifice;  you  will  give  one 
more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriot- 
ism and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  most  complicated  sufferings;  and  you 
will,  by  the  dignity  of  your  conduct,  afford  occasion 
for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious 
example  you  have  exhibited  to  mankind^  "  Had 
this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen 
the  last  stage  of  perfection,  to  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining/' 


TO  JOSEPH  JONES,  FN  CONGEESS 

NfiWBURG,  12  March^  ITSS. 

Deae  Sis, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  ulto,  and 
thank  vou  for  vour  information  and  the  freedom 
of  your  communications.  Jly  official  L#etter  to 
Congress  of  this  date  will  inform  you  of  what  has 
happened  in  this  Quarter;  in  addition  to  which,  it 
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may  be  necessary  it  should  be  known  to  you*  and  to 
such  others  you  may  think  proper,  that  the  temper 
of  the  army,  though  very  irritable  on  acct.  of  their 
long  protracted  sufferings,  have  been  apparently 
extremely  quiet  while  their  business  was  depending 
before  Congress,  until  four  days  past.  In  the  niean 
time,  it  should  seem,  reports  have  been  propagated 
in  Philadelphia^  that  dangerous  combinations  were 
forming  in  the  army;  and  this  at  a  time,  when  there 
was  not  a  syllable  of  the  kind  in  agitation  in  camp. 
It  also  appears^  that*  upon  the  arrival  of  a  cer- 
tain Gentleman  from  Phila*  in  camp,  whose  name 
at  present  I  do  not  incline  to  mention,  such  senti- 
ments as  these  were  immediately  and  industriously 
circulated;  that  it  was  universally  expected  the 
army  would  not  disband  until  they  had  obtained 
justice;  that  the  public  creditors  looked  up  to  them 
for  redress  of  their  Grievances,  w^ould  afford  them 
every  aid,  and  even  join  them  in  the  Field  if  neces- 
sary; that  some  members  of  Congress  wished  the 
measure  might  take  effect,  in  order  to  compel  the 
Public,  particularly  the  delinquent  States,  to  do 
justice;  with  many  other  suggestions  of  a  similar 
nature.  From  whence,  and  a  variety  of  other 
considerations,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
scheme  was  not  only  planned  but  also  digested  and 
matured  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  some  people  have 
been  playing  a  double  game,  spreading  at  the  camp 
and  in  Philadelphia  Reports,  and  raising  jealousies, 
equally  void  of  foundation,  imtil  called  into  be- 
ing by  their  vile  artifices;  for,  as  soon  as  the  minds 
of  the  officers  were  thought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
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transaction,  anonymous  invitations  were  circulated, 
requesting  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers  next 
day*  At  the  same  instant  many  copies  of  the  ad- 
dress to  the  officers  of  the  army  was  scattered  in 
every  State  line  of  it 

So  soon  as  I  obtained  tnowledge  of  these  things, 
I  issued  the  order  of  the  llth»  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  rescue  the  foot,  that  stood  waver- 
ing on  the  precipice  of  despair,  from  taking  those 
steps,  which  would  have  led  to  the  ahyss  of  misery, 
while  the  passions  were  inflamed  and  the  mind 
tremblingly  alive  with  the  recollection  of  past  suf- 
ferings, and  their  present  feelings.  I  did  this  upon 
the  principle,  that  it  is  easier  to  divert  from  a  wrong 
to  a  right  path,  than  it  is  to  recall  the  hasty  and 
fatal  steps,  that  have  been  already  taken. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that,  if  the  officers  had 
met  agreeably  to  the  anonymous  summons,  reso- 
lutions might  have  been  formed,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed. 
Now  they  will  have  leisure  to  view  the  matter  more 
calmly  and  seriously.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  induced  to  adopt  more  rational  measures, 
and  wait  a  while  longer  for  the  settlemt.  of  their 
accts;  the  postponing  of  which  gives  more  uneasi- 
ness in  the  army  than  any  other  thing.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  it,  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  Con- 
gress have  not  the  means  of  payment;  but  why  not, 
say  they  one  and  all,  hquidate  the  accts*  and  certifie 
our  dues?  Are  we  to  be  disbanded  and  sent  home 
without  this?  Are  we  afterwards  to  make  individ- 
ual applications  for  such  settlements  at  Philadel- 
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phiRj  or  any  auditing  office  in  our  respective  States; 
to  be  shifted  perhaps  from  one  board  to  another, 
dancing  attendance  at  all»  and  finally  perhaps,  be 
postponed  till  we  lose  the  substance  in  pursuit  of 
ye  shadow?  \^^hiIe  they  are  agitated  by  these  con- 
siderations, there  are  not  wanting  insidious  char- 
acters, who  tell  them  it  is  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
intention  of  the  public  to  settle  their  accounts;  but 
to  delay  this  business  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
until  Peace,  wch :  we  are  upon  the  verge  of,  and  a 
separation  of  the  array  takes  place;  when,  it  is  well 
known  it  wUl  be  diflScult  if  not  impracticable;  a 
general  settlement  never  can  be  effected,  and  that 
individual  loss  in  this  instance  becomes  public  gain. 
However  derogatory  these  ideas  are  with  the 
dignity,  honor,  and  justice  of  government,  yet  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  easy  to  be  effected  by  the  Public,  as  that  of 
liquidating  the  accounts,  is  delayed  without  any 
apparent  or  obvious  necessity,  they  will  have  their 
place  in  a  mind  that  is  soured  and  irritated.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  therefore,  my  good  Sir,  to  push  this 
matter  to  an  issue;  and,  if  there  are  Delegates 
among  you,  who  are  really  opposed  to  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  army,  scruple  not  to  tell  them,  if  matters 
should  come  to  extremity^  that  they  must  be  an- 
sw^erable  for  all  the  ineffable  horrors,  which  may  be 
occasioned  thereby.  I  am  most  sincerely  and  af- 
fectionately yours. 
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TO  LTJND  WASHINGTON 

NewbURQ,  19  March,  1783, 

Deab  Lund, 

I  did  not  write  to  you  by  the  last  post*  I  was 
too  much  engaged  at  the  time,  in  counteracting  a 
most  insidious  attempt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
army,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
civil  and  miHtary  powers  of  the  continent,  to  at- 
tend to  small  matters.  The  author  of  this  attempt, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  yet  behind  the  curtain;  and 
as  conjectures  might  be  wrong,  I  shall  be  silent  at 
present.  The  good  sense,  the  virtue  and  patient 
forbearance  of  the  army  on  this,  as  upon  every 
other  trying  occasion  which  has  happened  to  call 
them  into  action,  has  again  triumphed;  and  ap- 
peared with  more  lustre  than  ever.  But  if  the 
States  will  not  furnish  the  supplies  required  by 
Congress,  thereby  enabling  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  the  army,  if  they 
suppose  the  war  can  be  carried  on  without  money, 
or  that  money  can  be  borrowed  without  permanent 
funds  to  pay  the  interest  of  it;  if  they  have  no  re- 
gard to  justice,  because  it  is  attended  with  expence; 
if  gratitude  to  men,  who  have  rescued  them  from 
the  jaws  of  danger  and  brought  them  to  the  haven 
of  Independence  and  Peace,  is  to  subside,  as  danger 
is  removed;  if  the  sufferings  of  the  army,  who  have 
borne  and  forborne  more  than  any  other  class  of 
men  in  the  United  States,  expending  their  health. 
and  many  of  them  their  all,  in  an  unremitted  ser- 
vice of  near  eight  years  in  the  field;  encountering 
hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  are  to  be  forgotten;  if 
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H  ii  pfCinBKd  fiierets  do  bomids  to  the  p«&Doe  of 
the  sn&y;  or  tiwi  when  peace  takes  place,  tfaeir 
daimt  for  psy  dne^  and  rewardi  ptonbed  may  die 
iritb  the  mflitanr  non-existctioe  of  Bs  m^wA^gft — if 
such,  I  mj,  dMxdd  be  the  sentsnents  of  the  States, 
sod  that  their  coDduct,  or  the  coDdoct  of  sooie,  does 
but  too  well  warrant  the  codcIushhi,  well  niay  an- 
other anoDjnnotJS  addresser  step  forward,  and  with 
more  eflTect  than  the  last  did*  say  with  him*  ^  Tou 
have  arms  in  your  hands;  do  justice  to  your- 
selreSy  and  nerer  sheath  the  sword,  till  you  hare 
obtained  it."  How  far  men  who  labor  under  the 
presnire  of  accumulated  distr^s,  and  are  irritated 
by  a  belief  that  they  are  treated  with  neglect,  in- 
gratitude and  injustice  in  the  extreme  might  be 
worked  upon  by  designing  men,  is  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration.  But  justice,  policy^  yea  com- 
mon sense  must  tell  every  man  that  the  creditors  of 
the  continent  cannot  receive  payments  unless  funds 
are  provided  for  it,  and  that  our  national  character, 
ir  these  are  much  longer  neglected^  must  be 
stamped  with  indelible  infamy  in  every  nation  of 
the  world  where  the  fact  is  known*^ 

^  "  Such  an  avidity  s-ppesrs  among  our  People  to  make  money, 
ftnd  to  feeble  the  Eeins  of  Government  (where  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  use  them)  to  restrain  the  illicit  and  pernicious  inter- 
course of  Trade  with  the  enemy  at  New  York,  that  the  fence 
t>etwecn  them  and  ua  is  entirely  broken  down,  and  nothing  but 
an  Army  quite  sufficient  to  form  a  close  investiture  of  that 
place  can  repair  it  Five  such  armies  as  I  have  would  be  In- 
rompetent^  employed  in  any  other  way.  The  boats  which  have 
been  Commisflioncd  to  obstruct  thia  trade,  are  instrumental  in 
carrying  tt  on,  and  have  been  caught  in  the  act  as  many  other 
Truding  parties  also  have  been  by  the  Guards  and  patrolea  I 
koep  for  this  purpose.    But  it  avails  nothing.     By  Hook  or  by 
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TO  GOVEflNOa  BENJAMIN  HAKEISON 

NSWBUEG,   19    March,   1783. 


f 

^1      Deab  StE, 

^1  About  the  first  of  this  month  I  wrote  you  a  long 
letter.'  I  touched  upon  the  state  of  the  army,  the 
situation  of  public  creditors,  and  wished  to  know 
from  you  as  a  friend,  what  causes  had  induced  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  to  withdraw  their  assent  to 
the  Impost  Law,  and  how  the  Continental  credi- 
tors (without  adequate  funds)  were  to  come  at  or 
obtain  security  for  their  money.  I  little  expected 
at  the  time  of  writing  that  letter,  that  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  important  crisis  to  this  army,  when 
the  touchstone  of  discord  was  to  be  applied,  and  the 
virtue  of  its  members  to  undergo  the  severest  trial. 
You  have  not  been  altogether  unacquainted,  I 
dare  say,  with  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  apprehen- 
sions, and  the  expectations  of  the  army,  relatively 
to  the  provision,  which  is  to  be  made  for  them 
hereafter.  Altho'  a  firm  reliance  on  the  integrity 
of  Congress,  and  a  belief  that  the  Public  would 
finally  do  justice  to  all  its  Servants  and  give  an 
indisputable  security  for  the  payment  of  the  half- 
pay  of  the  officers,  had  kept  them  amidst  a  variety 
of  sufferings  tolerably  quiet  and  contented  for  two 
or  three  years  past;  yet  the  total  want  of  pay,  the 
little  prospect  of  receiving  any  from  the  unpromis- 
ing state  of  the  public  finances,  and  the  absolute 

Crook  they  are  certain  of  acquittal.     In  truth  I  am  quite  dis- 
cottrs^ed,  and  have  scarce  any  thing  left  but  lainentation  for 
the   want    [of]    virtue   and   depravity   of    my   Countrymen." — 
Waahington  to  Robert  R.  Llvingetont  1^  March^  1783. 
i  For  part  of  thia  letter  see  page  131. 
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aversion  of  the  States  to  establish  any  Continents 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  Debt  due  to  the  army, 
did  at  the  close  of  the  last  Campaign  excite  greater 
discontents,  and  threaten  more  serious  and  alarm- 
ing consequences,  than  it  is  easy  for  me  to  describe 
or  you  to  conceive.  Happily  for  us,  the  officers  of 
highest  rank  and  greatest  consideration  interposed; 
and  it  was  determined  to  address  Congress  in  an 
humble,  pathetic,  and  explicit  manner. 

While  the  Sovereign  Power  appeared  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  do  justice,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  States  would  enable  them  to  do  nothing;  and 
in  this  state  of  affairs^  and  after  some  time  spent  on 
the  business  in  Philadelphia,  a  Report  was  made 
by  the  Delegates  of  the  army,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  proceedings.  Before  this  could  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Troops,  while  the  minds  of  all  were  in 
a  peculiar  state  of  inquietude  and  irritation,  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  tho'  he  did  not  boldly  step 
forth  and  give  his  name  to  the  world,  sent  into  cir- 
culation an  address  to  the  officers  of  the  army, 
which,  in  point  of  composition^  in  elegance  and 
force  of  expression,  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the 
English  Language,  and  in  which  the  dreadful 
alternative  was  proposed,  of  relinquishing  the  Ser- 
vice in  a  body,  in  case  the  war  continued^  or  retain- 
ing their  arms  in  case  of  peace,  until  Congress 
should  comply  with  all  their  demands.  At  the 
same  time,  seizing  the  moment  when  the  minds  were 
inflamed  by  the  most  pathetic  representations,  a 
General  meeting  of  the  officers  was  summoned  by 
another  anonymous  production. 
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^m  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
^"  consequence,  had  the  author  succeeded  in  his  first 
plans.  But,  measures  ha\dng  been  taken  to  post* 
pone  the  meeting,  so  as  to  give  time  for  cool  re- 
flection and  counteraction,  the  good  sense  of  the 
officers  has  terminated  this  affair  in  a  manner,  which 
reflects  the  greatest  glory  on  themselves,  and  de- 
mands the  highest  expressions  of  gratitude  from 
their  Country, 

The  Proceedings  have  been  reported  to  Congress, 
and  will  probably  be  published  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  good  people  of  these  United  States,  In  the 
mean  time  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  you  these 
particulars,  principally  with  a  design  to  communi- 
cate to  you  without  reserve  my  opinion  on  this  in- 
^m  teresting  subject.  For,  notwithstanding  the  storm 
^M  has  now  passed  over»  notwithstanding  the  officers 
^P  have  in  despite  of  their  accumulated  sufferings 
given  the  most  unequivocal  and  exalted  proofs  of 
Patriotism,  yet  I  believe,  unless  justice  shall  be 
done,  and  funds  effectually  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Debt»  the  most  deplorable  and  ruin- 
ous consequences  may  be  apprehended.  Justice, 
honor,  gratitude,  policy,  every  thing  is  opposed  to 
the  conduct  of  driving  men  to  despair  of  obtaining 
their  just  rights,  after  serving  Seven  years  a  pain- 
ful hfe  in  the  Field,  I  say  in  the  Field,  because 
they  have  not  during  that  period  had  any  thing  to 
shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  but 
Tents  and  such  Houses  as  they  could  build  for 
themselves. 

Convinced  of  this,  and  actuated  as  I  am^  not  by 
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private  and  Interested  motives^  but  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  a  love  of  justice,  and  aU  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude towards  a  body  of  men,  who  have  merited  in- 
finitely well  of  their  Country,  I  can  never  conceal 
or  suppress  my  Sentiments,  I  cannot  cease  to 
exert  all  the  abilities  I  am  possessed  of,  to  show 
the  evil  tendency  of  procrastinated  justice,  for  I 
will  not  suppose  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  with- 
hold it,  nor  fail  to  urge  the  Establishment  of  sud3 
adequate  and  permanent  funds*  as  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  secure  the  payment  of  the  public  Debt,  on 
such  principles  as  will  preserve  the  national  faith, 
give  satisfaction  to  the  army  and  tranquillity  to 
the  Pubhc.  With  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am, 
&c. 

P.  S.  The  author  of  the  Anonymous  Address 
is  yet  behind  the  curtain;  and,  as  conjecture  may  be 
grounded  on  error,  I  will  Dot  ^mounce  mine  at 
present. 


TO  THEODOEICK  BLAND 

Newburg,  4  April,  1788, 

Deab  Sm, 

On  Sunday  last  the  Baron  de  Steuben  handed 
me  your  obliging  favor  of  the  22d  of  March.  Per- 
mit me  to  offer  you  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  the 
clear  and  candid  opinions  which  you  have  given  me 
of  European  politics.  Your  reasonings  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  different  Powers  at  War  would  have 
appeared  conclusive,  had  not  the  happy  event  which 
has  been  since  announced  to  us,  and  on  which  I 
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most  sincerely  congratulate  you,  proved  how  well 
they  were  founded.  Peace  has  given  rest  to  specu- 
lative opinions  respecting  the  time  and  terms  of  it- 
The  first  has  come  as  soon  as  we  could  well  have 
expected  it  under  the  disadvantages  which  we 
labored;  and  the  latter  is  abundantly  satisfactory. 

It  is  now  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  to  make 
the  blessings  thereof  as  diffusive  as  possible.  No- 
thing would  so  effectually  bring  this  to  pass  as  the 
removal  of  those  local  prejudices  which  intrude 
upon  and  embarass  that  great  line  of  poHcy  which 
alone  can  make  us  a  free,  happy  and  powerful 
People.  Unless  our  Union  can  be  fixed  upon  such 
a  basis  as  to  accomplish  these,  certain  I  am  we  have 
toiled,  bled  and  spent  our  treasure  to  very  little 
piu'pose. 

We  have  now  a  National  character  to  establish, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  stamp  favor- 
able impressions  upon  it;  let  justice  be  then  one  of 
its  characteristics,  and  gratitude  another.  Public 
creditors  of  every  denomination  will  be  compre- 
hended in  the  first;  the  Army  in  a  particular  man- 
ner will  have  a  claim  to  the  latter;  to  say  that  no 
distinction  can  be  made  between  the  claims  of  pub- 
lic creditors  is  to  declare  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  circumstances;  or  that  the  services  of  all  men 
are  equally  alike.  This  Army  is  of  near  eight 
years*  standing,  six  of  which  they  have  spent  in  the 
Field  without  any  other  shelter  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  seasons  than  Tents,  or  such  Houses  as 
they  could  build  for  themselves  without  expence 
to   the    public*     They   have   encountered    hunger, 
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cold  and  nakedness.  They  have  fought  many  Bat* 
ties  and  bled  freely.  They  have  lived  without  pay, 
and  in  consequence  of  It,  officers  as  well  as  men 
have  subsisted  upon  their  Rations. 

They  have  often,  very  often,  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  Eating  Salt  Porke,  or  Beef  not  for  a 
day,  or  a  week  only  but  months  together  without 
Vegetables  or  money  to  buy  them;  or  a  cloth  to 
wipe  on. 

Many  of  them  to  do  better,  and  to  dress  as  Offi- 
cers have  contracted  heavy  debts  or  spent  their 
patrimonies.  The  first  see  the  Doors  of  Gaols 
open  to  receive  them — whilst  those  of  the  latter  are 
shut  against  them*  Is  there  no  discrimination  then 
— no  extra  exertion  to  be  made  in  favor  of  men  in 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  event  of  their 
military  dissolution?  Or,  if  no  worse  cometh  of  it, 
are  they  to  be  turned  adrift  soured  and  discon- 
tented, complaining  of  the  ingratitude  of  their 
Country,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  pas- 
sions, to  become  fit  subjects  for  unfavorable  im- 
pressions, and  unhappy  dissentions?  For  permit 
me  to  addj  tho  every  man  in  the  Army  feels  his  dis- 
tress—it is  not  every  one  that  will  reason  to  the 
cause  of  it* 

I  would  not  from  the  observations  here  made,  be 
understood  to  mean  that  Congress  should  (because  I 
know  they  cannot,  nor  does  the  army  expect  it)  pay 
the  full  arrearages  due  to  them  till  Continental 
or  State  funds  are  established  for  the  purpose.  They 
would,  from  what  I  can  learn,  go  home  con- 
tented— nay — thankful  to  receive  what  I  have  men- 
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tioned  in  a  more  public  letter  of  tliis  date*  and  in 
the  manner  there  expressed.  And  surely  this  may 
be  effected  with  proper  exertions.  Or  what  possi- 
bility was  there  of  keeping  the  army  together,  if 
the  war  had  continued,  when  the  victualling,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  expenses  of  it  were  to  have  been 
added?  Another  thing  Sir,  (as  I  mean  to  be  frank 
and  free  in  my  communications  on  this  subject)  I 
will  not  conceal  from  you — it  is  the  dissimilarity  in 
the  payments  to  men  in  Civil  and  Military  life*  The 
first  receive  everything — the  other  get  nothing  but 
bare  subsistence— they  ask  what  this  is  owing  to? 
and  reasons  have  been  assigned,  which,  say  they, 
amount  to  this — that  men  in  Civil  life  have  stronger 
passions  and  better  pretensions  to  indulge  them,  or 
less  virtue  and  regard  for  their  Country  than  us,^ — 
ntherwise^  as  we  are  all  contending  for  the  same 
prize  and  equally  interested  in  the  attainment  of 
it,  why  do  we  not  bear  the  burthen  equally? 

These  and  other  comparisons  which  are  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  give  a  keener  edge  to  their  feel- 
ings and  contribute  not  a  little  to  sour  their 
tempers.  As  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  Soul  to  see 
the  War  happily  &  speedily  terminated;  and  those 
who  are  now  in  arms,  returned  to  Citizenship  with 
good  dispositions,  I  think  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
candor  and  to  friendship,  to  point  you  to  such 
things  as  my  opportunities  have  given  me  reason  to 
believe  will  have  a  tendency  to  harmony  and  bring 
them  to  pass.  I  shall  only  add  that  with  much  es- 
teem and  regard^  I  am,  && 
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TO  THEODOHICK  BLAND 

Head-Quarters,  4  April,  1783. 

SiSt 

The  subject  of  your  private  letter  is  so  important 
and  involving  so  many  considerations,  that  I  could 
not  hazard  my  own  opinion  only  for  a  Reply.  I 
have  therefore  conimunicated  its  contents  to  some 
of  the  most  intelligent,  well-informed,  and  confi- 
dential officers,  whose  judgment  I  have  compelled* 
and  endeavored  to  collect  from  themj  what  is  the 
general  Line  and  Expectation  of  the  Army  at  large 
respectg.  the  points  you  mention — and  as  this  is 
meant  to  be  equally  private  and  confidential  as 
yours,  I  shall  conmiunicate  my  sentiments  to  you 
without  reserve,  and  with  the  most  entire  Freedom* 

The  idea  of  the  officers  in  keeping  the  Army  to- 
gether until  Settlement  of  their  accounts  is  ef- 
fected»  and  Funds  established  for  their  Security,  is 
perhaps  not  so  extensive  as  the  words  of  their  Reso- 
lution seem  to  intimate.  When  that  Idea  was  first 
expressed,  our  prospects  of  Peace  were  Distant, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  Settlement  and  Funds 
might  both  be  effected  before  a  Dissolution  of  the 
Army  would  probably  take  place.  They  wished 
therefore  to  have  both  done  at  once.  But  since  the 
Kxpectation  of  Peace  is  bro't  so  near,  however  de- 
sirable it  would  be  to  the  officers,  to  have  their 
Ballances  secured  to  them  upon  sufficient  Funds, 
as  well  as  their  Settlement  ascertained,  yet  it  is  not 
in  Idea,  that  the  Army  should  be  held  together  for 
the  sole  Purpose  of  enforcing  either.     Nor  do  they 
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suppose  that,  by  such  Means,  they  could  operate 
on  the  Fears  of  the  civil  power,  or  of  the  people 
at  large — the  impracticability  as  well  as  ill  policy 
of  such  a  mode  of  Conduct  is  easily  discoverable  by 
every  sensible  Intelligent  officer. — The  Tho't  i^ 
reprobated  as  ridiculous  and  inadmissible, 

Tho'  these  are  their  Ideas  on  the  particular  Point 
you  have  mentioned*  yet  they  have  their  Expecta- 
tions and  they  are  of  a  very  serious  Nature  and  will 
require  all  the  Attention  and  consideration  of  Con- 
gress to  gratify  them.  These  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  with  freedom  and  candor. 

In  the  first  place,  I  fix  it  as  an  indispensible 
Measure,  that  previous  to  the  Disbanding  of  the 
Army,  all  their  accounts,  should  be  compleatly 
liquidated  and  settled — and  that  every  person  shall 
he  ascertained  of  the  Ballance  due  to  him ;  and  it  is 
eqitoRy  essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  Settle- 
ment shotdd  be  effected,  with  the  Army  in  its 
collected  Body,  without  any  dispersion  of  the  dif- 
ferent Lines  to  their  respective  States — for  in  this 
way  the  Accounts  will  be  drawn  into  one  view, 
properly  digested  upon  one  general  system,  and 
compared  with  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
will  require  References  upon  a  much  easier  plan  to 
be  dispersed  over  all  the  States.  The  Settlements 
win  he  effected  with  greater  ease,  in  less  Time,  and 
with  much  more  oeconomy  in  this,  than  in  a  scat- 
tered situation.  At  the  same  Time  jealousies  will 
be  removed^  the  minds  of  the  Army  will  be  im- 
pressed with  greater  Ease  and  Quiet,  and  they 
better  prepared,  with  good  opinions  and  proper 
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Dispositions  to  fall  back  into  the  great  Mass  of 
Citizens — 

But  after  Settlement  is  formed,  there  remains 
another  Circumstance  of  more  importance  still,  and 
without  which,  it  will  be  of  little  consequence  to 
have  the  sums  due  them  ascertained;  that  is»  the 
Payment  of  some  part  of  the  Ballance.  The  Dis- 
tresses of  Officers  and  Soldiers*  are  now  driven  to 
the  extreme,  and  without  this  provision  will  not  be 
lessened  by  the  prospect  of  Dissolution*  It  is 
therefore  universally  expected  that  three  months* 
pay  at  least,  must  be  given  them  before  they  are 
disbanded — this  Sum  it  is  confidently  imagined 
may  be  procured  and  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

They  are  the  rather  confirmed  in  a  Belief  of  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  it — as  the  pay  of  the 
Army,  has  formed  great  part  of  the  Sum  in  the 
Estimates  which  have  been  made  for  the  Expences 
of  the  War— and  altho'  this  has  been  obliged  to 
give  way  to  more  necessary  Claims,  yet  when  those 
Demands  cease,  as  many  will  upon  the  Disbanding 
the  Army — the  Pay  will  then  come  into  view,  and 
have  its  equal  claim  to  Notice* 

They  will  not  however  he  unreasonable  in  this 
Expectation.  If  the  whole  cannot  be  obtained  be- 
fore they  are  dispersed,  the  Receipt  of  one  month 
in  Hand,  with  an  absolute  assurance  of  having  the 
other  two  months  in  a  short  Time,  will  be  satis- 
factory— Should  Mr-  Morris  not  be  able  to  assure 
them  the  two  last  Months  from  the  Treasury,  it  is 
suggested  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  States,  by 
Drafts  from  him  upon  their  several  Continental 
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Receivers,  to  be  collected  by  the  Individual  OflScers 
and  Soldiers,  out  of  the  last  year's  Arrears  due 
from  the  several  States  apportionments,  and  for 
which  Taxes  have  long  since  been  assessed  by  the 
Legislatures — This  mode,  tho'  troublesome  to  the 
officer,  and  perhaps  inconvenient  for  the  financier, 
yet  from  the  Necessity  of  circumstances  may  be 
adopted,  and  might  be  a  means  of  collecting  more 
Taxes  from  the  people  than  would  in  any  other  way 
be  done.  This  is  only  hinted  as  an  Expedient. 
The  Financier  will  take  his  own  measures.  But  I 
repeat  it,  as  an  indispensable  point,  that  this  Sum 
at  least,  must  by  some  means  be  procured.— With- 
out this  provision,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  many  to  get  from  Camp,  or  to  return  to  their 
friends — and  driven  to  such  necessities  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  may  be  the  consequences 
of  their  not  obtaining  it.  But  the  worst  is  to  be 
apprehended. — A  Credit,  built  by  their  Friends  & 
such  others  as  have  been  good  eno'  to  supply  their 
wants  upon  the  Expectation  of  being  refunded  at 
the  close  of  the  War,  out  of  the  large  Sums  which 
by  their  Toils  in  the  course  of  many  Years  hard  Ser- 
vice, have  become  due  to  them  from  the  public^  has 
supported  the  greatest  Number  of  them  to  the  pres- 
ent Time — and  that  Debt  now  remains  upon  them. 
But  to  be  disbanded  at  last,  without  this  little  pit- 
tance (which  is  necessary  to  quit  Quarters)  like  a 
Sett  of  Beggars,  Needy,  distressed  and  without 
Prospect  will  not  only  blast  the  Expectations  of 
their  Creditors,  and  expose  the  officers  to  the  ut- 
most Indignity  and  the  worst  of  consequences;—' 
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but  will  drive  every  man  of  Honor  and  Sensibility 
to  the  extremest  Horrors  of  Despair.  On  the  other 
Hand  to  give  them  this  Sum,  however  small  in 
comparison  of  their  Dues,  yet,  by  fulfiling  their 
Expectations,  will  sweeten  their  Tempers,  cheer 
their  hopes  of  the  future — enable  them  to  submit 
themselves  Hill  they  can  cast  about  for  some  future 
means  of  Business — it  will  gratify  their  pressing 
Creditors,  and  will  throw  the  ofBcer  back  with  Ease 
and  Confidence  into  the  Bosom  of  this  Country, 
and  enable  him  to  mix  with  cordiality  and  affection 
among  the  mass  of  useful,  happy  and  contented 
Citizens— an  object  of  the  most  desirable  impor- 
tance- I  cannot  at  this  point  of  Distance,  know 
the  arrangements  of  the  financier,  what  have  been 
his  anticipations,  or  what  his  prospects — hut  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  this  Expectation  of  the  Army 
affects  me  so  exceeding  forcibly,  tliat  I  can  not 
help  dwelling  upon  it,  nor  is  there  in  my  present 
apprehensions  a  point  of  greater  consequence  or 
that  requires  more  serious  attention.  Under  this 
Impression  I  have  thought,  if  a  spirited,  pointed, 
and  well  adapted  Address  was  framed  by  Congress, 
and  sent  to  the  States  on  this  Occasion^  that  Grati-^^ 
tude.  Justice,  Honor,  National  Pride,  and  everji^l 
Consideration,  would  operate  upon  them  to  strain 
every  Nerve,  and  exert  every  endeavor  to  throw 
into  the  Public  Treasury,  a  Sum  equal  to  this  Re- 
quisition— It  cannot  be  denied,  especially  when  they 
reflect,  how  small  the  Expectation  is,  compared 
with  the  large  sum  of  arrears  which  is  due — an< 
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tho'  I  know  that  Distinctions  are  commonly  odious, 
and  are  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  and  envious 
Eye — yet  it  is  impossible,  that  in  this  case,  it  can 
have  this  operation;  for  whatever  the  feehngs  of 
Individuals  at  large  may  be  in  contemplating  on 
their  own  Demands — yet  upon  a  candid  Compari- 
uoTit  every  man,  even  the  most  interested,  will  be 
forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  merit  and  suiferings 
of  the  Soldier,  who  for  a  course  of  Years,  has  con- 
tributed his  Services  in  the  field,  not  only  at  the 
Expence  of  his  fortune  and  former  Employment, 
but  at  the  Risque  of  Ease,  domestic  happiness,  com- 
fort and  even  Life.  After  all  these  Considera- 
tions, how  must  he  be  struck  with  the  mediocrity 
of  his  demand,  when,  instead  of  the  Pay  due  him 
for  fouFj  five,  perhaps  six  years  hard  earned  Toil 
and  Distress,  he  is  content  for  the  present  with  re- 
ceiving three  months,  only — and  is  willing  to  risque 
the  Remainder  upon  the  same  Basis  of  Security, 
with  the  general  mass  of  other  public  Creditors. — 
Another  Expectation  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  minds  of  the  officers.  That,  as  the  objects  above 
mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  which  must  occupy 
the  attention  of  Congress,  in  Connexion  with  the 
Army,  it  may  probably  be  tho't  advisable  that  Con- 
gress should  send  to  the  Army,  a  respectable,  well- 
chosen,  and  well  instructed  Committee,  of  their 
own  Body;  with  liberal  Power,  to  confer  with  the 
Army,  to  know  their  Sentiments,  their  Expecta- 
tions, their  Distresses,  their  Necessities,  and  the 
Impossibility  of  their  falling  back  from  the  Soldier 
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AeoapMBOL  And  to  add  stfll  gjeater 
mtiMtme&m  and  adrantage,  it  is  tfaol  veiT  adri*- 
iM^  tbst  tlie  SujUaij  at  War,  and  te  flnaiickr 
ADold  be  of  tlui  Del9i;tiatL  Prevwpa  to  a  Dia* 
njiulmu  of  the  Ajid^,  uuiji  amngeiBCBts  wiD 
doablfeaa  be  necessanr  in  botti  tfaose  Departments, 
to  procure  a  happv  and  booorable  doae  to  the  War, 
and  to  intPTMiuce  Peace,  with  a  prospect  of  XaticHial 
Glory,  Stability,  and  Benefit  It  is  not  for  me  to 
dictate*  but  I  sboold  suppose  some  Peace  Cstab- 
liifainent  will  be  necessary ;  some  posts  wiU  be  kept 
up  and  garrisoned;  Arsenab  for  the  Dep>osit  of 
Ordnance  and  ^lilitar)*  Stores,  will  be  determined 
on,  and  the  Stores  collected  and  deposited ;  arrange- 
ments wiH  be  necessary  for  the  Discharge  of  the 
Army;  at  what  periods  and  under  what  circtmi- 
stances.  The  Terms  of  the  Soldiers  Service  are 
on  diiferent  Grounds; — those  for  the  War  will 
iDppose  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  their  peri- 
ods of  Service  to  expire  at  the  Close  of  War,  and 
Proclamation  of  Peace,  What  period  shall  be 
fixed  for  these?  The  Levy  men  may  be  retained 
whiJe  the  British  force  remain  in  our  Country  if 
it  shall  be  judged  ad\nsable.  If  I  am  not  con* 
suited  in  these  matters,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
ttj  have  an  early  Knowledge  of  the  Intentions  of 
Congress  on  these  and  many  other  points.  But  I 
can  think  of  no  mode  so  effectual  as  the  one  sug- 
gested of  a  Committee  accompanied  by  the  Finan- 
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cier  and  Secretary  at  War.  Plans  which  to  us 
appear  feasible  and  practicable,  may  be  attended 
with  insurmountable  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand  measures  may  be  adopted  at  Philadelphia 
which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution.  But  here 
in  the  manner  proposed  something  might  be  hit 
upon  which  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  Ideas 
of  both,  with  greater  Ease  and  Satisfaction,  than 
may  now  be  expected,  and  which  could  not  be 
effected  by  writing  Quires  of  paper,  and  spending 
a  Length  of  Time. — 

Upon  the  whole^  you  will  be  able  to  collect  from 
the  foregoing  Sentiments  what  are  the  Expecta- 
tions of  the  Army — that  they  will  involve  compleat 
Settlement  and  partial  payment  previous  to  any 
Dispersion.  (This  they  suppose  may  be  done 
within  the  Time  that  they  must  necessarily  remain 
together.)  Upon  the  fulfillment  of  these  two,  they 
will  readily  retire,  in  full  assurance  that  ample  Se- 
curity at  the  earliest  period,  and  on  the  best  ground 
it  can  be  had  will  be  obtained  for  the  Remainder  of 
their  Ballances. 

If  the  Idea  of  a  Committee  to  right  the  Army 
should  not  be  adopted, — and  you  find  it  necessary 
to  pass  any  further  Resolutions,  you  will  easily  col- 
lect from  the  foregoing  Sentiments  what  will  he 
satisfactory— without  my  troubling  you  any  further 
— I  pray  you  to  communicate  the  Contents  of  this 
Letter  to  Colo.  Hamilton,  from  whom  I  received  a 
request  similar  to  yours-     I  have  &c. 
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CnCITLAK  LETTCS  AI)I>B£BSn)  TO  THE  OOTESNOIS  OF 
AIX  THE  STATES  ON   DISBAXDIXG  THE  ASMY  * 

HEAD-QDABi^tS,  KcwBCSC,  &  Jvoe,  1783. 

So, 

The  great  object,  for  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country, 
being  accomplished^  I  am  now  preparing  to  resign 
it  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  to  return  to  that 
domestic  retirement,  which,  it  is  well  known,  I  left 
with  the  greatest  reluctance;  a  retirement  for  which 
I  have  never  ceased  to  sigh,  through  a  long  and 
painful  absence^  and  in  which  (remote  from  the 
noise  and  trouble  of  the  world)  I  meditate  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed 
repose*  But  before  I  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect,  I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  make 
this  my  last  official  communication;  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  glorious  events  which  Heaven  has 

1  Throu^hgut  the  war  Washin^n  had  been  impressed  with 
the  inadequacy  qf  the  powers  of  Congress,  As  he  himself  said, 
no  one  had  suifeTed  from  the  weakness  of  the  gDvemment  more 
thaii  he.  This  weakness,  however,  was  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
lack  of  a  sen&e  of  unity  among  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
While  the  war  lasted,  they  were  forced  to  hold  together.  But 
when  that  necessity  was  removed,  Washington  greatly  feared 
that  the  States  would  fall  apart  **  The  Constitution  of  Con- 
gress," he  wrote,  "  must  be  competent  to  the  ff^nercU  purpoteg 
of  Government,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bind  us  together* 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  like  a  rope  of  Sand,  and  as  easily  broken; 
ftnd  may  in  a  short  time,  become  the  sport  of  Europesin  Pali- 
tics,  even  if  we  should  be  disposed  to  Peace  among  ouraelve**" — 
WaBhingt<m  to  Tench  TUghnan,  24  April*  17S3.  This  was  the 
feeling  which  prompted  the  Circular  Letter  to  the  GovemarBf — 
his  final  effort  before  retiring  to  private  life  to  convince  the 
States  of  the  necessity  of  placing  the  Union  upon  a  stabte  basis, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished^  in  hia  opinion^  by  enlarging 
the  powers  of  Congress, 
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been  pleased  to  produce  in  our  favor;  to  offer  my 
sentiments  respecting  some  important  subjects, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States;  to  take  my 
leave  of  your  Excellency  as  a  public  character;  and 
to  give  my  final  blessing  to  that  country,  in  whose 
service  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life,  for  whose 
sake  I  have  consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and 
watchful  nights,  and  whose  happiness,  being  ex- 
tremely dear  to  me,  will  always  constitute  no  in- 
considerable part  of  my  own. 

Impressed  with  the  livehest  sensibility  on  this 
pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of 
dilating  the  more  copiously  on  the  subjects  of  our 
mutual  feUcitation,  When  we  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prize  we  contended  for,  the  doubtful 
nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  favorable  manner  in 
which  it  has  terminated,  we  shall  find  the  greatest 
possible  reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing.  This 
is  a  theme  that  will  afford  infinite  delight  to  every 
benevolent  and  liberal  mind,  whether  the  event  in 
contemplation  be  considered  as  the  source  of  pres- 
ent enjoyment,  or  the  parent  of  future  happi- 
ness; and  we  shall  have  equal  occasion  to  felicitate 
ourselves  on  the  lot  which  Providence  has  assigned 
us,  whether  we  view  it  in  a  natural,  a  political,  or 
moral  point  of  hght. 

The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most  en- 
viable condition^  as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors 
of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the 
various  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and 
abounding  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
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of  life,  are  now,  by  the  late  satisfactory  pacifica- 
tion, acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  absolute 
freedom  and  independency.  They  are,  from  this 
period,  to  be  considered  as  the  actors  on  a  most  con- 
spicuous theatre,  which  seems  to  be  pecuharly  de- 
signated by  Providence  for  the  display  of  human 
greatness  and  felicity.  Here  they  are  not  only 
surrounded  with  every  thing,  which  can  contribute 
to  the  completion  of  private  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment; but  Heaven  has  crowned  all  its  other  bless- 
ings, by  giving  a  fairer  opportunity  for  political 
happiness^  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  been 
favored  with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  these  obser- 
vations more  forcibly,  than  a  recollection  of  the 
happy  conjuncture  of  times  and  circumstances,  un* 
der  which  our  republic  assumed  its  rank  among  the 
nations.  The  foundation  of  our  empire  was  not 
laid  in  the  gloomy  age  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion; but  at  an  epoch  when  the  rights  of  mankind 
were  better  understood  and  more  clearly  defined^ 
than  at  any  former  period*  The  researches  of  the 
human  mind  after  social  happiness  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  great  extent;  the  treasures  of  knowledge* 
acquired  bj^  the  labors  of  philosophers,  sages,  and 
legislators,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  are 
laid  open  for  our  use,  and  their  collected  wisdom 
may  be  happily  applied  in  the  establishment  of 
our  forms  of  government.  The  free  cultivation  of 
letters,  the  unbounded  extension  of  commerce,  the 
progressive  refinement  of  manners,  the  growing 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the  pure  and 
benign  light  of  Revelation,  have  had  a  meliorating 
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influence  on  mankind  and  increased  the  blessings  of 
society.  At  this  auspicious  period,  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation ;  and,  if  their 
citizens  should  not  be  completely  free  and  happy, 
the  fault  will  he  entirely  their  own. 

Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects; 
but  notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is  thus 
reached  out  to  us;  notwithstanding  happiness  is 
ours,  if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  occasion 
and  make  it  our  own;  yet  it  appears  to  me  there  is 
an  option  still  left  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  it  is  in  their  choice,  and  depends  upon  their 
conduct,  whether  they  will  be  respectable  and 
prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable,  as  a  na- 
tion. This  is  the  time  of  their  political  probation; 
this  is  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  w^hole  world 
are  turned  upon  them ;  this  is  the  moment  to  estab- 
lish or  ruin  their  national  character  for  ever;  this  is 
the  favorable  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  our 
federal  government^  as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the 
ends  of  its  institution,  or  this  may  be  the  iU-fated 
moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  Union, 
annihilating  the  cement  of  tlie  confederation,  and 
exposing  us  to  become  the  sport  of  European  poli- 
tics, which  may  play  one  State  against  another,  to 
prevent  their  grownig  importance,  and  to  serve  their 
own  interested  purposes.  For,  according  to  the 
system  of  policy  the  States  shall  adopt  at  this  mo- 
ments they  will  stand  or  fall;  and  by  their  confir- 
mation or  lapse  it  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
revolution  must  ultimately  be  considered  as  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse;  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the 
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present  age  alone^  for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny 
of  unborn  millions  be  involved. 

With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I 
will  therefore  speak  to  your  Excellency  the  lan- 
guage of  freedom  and  of  sincerity  without  disguise* 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  those  who  differ  from 
me  in  political  sentiment,  may  perhaps  remark,  I 
am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  line  of  my  duty,  and 
may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostentation, 
what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest  inten- 
tion. But  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which 
disdains  such  unworthy  motives;  the  part  I  have 
hitherto  acted  in  life;  the  determination  I  have 
formed,  of  not  taking  any  share  in  public  business 
hereafter;  the  ardent  desire  I  feeU  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying,  in  private 
life,  after  aU  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise 
and  liberal  government,  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
sooner  or  later  convince  my  countrymen,  that  I 
could  have  no  sinister  views  in  delivering^  with  so 
little  reserve,  the  opinions  contained  in  this  address. 

There  are  four  tilings,  which,  I  humbly  conceive, 
are  essential  to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture 
to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
independent  power. 

First,  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  un- 
der one  federal  head. 

Secondly,     A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

Thirdly,  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  estab- 
lishment; and. 

Fourthly,     The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and 
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^M  friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United 
^^  States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  lo- 
cal prejudices  and  policies;  to  make  those  mutual 
!  concessions,  which  are  requisite  to  the  general 
prosperity ;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice 
their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the 
community. 
These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fah- 
ric  of  our  independency  and  national  character 
must  be  supported*  Liberty  is  the  basis;  and  who- 
ever would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn 
the  structure,  under  whatever  specious  pretext  he 
may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration, 
and  the  severest  punishment,  which  can  be  inflicted 
by  his  injured  country. 

On  the  three  first  articles  I  vrill  make  a  few 
observations,  leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense 
and  serious  consideration  of  those  immediately 
concerned. 

Under  the  first  head,  although  It  may  not  be 
necessary  or  proper  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  on  the  principles  of 
the  Union,  and  to  take  up  the  great  question  which 
has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  it  be  expedi- 
ent and  requisite  for  the  States  to  delegate  a  larger 
proportion  of  power  to  Congress,  or  not;  yet  it 
will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  eveiy  true 
patriot,  to  assert  without  reserve,  and  to  insist 
upon,  the  following  positions.  That,  unless  the 
States  will  suffer  Congress  to  exercise  those  pre- 
rogatives they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with  by 
the  constitution,  every  thing  must  very  rapidly  tend 
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to  anarchy  and  confusion.  That  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  States,  that 
there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme 
power  to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns 
of  the  confederated  repubUc,  v^ithout  which  the 
Union  cannot  be  of  long  duration-  That  there 
must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  compliance,  on  the 
part  of  everj^  State,  with  the  late  proposals  and  de- 
mands of  Congress,  or  the  most  fatal  consequences 
will  ensue.  That  whatever  measures  have  a  tend- 
ency to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  contribute  to  violate 
or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  independency 
of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated 
accordingly.  And  lastly,  that  unless  we  can  be  en- 
abled, by  the  concurrence  of  the  States,  to  partici- 
pate of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  and  enjoy  the 
essential  benefits  of  civil  society*  under  a  form  of 
government  so  free  and  uncomipted,  so  happily 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  oppression,  as  has 
been  devised  and  adopted  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  lavished  for  no 
purpose,  that  so  many  sufferings  have  been  en* 
countered  without  a  compensation,  and  that  so 
many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain. 

Many  other  considerations  might  here  be  adduced 
to  prove,  that,  without  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Union,  we  cannot  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent power*  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
mention  but  one  or  two,  which  seem  to  me  of  the 
greatest   importance.     It   is   only   in   our   united 
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character,  as  an  empire,  that  our  independence  is 
acknowledged,  that  our  power  can  be  regarded,  or 
our  credit  supported,  among  foreign  nations.  The 
treaties  of  the  European  powers  with  the  United 
States  of  America  will  have  no  validity  on  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  We  shall  be  left  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature;  or  we  may  find,  by  our  own  un- 
happy experience,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  progression  from  the  extreme  of  anarchy 
to  the  extreme  of  tyranny,  and  that  arbitrary  power 
is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty, 
abused  to  licentiousness. 

As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the  per- 
formance of  public  justice.  Congress  have,  in  their 
late  address  to  the  United  States,  almost  exhausted 
the  subject;  they  have  explained  their  ideas  so  fully, 
and  have  enforced  the  obligations  the  States  are 
under,  to  render  complete  justice  to  all  the  public 
creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and  ener^,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  no  real  friend  to  the  honor  or  inde- 
pendency of  America  can  hesitate  a  single  moment, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the 
just  and  honorable  measures  proposed.  If  their 
arguments  do  not  produce  conviction,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  have  greater  influence:  especially 
when  we  recollect,  that  the  system  referred  to,  be- 
ing the  result  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  con- 
tinent, must  be  esteemed,  if  not  perfect,  certainly 
^H  the  least  objectionable  of  any  that  could  be  devised; 
^™  and  that,  if  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  immediate 
I  execution,  a  national  bankruptcy,  with  all  its  de- 

I  plorable  consequences,  will  take  place,  before  any 
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»iM^  of  pyvcraaenft,  nd  bei«nr  «Ar  is  pED- 
tittion;  cvety  one  wiD  reap  the  frmt  c^  Ins  Unn» 

nMflevteiion  and  wilfamt  danger* 

Iff  OfU  ivtate  of  ataoiute  freedom  eimI  perfect  se- 
muityf  who  will  Ipudge  to  jrkld  a  rerr  tittk  of  his 
pUPpaity  to  nupfjort  the  comnion  interest  of  so- 
(4Hyp  amJ  injure  the  protection  of  government? 
Who  tUfCB  iuA  remember  the  frequent  declarations^ 
•I  the  conmienccinent  of  the  war,  that  we  should  be 
Wfn|ilrt4«ly  ftttiiiifled,  tf^  at  the  expense  of  one  half, 
Wt  OOUhl  iirfrjul  the  remainder  of  our  possessions? 
Whan  U  the  man  to  be  found,  who  wishes  to  re- 
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main  indebted  for  the  defence  of  his  own  person 
and  property  to  the  exertions,  the  bravery,  and  the 
blood  of  others,  without  making  one  generous 
effort  to  repay  the  debt  of  honor  and  gratitude? 
In  what  part  of  the  continent  shall  we  find  any 
man^  or  body  of  men*  who  would  not  blush  to  stand 
up  and  propose  measures  purposely  calculated  to 
rob  the  soldier  of  his  stipend,  and  the  public  credi- 
tor of  his  due?  And  were  it  possible,  that  such  a 
flagrant  instance  of  injustice  could  ever  happen, 
would  it  not  excite  the  general  indignation,  and 
tend  to  bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  such  meas- 
ures the  aggravated  vengeance  of  Heaven?  If,  after 
all,  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or  a  temper  of  obstinacy 
and  perverseness  should  manifest  itself  in  any  of 
the  States;  if  such  an  ungracious  disposition  should 
attempt  to  frustrate  all  the  happy  effects  that 
might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Union;  if  there 
should  be  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
for  funds  to  discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the 
public  debts;  and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  again 
all  those  jealousies,  and  produce  all  those  evils, 
which  are  now  happily  removed.  Congress,  who 
have,  in  all  their  transactions,  shown  a  great  degree 
of  magnanimity  and  justice,  will  stand  justified  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man;  and  the  State  alone, 
which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  the  continent,  and  follows  such  mis- 
taken and  pernicious  counsels,  will  be  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences. 

For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted^ 
while  a  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I  con- 
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ceived  best  suited  to  promote  the  real  interests  of 
my  country;  having,  in  consequence  of  my  fixed 
belief,  in  some  measure  pledged  myself  to  the  army, 
that  their  country  would  finally  do  them  complete 
and  ample  justice;  and  not  wishing  to  conceal  any 
instance  of  my  official  conduct  from  the  eyes  of  the 
worlds  I  have  thought  proper  to  transmit  to  your 
Excellency  the  enclosed  collection  of  papers,  rela- 
tive to  the  half-pay  and  commutation  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  From  these 
communications,  my  decided  sentiments  will  be 
clearly  comprehended,  together  with  the  conclusive 
reasons  which  induced  me,  at  an  early  period,  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  serious  manner.  As  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  the  army,  and  myself,  are 
open  to  all,  and  contain,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
information  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  errors, 
which  may  have  been  entertained  by  any,  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  than  just  to 
observe,  that  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  now 
alluded  to»  are  undoubtedly  as  absolutely  binding 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
confederation  or  legislation. 

As  to  the  idea,  which,  I  am  informed,  has  in  some 
instances  prevailed,  that  the  half-pay  and  commu- 
tation are  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  odious  light 
of  a  pension,  it  ought  to  be  exploded  for  ever. 
That  provision  should  be  viewed,  as  it  really  was, 
a  reasonable  compensation  offered  by  Congress,  at 
a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  give  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  for  services  then  to  be  per* 
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onned.  It  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  total 
dereliction  of  the  service.  It  was  a  part  of  their 
hire.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it  was  the  price  of 
their  blood,  and  of  your  independency;  it  is  there- 
fore more  than  a  common  debt,  it  is  a  debt  of  honor; 
it  can  never  be  considered  as  a  pension  or  gratuity, 
nor  be  cancelled  until  it  is  fairly  discharged. 

With  regard  to  a  distinction  between  officers  and 
soldiers,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  experience 
of  every  nation  of  the  world,  combined  with  our 
own,  proves  the  utility  and  propriety  of  the  dis- 
crimination. Rewards,  in  proportion  to  the  aids 
the  pubKc  derives  from  them,  are  unquestionably 
due  to  all  its  servants.  In  some  lines,  the  soldiers 
have  perhaps  generally  had  as  ample  a  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  by  the  large  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  to  them,  as  their  officers  will  receive 
in  the  proposed  commutation;  in  others,  if,  besides 
the  donation  of  lands^  the  payment  of  arrear- 
ages of  clothing  and  wages  (in  which  articles  all 
the  component  parts  of  the  army  must  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing),  we  take  into  the  estimate  the 
douceurs  many  of  the  soldiers  have  received,  and 
the  gratuity  of  one  year's  full  pay,  which  is  prom- 
ised to  all,  possibly  their  situation  (every  circum- 
stance being  duly  considered)  will  not  be  deemed 
less  eligible  than  that  of  the  officers.  Should  a 
further  reward,  however,  be  judged  equitable,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  no  one  will  enjoy  greater 
satisfaction  than  myself,  on  seeing  an  exemption 
from  taxes  for  a  limited  time,  (which  has  been 
petitioned  for  in  some  instances,)    or  any  other 
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f oD  pBjr,  in  Ben  of  the  luUf -pa  j  f< 
Ittd  been  befote  proMued  Id  the 

tfaeftrmy. 

Before  I  coodude  the  lob jeet  oi  paWc 
J  cannot  ooitt  to  meotioti  the  obGgstions 
caoDtry  is  under  to  that  meritonoos  dass  of  ret- 
erfto  noDKaoouiussiooed  officers  and  prirAtes,  who 
have  been  discharged  for  iDttbiHty,  in  consequence 
of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  28d  of  April, 
1782«  on  an  annual  pension  for  life.  Their  peculiar 
MtttiiugB,  their  singular  merits^  and  claims  to  thai 
proTjsion,  need  only  be  known,  to  interest  all  the 
feelings  of  humanitj*  in  their  behalf.  Nothing  but 
a  ininctual  payment  of  their  annual  allowance  can 
rescue  them  from  the  most  complicated  misery; 
and  nrjthing  could  be  a  more  melancholy  and  dis- 
tre»Ning  tiight^  than  to  behold  those^  who  have  shed 
their  blood  or  lost  their  limbs  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  without  a  shelter,  without  a  friend^  and 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  neces- 
saries or  comforts  of  life,  compelled  to  beg  their 
daily  brea<l  from  door  to  door.  Suffer  me  to  rec- 
ommend those  of  this  description,  belonging  to 
your  State,  to  the  warmest  patronage  of  your  Ex- 
cellency and  your  legislature* 

It  is  necessory  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  third 
topic  which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards  par- 
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t  ticolarly  the  defence  of  the  republic;  as  there  can 
I  be  little  doubt  but  Congress  will  recommend  a 
I  proper  peace  establishment  for  the  United  States, 

in  which  a  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  the  militia  of  the  Union  upon  a 
regular  and  respectable  footing*  If  this  should  be 
the  case*  I  would  beg  leave  to  urge  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  the  strongest  terms*  The  militia 
of  this  country  must  be  considered  as  the  palladium 
of  our  security,  and  the  first  effectual  resort  in 
case  of  hostility.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
same  system  should  pervade  the  whole;  that  the 
formation  and  discipline  of  the  mihtia  of  the  conti- 
nent should  be  absolutely  uniform,  and  that  the  same 
species  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  military  ap- 
paratus, should  be  introduced  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  No  one,  who  has  not  learned  it 
from  experience,  can  conceive  the  difficulty,  ex- 
pense, and  confusion,  which  result  from  a  contrary 
system,  or  the  vague  arrangements  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

If,  in  treating  of  political  points,  a  greater  lati- 
tude than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  this 
address,  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  in  discussion,  must  be  my 
apology.  It  is,  however,  neither  my  ^vish  or  ex- 
pectation, that  the  preceding  observations  should 
claim  any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they  shall  appear 
to  he  dictated  by  a  good  intention,  consonant  to  the 
immutable  rules  of  justice,  calculated  to  produce  a 
liberal  system  of  policy,  and  founded  on  whatever 
experience  may  have  been  acquired  by  a  long  and 
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from  mj  actual 
and,  if  it  wtxiid  not  swcD  Uds  IctlEr 
^(abcady  too  profix)  bejtmd  die  bomids  I  had  pic- 
iciibed  to  myidf ,  I  eoold  AiiMinatiale  to  e^ei^ 
mitid  open  to  cocniction,  diat  in  las  tiine,  and  witli 
mudi  leaa  expense,  than  has  been  incurred,  tbe  "wmi 
miglit  have  been  broagfat  to  the  same  happy  con- 
ckMon^  if  the  resottrees  of  tbe  oontinent  could  bare 
been  properly  drawn  forth;  that  the  distresses  and 
didappointmeotiip  which  hare  rery  often  occurred, 
have,  in  too  many  instances,  resulted  more  from  a 
want  of  energy  in  tbe  Continental  goTemment, 
than  a  deficiency  of  means  in  the  particular  States; 
that  the  inefficscy  of  measures  arising  from  tbe 
want  of  an  adequate  authority  in  tbe  supreme 
power,  from  a  partial  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  Congress  in  some  of  the  States,  and  from 
a  failure  of  punctuality  in  others,  while  it  tended 
to  damp  the  zeal  of  those,  which  were  more  willing 
to  exert  themselves,  sened  also  to  accumulate  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  frustrate  the  best 
concerted  plans;  and  that  the  discouragement  oc- 
casioned by  the  complicated  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  means 
involved,  would  have  long  ago  produced  the  disso- 
lution of  any  army,  less  patient,  less  virtuous*  and 
less  persevering,  than  that  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  command.  But,  while  I  mention  th^e 
things,  which  are  notorious  facts^  as  the  defects  of 
our  federal  constitution,  particularly  in  the  prose- 
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cution  of  a  war,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that,  as 
I  have  ever  taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  assistance  and  support  I  have  derived 
from  every  class  of  citizens,  so  shall  I  always  be 
happy  to  do  justice  to  the  unparalleled  exertions 
of  the  individual  States  on  many  interesting 
occasions, 

I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to 
make  known,  before  I  surrendered  up  my  pubUc 
trust  to  those  who  committed  it  to  me.  The  task 
is  now  accorapUshed,  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your 
Excellency  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  your  State, 
at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  cares 
of  office,  and  all  the  employments  of  pubhc  life- 
It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request^ 
that  your  Excellency  will  communicate  these  sen- 
timents to  your  legislature  at  their  next  meeting, 
and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  legacy  of 
one,  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to 
be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who,  even  in  the  shade 
of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore  the  Divine 
benediction  upon  it, 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would 
have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you  preside,  in 
his  holy  protection ;  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination 
and  obedience  to  government ;  to  entertain  a 
brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another,  for 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large, 
and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  served 
in  the  field;  and  finally,  that  he  would  most  gra- 


tk0 
te  fi»arti<,  ami  H  W9B  AmOt  ptmei  hf 
ff#  fmMfhmtk^  tU  IcgMstsfv  tfc»bd  him  for  "tte  isHti- 
inaMi  1*0K7  baqMi<h«i  to  bur  eountzy."  Tlttt  of  MvTl&Bd 
mkli  *  liy  |>Mir  |glt«r  fon  hrnvw  tragkt  w  lurw  to  vmliic,  yiMti  ><> 
Ml4  toywy  tfMi  l&trlr  wUdi  ]«ar  attwiam  under  tbo  adtai 
«l  Fl«rl4HM»  h«v»  Mmnd.  If  tbo  pamtn  gmn  to  CoDcrett 
ly  Hw  C«nM»r»ttoa  fbooU  be  fottad  fneorapetent  to  ^le  p«r- 
pMM  ef  th*  Union,  oar  eda«t(taenta  wilt  readily  conseot  to 
ial«rfi  Chom."  JtiForAon  doteribed  the  lett«r  »a  "deserredly 
Htrplniiftud  by  thii  world."  Governor  HaJicock  in  MAsaachusettB 
mid  Uuvumor  Clinton  In  Ncrw  York  appealed  to  it  when  sddresa- 
Inf  ihoir  UieUlttlurd*  in  behalf  of  a  stronger  union,  while  the 
rrMldwnt  of  Congroii  ordered  it  eent  tc  our  diplomatic  rcpre- 
mmUMvvi  In  Kurope  m  en  eridenco  of  We^hin^fton's  "^  tnimitftbte 
nhereiflor." 
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FAUEWELL  OEDEES  TO  THE  AEMIES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ^ 
KOCKY  HnX,  NEAR  PRINCETON, 
[Sunday]  2  November  1783. 
The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  after 
giving  the  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  the  federal  armies,  and  presenting  them  with 
the  thanks  of  their  country  for  their  long,  eminent 
and  faithful  ser\aces,  having  thought  proper,  by 
their  proclamation  bearing  date  the  18th  day  of 
October  last,  to  discharge  such  part  of  the  troops 
as  were  engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permit  the 
officers  on  furlough  to  retire  from  service  from 
and  after  to-morrow;  which  proclamation  having 
been  communicated  in  the  public  papers  for  the  in- 
formation and  government  of  all  concerned,  it  only 
remains  for  the  Commander-in-chief  to  address 
himself  once  more,  and  that  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  (however  widely  dis- 
persed the  individuals  who  compose  them  may  be), 
and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate,  a  long  farewell. 

But  before  the  Commander-in-chief  takes  his 
final  leave  of  those  he  holds  most  dear,  he  wishes 
to  indulge  himself  a  few  moments  in  calling  to 
mind  a  slight  review  of  the  past.  He  will  then  take 
the  liberty  of  exploring  with  his  military  friends 
their  future  prospects,  of  advising  the  general  line 

^  By  a  series  of  resolutiona  be^nning  on  May  20,  17B3,  Con- 
^res3  had  directed  the  Commander-in-chief  to  grant  furloughs 
to  the  troops  under  his  command*  By  a  resolution  adopted 
October  18^  1733^  it  was  ordered  that  all  troops  who  were  en- 
gaged to  serve  during  the  war  and  who  were  then  on  furlough 
ahouid  on  November  3d  fotlcwing  be  given  a  fulJ  discharge. 
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of  conduct,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued; and  he  will  conclude  the  address  by  express- 
ing  the  obhgations  he  feels  himself  under  for  the 
spirited  and  able  assistance  he  has  experienced  from 
them,  in  the  performance  of  an  arduous  office- 

A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment  (at 
a  period  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected)  of 
the  object,  for  which  we  contended  against  so 
formidable  a  power,  cannot  hut  inspire  us  with  as- 
tonishment and  gratitude.  The  disadvantageous 
circumstances  on  our  part,  under  which  the  war 
was  undertaken,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
singular  Interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  feeble 
condition  were  such,  as  could  scarcely  escape  the 
attention  of  the  most  unobserv^ing;  while  the  un- 
paralleled perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  through  almost  every  possible  suffering  and 
discouragement  for  the  space  of  eight  long  years, 
was  little  short  of  a  standing  miracle. 

It  is  not  the  meaning  nor  within  the  compass  of 
this  address,  to  detail  the  hardships  peculiarly  in- 
cident to  our  service,  or  to  describe  the  distresses, 
which  in  several  instances  have  resulted  from  the 
extremes  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  combined  with 
the  rigors  of  an  inclement  season;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  our  past  affairs* 
Every  American  officer  and  soldier  must  now 
console  himself  for  any  mipleasant  circumstances, 
which  may  have  occurred,  by  a  recollection  of  the 
uncommon  scenes  in  which  he  has  been  called  to 
act  no  inglorious  part,  and  the  astonishing  events 
of  which  he  has  been  a  witness;  events  which  have 
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seldom,  if  ever  before,  taken  place  on  the  stage  of 
human  action;  nor  can  they  probably  ever  happen 
again.  For  who  has  before  seen  a  disciplined  army 
formed  at  once  from  such  raw  materials?  Who, 
that  was  not  a  witness,  could  imagine,  that  the 
most  violent  local  prejudices  would  cease  so  soon; 
and  that  men,  who  came  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  continent*  strongly  disposed  by  the  habits  of 
education  to  despise  and  quarrel  with  each  other, 
would  instantly  become  but  one  patriotic  band  of 
brothers?  Or  who,  that  was  not  on  the  spot,  can 
trace  the  steps  by  which  such  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion heis  been  effected,  and  such  a  glorious  period 
put  to  all  our  warlike  toils? 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  enlarged 
prospects  of  happiness,  opened  by  the  confirmation 
of  our  independence  and  sovereigntyj  almost  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  description.  And  shall  not  the 
brave  men,  who  have  contributed  so  essentially  to 
these  inestimable  acquisitions,  retiring  victorious 
from  the  field  of  war  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  blessings,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained? In  such  a  republic,  who  will  exclude  them 
from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
labors?  In  such  a  country,  so  happily  circum- 
stanced, the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  will  unfold  to  industry  the  certain 
road  to  competence.  To  those  hardy  soldiers,  who 
are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  fisheries 
will  afford  ample  and  profitable  employment;  and 
the  extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  the  West  will 
yield  a  most  happy  asylum  to  those,  who,  fond  of 
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domestic  enjoyment,  are  seeking  for  personal  in- 
dependence. Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that 
any  one  of  the  United  States  will  prefer  a  national 
bankruptc}',  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  a 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  and 
the  payment  of  its  just  debts;  so  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  may  expect  considerable  assistance,  in 
recommencing  their  civil  occupations,  from  the 
sums  due  to  them  from  the  pubhc,  which  must  and 
will  most  inevitably  be  paid. 

In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and  to 
remove  th  e  p  re j  u  di  ces,  which  may  have  taken 
posession  of  the  minds  of  any  of  the  good  people 
of  the  StateSj  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all 
the  troops,  that,  with  strong  attachments  to  the 
Union,  they  should  carry  with  them  into  civil  so- 
ciety the  most  conciliating  dispositions,  and  that 
they  should  prove  themselves  not  less  virtuous  and 
useful  as  citizens,  than  they  have  been  persevering 
and  victorious  as  soldiers.  What  though  there 
should  be  some  envious  individuals,  who  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  debt  the  public  has  contracted, 
or  to  yield  the  tribute  due  to  merit;  yet  let  such 
unworthy  treatment  produce  no  invective,  or  any 
instance  of  intemperate  conduct.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  free  citizens 
of  the  United  States  has  promised  the  just  reward 
and  given  the  merited  applause.  Let  it  he  known 
and  remembered,  that  the  reputation  of  the  federal 
armies  is  estabhshed  beyond  the  reach  of  malevo- 
lence; and  let  a  consciousness  of  their  achievements 
and  fame  still  incite  the  men,  who  composed  them» 
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to  honorable  actions;  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
private  viiiues  of  economy,  prudence,  and  indus- 
tr}%  will  not  be  less  amiable  in  civil  life,  than  the 
more  splendid  qualities  of  valor,  perseverance,  and 
enterprise  were  in  the  field.  Every  one  may  rest 
assured,  that  much,  very  much,  of  the  future  hap- 
piness of  the  officers  and  men,  will  depend  upon  the 
wise  and  manly  conduct,  which  shall  be  adopted  by 
them  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  great  body  of 
the  community.  And,  although  the  General  has 
so  frequently  given  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  most 
public  and  explicit  manner,  that,  unless  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  Government  were  properly  sup- 
ported, and  the  powers  of  the  Union  increased,  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  justice  of  the  nation  would  be 
lost  forever;  yet  he  cannot  help  repeating,  on  this 
occasion,  so  interesting  a  sentiment,  and  leaving  it 
as  his  last  injunction  to  every  officer  and  every 
soldier,  who  may  ™w  the  subject  in  the  same  seri- 
ous point  of  light,  to  add  his  best  endeavors  to  those 
of  his  worthy  fellow  citizens  towards  effecting 
these  great  and  valuable  purposes,  on  which  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation  so  materially  depends. 

The  Commander-in-chief  conceives  little  is  now 
wanting,  to  enable  the  soldier,  to  change  the  mili- 
tary character  into  that  of  the  citizen,  hut  that 
steady  and  decent  tenor  of  behavior,  w^hich  has 
generally  distinguished,  not  only  the  army  under 
his  immediate  command,  but  the  different  detach- 
ments and  separate  armies,  through  the  course  of 
the  war.  From  their  good  sense  and  prudence  he 
anticipates  the  happiest  consequences;  and,  while 
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be  congratulates  them  on  the  glorious  occasion, 
which  renders  tlieir  ser\4ces  in  the  field  no  longer 
necessary,  he  wishes  to  express  the  strong  obliga- 
tions he  feels  himself  under  for  the  assistance  he 
has  received  from  every  class  and  in  every  instance. 
He  presents  his  thanks  in  the  most  serious  and  af- 
fectionate manner  to  the  general  officers*  as  well 
for  their  counsel  on  many  interesting  occasions,  as 
for  their  ardor  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
plans  he  had  adopted;  to  the  commandants  of  regi- 
ments and  corps,  and  to  the  other  officers,  for  their 
great  zeal  and  attention  in  carrying  his  orders 
promptly  into  execution;  to  the  staff,  for  their 
alacrity  and  exactness  in  performing  the  duties  of 
their  several  departments;  and  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  soldiers,  for  their  ex- 
traordinary patience  and  suffering*  as  well  as  their 
invincible  fortitude  in  action.  To  the  various 
branches  of  the  army,  the  General  takes  this  last 
and  solenm  opportunity  of  professing  his  invio- 
lable attachment  and  friendship.  He  wishes  more 
than  bare  professions  were  in  his  power;  that  he 
were  really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  aU  in  future 
life.  He  flatters  himself,  however,  they  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever  could  with 
propriety  be  attempted  by  him  has  been  done* 

And  being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public 
orders,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave  in  a  short  time  of 
the  military  character^  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
the  armies  he  has  so  long  had  the  honor  to  com- 
mand, he  can  only  again  offer  in  their  behalf  his 
recommendations  to  their  grateful  countrj',  and  bis 
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prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice 
be  done  them  here^  and  niay  the  choicest  of  Heav- 
en*s  favors,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those, 
who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have  secured  in- 
numerable blessings  for  others.  With  these  wishes 
and  this  benedictions  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
about  to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of  sep- 
aration will  soon  be  drawn,  and  the  military  scene 
to  him  will  be  closed  for  ever. 


TO  THE  PSESmENT  OF  CONGRESS 

Annafous,  20  December,  1783. 

Sis, 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  my  arrival  in  this  city,  with  the  intention 
of  asking  leave  to  resign  the  commission  I  have  the 
honor  of  holding  in  their  ser\*ice»  It  is  essential 
for  me  to  know  their  pleasure,  and  in  what  man- 
ner it  will  be  most  proper  to  offer  my  resignation, 
whether  in  writing,  or  at  an  audience.  I  shall 
therefore  request  to  be  honored  with  the  necessary 
information,  that,  being  apprized  of  the  sentiments 
of  Congress,  I  may  regulate  my  conduct  accord- 
ingly.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,* 

>  A  cammitteet  composed  of  Jefferson,  Gerry,  and  McHenry, 
prepared  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  by  Congreaa: 

**  Kesolved  That  the  order  for  the  public  audience  of  General 
Washington  be  as  follows; 

*'  1.  The  President  and  members  are  to  be  seated  and  cov- 
ered and  the  Secy*  to  be  standing  by  the  side  of  the  president, 

"  2.  The  arrival  of  the  general  ia  to  be  announced  by  the 
Messenger  to  the  Secy* — who  13  thereupon  to  introduce  the  gen- 
eral attended  by  his  Aid^  to  the  hall  of  Congress. 

"  S<     The  general  being  conducted  to  a  chair  by  the  Secy,  is  to 
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TO  BABON  STEUBEN 

Ankapous,  23  December,  1788. 

My  deae  Baeon, 

Although  I  have  taken  frequent  opportunities, 
toth  in  public  and  private,  of  acknowledging  your 
great  zeal,  attention,  and  abilities^  in  performing 
the  duties  of  your  office;  yet  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
this  last  moment  of  my  public  life  to  signify,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  my  entire  approbation  of  your 
conduct,  and  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions the  public  is  under  to  you,  for  your  faithful 
and  meritorious  services. 

I  beg  j^ou  will  be  convinced^  my  dear  Sir,  that  I 
should  rejoice  if  it  could  ever  be  in  my  power  to 
serve  you  more  essentially,  than  by  expressions  of 
regard  and  affection;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  this  fare- 


be  &ea.te<]  with  an  Aid  on  each  side  standing  and  the  Secy,  is 
to  resume  his  place, 

"  4.  After  a  proper  time  for  the  arrangement  of  spectators 
ftiJence  is  to  be  ordered  by  the  Secy, — if  necessary  and  the  preai- 
dent  is  to  address  the  general  in  the  following  words: 

'* '  Sir,  The  United  States  in  Congress  as&embled  are  prepared 
to  receive  your  communicationa/ 

"  Where  upon  the  general  is  to  arise  and  address  Congress, 
after  which  he  is  to  deliver  his  Commission  and  a  copy  of  his 
address  to  the  president. 

"  5.  The  general  having  resumed  his  place  the  President  is 
to  deliver  the  answer  of  CongreBS  which  the  general  is  to  re- 
ceive standing. 

**  6.  The  President  having  finished,  the  Secy,  is  to  d^ver 
the  general  a  copy  of  the  answer  and  the  general  is  then  to  take 
his  leave, 

"When  the  general  rises  to  make  his  address  and  also  when 
he  retires  he  is  to  bow  to  Congress^  which  they  are  to  return 
by  uncovering  without  bowing.    22  December,  llBZ"^^parka. 
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well  token  of  my  sincere  friendship  and  esteem  for 
you. 

This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write,  while  I  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  my  country*  The  hour  of 
my  resignation  is  fixed  at  twelve  to  day;  after 
which,  I  shall  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  embrace 
yoUj  and  testify  the  great  esteem  and  considera- 
tion with  which  I  am*  my  dear  Baron,  &c* 


GEKEttAL.   WASHINGTON  8    ADDRESS   TO   CONGEE88    ON 

IS  COMMISSION  ^ 

Ankafous,  23  December,  1783. 


EESIGNINQ  HIS  COMMISSION  ^ 


Me.   PEESmENTj 

The  great  events,  on  which  my  resignation  de- 
pended, having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now 
the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before 
them,  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retir- 
ing from  the  Service  of  my  Country. 

Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  Independence 
and  Sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  re- 
spectable nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the 
appointment  I  accepted  with  diiBdence;  a  diffidence 
in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task, 
which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in 
the  rectitude  of   our   cause,   the   support   of   the 

^  The  original   mannscript  of  t^iis  A<ldr«3fi   in   Washington's 
ovn  writing  ia  in  the  library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
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supreme  Power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage 
of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  veri- 
fied the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  my  grati- 
tude for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  my  Countrymen, 
encreases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous 
contest. 

While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  Army  in 
general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings 
not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  ser- 
vices and  distinguished  merits  of  the  Gentlemen, 
who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the 
war.  It  was  impossible  that  the  choice  of  confiden- 
tial officers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  recommend  in 
particular  those,  who  have  continued  in  Serv^ice  to 
the  present  moment^  as  worthy  of  the  favorable 
notice  and  patronage  of  Congress- 

I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this 
last  solemn  act  of  my  official  hfe,  by  commending 
the  Interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  re- 
tire from  the  great  theatre  of  action;  and,  bidding 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ- 
ments of  pubhc  Ufe, 
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No  nobler   flgBre  ever   stood   in 
the  forefront  of  a  aation'e  life, 

John  Bichard  Gsbesn. 
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TO  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,   IN  CONGBESS 

NewbuKo,  31  March,  17S3. 

Deab  Sie, 

1  have  duly  received  your  favors  of  the  l7th  and 
24th  ultimo.  I  rejoice  most  exceedingly  that  there 
is  an  end  to  our  warfare,  and  that  such  a  field  is 
opening  to  our  view,  as  will,  with  wisdom  to  direct 
the  cultivation  of  it,  make  us  a  great,  a  respectable, 
and  happy  people;  but  it  must  be  improved  by 
other  means  than  State  politics,  and  unreasonable 
jealousies  and  prejudices,  or  (it  requires  not  the 
second  sight  to  see  that)  we  shall  be  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  and  those  European 
powers,  who  may  be  jealous  of  our  greatness  in 
union,  to  dissolve  the  confederation.  But,  to  ob- 
tain this,  although  the  way  seems  extremely  plain, 
is  not  so  easy. 

My  wish  to  see  the  union  of  these  States  estab- 
lished upon  liberal  and  permanent  principles,  and 
inclination  to  contribute  my  mite  in  pointing  out 
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the  defects  of  the  present  constitution,  are  equally 
great-  All  my  private  letters  have  teemed  with 
these  sentiments,  and,  whenever  this  topic  has  been 
the  suhject  of  conversation,  I  have  endeavored  to 
diffuse  and  enforce  them;  but  how  far  any  further 
essay  by  me  might  be  productive  of  the  wished-for 
end»  or  appear  to  arrogate  more  than  belongs  to 
me,  depends  so  much  upon  popular  opinions,  and 
the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide*  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you, 
however,  for  the  thoughts,  which  you  promised  me 
on  this  subject,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it 
convenient. 

No  man  in  the  United  States  is  or  can  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessitj^  of  a  reform  in 
our  present  confederation  than  myself.  No  man 
perhaps  has  felt  the  bad  effects  of  it  more  sensibly; 
for  to  the  defects  thereof,  and  want  of  powers  in 
Congress,  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  prolongation 
of  the  war,  and  consequently  the  expenses  oc- 
casioned by  it  More  than  half  the  perplexities  I 
have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  command^  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  and  distress 
of  the  army,  have  their  origin  here.  But  still, 
the  prejudices  of  some,  the  designs  of  others, 
and  the  mere  machinery  of  the  majority,  make  ad- 
dress and  management  necessary  to  give  weight 
to  opinions,  which  are  to  combat  the  doctrines  of 
those  different  classes  of  men  in  the  field  of 
politics. 

I  would  have  been  more  full  on  this  subject,  but 
the  bearer  (in  the  clotliing  department)  is  waiting 
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I  wish  you  may  understand  what  I  have  written.    I 

am,  etc/    •    «    * 


k 


TO  THE   MAfiQUlS   DE   LArAYETTE 

Head-Qas.,  NEWBtfEG,  5  April,  1783. 
£iY  DEAR  MaBQS., 

*  *  *  We  stand,  now,  an  Independent  People, 
and  have  yet  to  learn  political  Tactics.  We  are 
placed  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  and  have 
a  character  to  establish;  but  how  we  shall  acquit 
ourselves,  time  must  discover.  The  probability  (at 
least  I  fear  it),  is  that  local  or  State  politics  will 
interfere  too  much  with  the  more  liberal  and  exten- 
sive plan  of  government^  which  ^\isdom  and  fore- 
sight, freed  from  the  mist  of  prejudice,  would 
dictate;  and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  many  blun- 
ders in  treading  this  boundless  theatre,  before  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  any  perfection  in  this  art;  in  a 
word,  that  the  experience,  which  is  purchased  at  the 
price  of  difficulties  and  distress,  will  alone  convince 
us  that  the  honor,  poorer,  and  true  Interest  of  this 
Country  must  be  measured  by  a  Continental  scale, 
and  that  every  departure  therefrom  weakens  the 
Union,  and  may  ultimately  break  the  band  that 
holds  us  together.  To  avert  these  evils,  to  form  a 
Constitution,  that  will  give  consistency,  stability, 

*  "It  remains  only  for  the  States  to  be  wise,  and  to  establish 
their  independence  on  the  basis  of  an  inviolable,  efficacious  union, 
and  a  firm  confederation,  which  may  prevent  their  being  made 
the  sport  of  European  policy.  May  heaven  give  thera  wisdom 
to  adopt  the  measures  Btill  necessary  for  this  important  pur- 
pose."— WiuhinffUm  to  Major-General  Greene,  31  March,  1783. 
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and  dignity  to  the  Union,  and  sufficient  powers 

the  great  Council  of  the  nation  for  general  pur- 

poseSf  is  a  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  every 

man,  who  wishes  w^ell  to  his  Country,  and  will  meet 

with  my  aid  as  far  as  it  can  be  rendered  in  the 

private  walks  of  Ufe;  for  hence  forward  my  mind 

shall  be  unbent  and  I  will  endeavor  to  glide  gently 

down  the  stream  of  Hfe  till  I  come  to  that  abyss 

from  whence  no  traveller  is  permitted  to  return. 
*   ♦   * 


TO  DE,  WTTiTATw  GOEDON 

Heai>  Quarters,  NswBimG: 
8  July,  1783. 

Ceas  SiEs 

*  *  *  It  now  rests  with  the  Confederated 
Powers,  by  the  line  of  conduct  they  mean  to  adopt, 
to  make  this  Country  great,  happy,  and  respect- 
able; or  to  sink  it  into  littleness — worse  perhaps — 
into  Anarchy  and  confusion;  for  certain  I  am*  that 
unless  adequate  Powers  are  given  to  Congress  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Federal  Union,  that 
we  shall  soon  moulder  into  dust  and  become  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  Europe^  if  we  are  not  made 
the  sport  of  their  Politicks.  To  suppose  that  the 
general  concerns  of  this  Country  can  be  directed 
by  thirteen  heads,  or  one  head  without  competent 
powers,  is  a  solecism,  the  had  effects  of  which  every 
man  who  has  had  the  practical  knowledge  to  judge 
from,  that  I  have,  is  fully  convinced  of;  tho'  none 
perhaps  has  felt  them  in  so  forcible  and  distressing 
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a  degree.  The  People  at  large,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  action,  who  only  know  that  the 
machine  was  kept  in  motion,  and  that  they  are  at 
last  arrived  at  the  first  object  of  their  wishes,  are 
satisfied  with  the  event,  without  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  slow  progress  to  it,  or  of  the  expences 
which  have  accrued,  and  which  they  have  been  un- 
willing to  pay — great  part  of  which  has  arisen  from 
that  want  of  energy  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  I  am  complaining  of,  and  which  I  wish  to 
see  given  to  it  by  a  Convention  of  the  People,  in- 
stead of  hearing  it  remarked  that,  as  we  have 
worked  through  an  arduous  contest  with  the  pow- 
ers Congress  already  have  (but  which,  by  the  by, 
have  been  gradually  diminishing,)  why  should  they 
be  invested  with  more? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  invisible  workings  of 
Providence,  which  has  conducted  us  through  diffi- 
culties where  no  human  foresight  could  point  the 
way;  it  will  appear  evident  to  a  close  examiner, 
that  there  has  been  a  concatenation  of  causes  to 
produce  this  event;  which  in  all  probability,  at  no 
time,  or  imder  any  other  circumstances,  will  com- 
bine again — We  deceive  ourselves  therefore  by  the 
mode  of  reasoning,  and,  what  would  be  much  worse, 
we  may  bring  ruin  upon  ourselves  by  attempting 
to  carry  it  into  practice. 

We  are  known  by  no  other  diaracter  among  na- 
tions than  as  the  United  States — Massachusetts  or 
Virginia  is  no  better  defined^  nor  any  more  thought 
of  by  Foreign  Powers  than  the  County  of 
Worcester  in   Massachusetts   is   by   Virginia,   or 
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Gloucester  County  in  Virginia  is  by  Massachusetts, 
(respectable  as  they  are);  and  yet  these  counties 
with  as  much  propriety  might  oppose  themselves 
to  the  Laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are,  as  an 
Individual  State  can  oppose  itself  to  the  Federal 
Government,  by  which  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  bound. 
Each  of  these  counties  has,  no  doubt,  its  local 
polity  and  Interests.  These  should  be  attended 
to,  and  brought  before  their  respective  legislatures 
with  all  the  force  their  importance  merits;  but 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  general  Inter- 
est of  the  State,  when  superior  considerations  pre- 
ponderate in  favor  of  the  w^hole,  their  voices  should 
be  heard  no  more.  So  should  it  be  with  individual 
States  when  compared  to  the  Union,  otherwise  I 
think  it  may  properly  be  asked  for  what  purpose 
do  we  farcically  pretend  to  be  United?  Why  do 
Congress  spend  months  together  in  deliberating 
upon,  debating,  and  digesting  plans,  which  are 
made  as  palatable,  and  as  wholesome  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  admit  of,  when  some  States  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  others  regard  them  but  partially; 
by  which  means  all  those  evils  which  proceed  from 
delay^  are  felt  by  the  whole;  while  the  compliant 
States  are  not  only  suffering  by  these  neglects,  but 
in  many  instances  are  injured  most  capitally  by 
their  own  exertions;  which  are  wasted  for  want  of 
the  united  effort.  A  hundred  thousand  men,  com- 
ing one  after  another,  cannot  move  a  Ton  weight; 
but  the  united  strength  of  50  would  transport  it 
with  ease.     So  has  it  been  with  great  part  of  the 
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expence  which  has  been  incurred  [in]  this  War*  In 
a  word,  I  think  the  blood  and  treasure,  which  has 
been  spent  in  it,  has  been  lavished  to  little  purpose, 
unless  we  can  be  better  cemented;  and  that  is  not 
to  be  effected  while  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sovereign  Power. 

To  me  it  would  seem  not  more  absurd,  to  hear  a 
traveller,  who  was  setting  out  on  a  long  joumeyt 
declare  he  would  take  no  money  in  his  pocket  to 
defray  the  Expences  of  it,  but  rather  depend  upon 
Chance  and  Charity,  lest  he  should  misapply  it — 
than  are  the  expressions  of  so  much  fear  of  the 
powers  and  means  of  Congress. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  who  are  Congress?  are  they 
not  the  creatures  of  the  People,  amenable  to  them 
for  their  conduct,  and  dependent  from  day  to  day 
on  their  breath?  Where  then  can  be  the  danger  of 
giving  them  such  Powers  as  are  adequate  to  the 
great  ends  of  Government,  and  to  all  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Confederation  (I  repeat  the  word 
general,  because  I  am  no  advocate  for  their  having 
to  do  with  the  particular  policy  of  any  state,  further 
than  it  concerns  the  Union  at  large)  ?  What  may 
be  the  consequences  if  they  have  not  these  Powers, 
I  am  at  no  loss  to  guess;  and  deprecate  the  worst; 
for  sure  I  am,  we  shall,  in  a  little  time  become  as 
contemptible  in  the  great  scale  of  Politicks,  as  we 
k  now  have  it  in  our  power  to  be  respectable-  And 
Y  that,  when  the  band  of  Union  gets  once  broken, 
I  every  thing  ruinous  to  our  future  prospects  is  to 
I  be  apprehended.  The  best  that  can  come  of  it, 
I      in  my  humble  opinion  is,  that  we  shall  sink  into 
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obscurity,  unless  our  Civil  broils  should  keep  us 
in  remembrance  and  fill  the  page  of  history  with 
the  direful  consequences  of  them. 

You  say  that.  Congress  loose  time  by  pressing 
a  mode  that  does  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  the 
People,  and  will  thereby,  endanger  the  Union,  and 
that  it  is  the  quantum  they  want.  Permit  me  to 
ask  if  the  quantum  has  not  already  been  de- 
manded ?  Whether  it  has  been  obtained  ?  and 
whence  proceeds  the  accumulated  evils,  and  poig- 
nant distresses  of  many  of  the  pubUc  Creditors 
— particularly  in  the  Army?  For  my  own  part  I 
hesitate  not  a  moment  to  confess,  that  I  see  nothing 
wherein  the  Union  is  endangered  by  the  late 
requisition  of  that  body,  but  a  prospect  of  much 
good,  justice,  and  prosperity  from  the  compliance 
with  it,  I  know  of  no  tax  more  convenient,  none 
so  agreeable,  as  that  which  every  man  may  pay,— 
or  let  it  alone,  as  his  convenience,  abihties,  or  In- 
clination shall  prompt.  I  am  therefore  a  warm 
friend  to  the  impost. 


#    «    • 


TO  BENJAMIN    HARBISON,  QOVEENOR   OF   VTRGINIA 
Mount  Vdinon,  18  January*  1784. 

My  DEAE  Sm, 

*  *  *  That  the  prospect  before  us  is,  as  you 
justly  observe,  fair,  none  can  deny;  but  what  use 
we  shall  make  of  it  is  exceedingly  problematical; 
not  but  that  I  believe  all  things  will  come  right  at 
last,  but  like  a  young  heir,  come  a  little  prematurely 
to  a  large  inheritance,  we  shall  wanton  and  run 
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riot  until  we  have  brought  our  reputation  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  then  like  him  shall  have  to  labor 
with  the  current  of  opinion^  when  compelled  per- 
haps to  do  what  prudence  and  common  policy 
pointed  out,  as  plain  as  any  problem  in  Euclid,  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  disinclination  of  the  individual  States  to 
yield  competent  powers  to  Congress  for  the  federal 
government,  their  unreasonable  jealousy  of  that 
body  and  of  one  another,  and  the  disposition,  which 
seems  to  pervade  each,  of  being  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  within  itself,  will,  if  there  is  not  a  change 
in  the  system,  be  our  downfall  as  a  nation.  This  is 
as  clear  to  me  as  the  A,  B,  C;  and  I  think  we  have 
opposed  Great  Britain,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
present  state  of  peace  and  independency,  to  very 
little  purpose,  if  we  cannot  conquer  our  own  pre- 
judices. The  powers  of  Europe  begin  to  see  this, 
and  our  newly  acquired  friends,  the  British,  are 
already  and  professedly  acting  upon  this  ground; 
and  wisely  too,  if  we  are  determined  to  persevere 
hi  our  folly.  They  know  that  individual  opposi- 
tion to  their  measures  is  futile,  and  boast  that  we 
are  not  sufficiently  imited  as  a  nation  to  give  a 
general  onel  Is  not  the  indignity  alone  of  this 
declaration,  while  we  are  in  the  very  act  of  peace- 
making and  conciliation,  sufficient  to  stimulate  us 
to  vest  more  extensive  and  adequate  powers  in  the 
sovereign  of  these  United  States? 

For  my  own  part,  although  I  am  returned  to, 
and  am  now  mingled  with,  the  class  of  private 
citizens,  and  like  them  must  suffer  all  the  evils  of 


\H)ty  ikfe  fmr  rcrpraKBtafaveSv  giiv  A^h  ii— p  U  iit 
rrm  ff^  flll  fedend  pcirpom»  mppavt  llicm  in 
1 4$m  €%emm  tbertof,  and,  bsthr,  to  compd  tfaem 
tIflM  •ttmdgnre  io  Coogms  during  tfadr  dde- 

f(Ati//n/     ^rhene  things,  under  the  pres^it 


f^'lMMlf  hmi  Hm  trcatr  [of  p«ace  witb  Qtvat  Bntein] 
rlaMI  Wirtiad  wficn  iwT«r«]  d«lcffttes  «bo  Itad  come  to  AimapoKg 
iftr  dtti  UBpffrimni  art  retimed  to  thdr  respeeiiTe  States. 
Om  WM  oUSgiid  to  fo  home  to  t&k«  care  of  his  siclc  child;  &n* 
to  msrrff  a  third  had  very  pressuiK  personal  bufiiiiCBS. 
I  AMI  MM  who  told  m«  that  hit  wife  called  hiro  back.  It  is  thui 
thai  th«  fadaral  aaiiambly  li  scattered;  and  since  the  ratifica- 
%Um  hat  tak*n  p\Mcm,  it  has  no  longer  be«ti  possible  to  form  a 
f/Ffiff***  of  nir)«  8uteft;  and  yet  that  number  is  required  to  de- 
•UIm  Ui«  moHt  Important  uifairN*  Th«  others  a^r^  left  to  th« 
du'-lnlfrn  of  Mvan  Btatos,  but  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
ftrlriKlnir  Ui«m  tog«th«r|  and  when  they  do  meet^  they  hardly 
d«»  Hiiy  IniflntM,  bM'nUM  It  in  rarely  that  the  seven  States  when 
pruwint  vote  unftnlmoUHly.  In  this  w&y  the  time  has  passed 
Ih*  miinth  nf  June  Initt.  Almont  no  business  has  been 
i|  nnd  thurii  Ir  no  proRpect  of  a.  change  for  the  better.     Dele- 
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for  and  terniination  of  elections,  aided  by  annual 
instead  of  constant  sessions,  would,  or  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly mistaken,  make  us  one  of  the  most 
wealthy,  happy,  respectable,  and  powerful  nations^ 
that  ever  inhabited  the  terrestrial  globe.  Without 
them,  we  shall,  in  my  opinion,  soon  be  every  thing 
which  is  the  direct  reverse  of  them.    *   *    * 


TO  JAMES  McHENRYj  IN  CONGBESd 

MODNT  Vexnon^  22  Augusti  17S&. 

Dear  Sir, 

*  ♦  *  As  I  have  ever  been  &  friend  to  adequate 
powers  of  Congress,  without  which  it  is  evident  to 
me  we  never  shall  establish  a  national  character*  or 
be  considered  as  on  a  respectable  footing  by  the 
powers  of  Europe,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  in  sentiment  not  to  enlarge  them  for  the  regu- 
lating of  commerce,  I  have  neither  time  nor 
abilities  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  sub' 
ject;  but  it  should  seem  to  me,  that  your  arguments 
against  it,  principally  tliat  some  States  may  be 
more  benefited  than  others  by  a  commercial  regu- 
lation, apply  to  every  matter  of  general  utility. 
Can  there  be  a  case  enumerated,  in  which  this  argu- 
ment has  not  its  force  in  greater  or  less  degree? 

e&tea  truly  attached  to  the  public  cause  are  in  despair.  Some 
Wish  confess  to  adjourn;  others  speak  of  a  removal  to  Tren- 
ton |  several  regret  Philadelphia.  But  this  diversity  of  opinion 
hardly  permits  the  hope  that  any  one  of  the  proposals  will 
prevail  J  and  congress  appears  to  be  condemned  for  some  time 
longer  to  ita  present  uulUty,**— Luzerne  to  Rayneval^  13  Febru* 
ary^  I7S4.  Luzeme  was  the  minister  of  France  to  the  United 
States. 
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We  are  either  a  united  people  under  ooe  bead  and 
for  federal  purposes,  or  we  are  thirteen  inde^ 
pendent  sovereignties,  eternally  counteracting  eacii 
other.  If  the  former^  whatever  such  a  majoritr  of 
the  States,  as  the  constitution  points  aut»  conceives 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  should^  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  submitted  to  by  the  minority. 
Let  the  southern  States  always  be  represented;  let 
them  act  more  in  union ;  let  tbem  declare  freely  and 
boldly  what  is  for  the  interest  of,  and  what  is  pre- 
judicial to,  their  constituents;  and  there  will,  there 
must  be,  an  accommodatiag  spirit  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  navigation  act,  this  in  a  particular 
manner  ought,  and  will  doubtless  be  attended  to. 
If  the  assent  of  nine,  or  as  some  propose  of  eleven 
States,  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a  commer- 
cial system^  it  insures  this  measure,  or  it  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Wherein  then  lies  the  danger?  But  if  your 
fears  are  in  danger  of  being  realized,  cannot  cer- 
tain provisos  in  the  ordinance  guard  against  the 
evil;  I  see  no  difficulty  in  this,  if  the  southern  dele- 
gates would  give  their  attendance  in  Congress,  and 
follow  the  example,  if  it  should  be  set  them,  of 
banging  together  to  counteract  combinations.  I 
confess  to  you  candidly,  that  I  can  foresee  no  evil 
greater  tiian  disunion;  than  those  unreasonable 
jealousies,  (I  say  unreasonable^  because  I  would 
have  a  proper  jealousy  always  awake,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  watch  to  prevent  individual 
States  from  infracting  the  constitution  with  im- 
punity,) which  are  continually  poisoning  our  minds 
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and  filling  them  with  imaginary  evils  to  the  pre- 
vention of  real  ones. 

As  you  have  asked  the  question,  I  answer,  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  enter  upon  a  war  of  imposts 
with  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  power; 
hut  we  are  certain,  that  this  war  has  been  waged 
against  us  by  the  former;  professedly  upon  a  be- 
lief that  we  never  could  unite  in  opposition  to  it; 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to, 
or  at  least  of  stopping  the  increase  of  it,  but  to 
convince  them  of  the  contrary.*     Our  trade,  in  all 


^  On  July  2,  1783.  a  British  Order  in  Council  waa  issued  con- 
fining the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Weat  Indies  to  British  ahipSi  British-built.  "  This  proclama- 
tion/' said  John  Adams,  "  is  issued  in  full  confidence  that  the 
United  States  cannot  a^ee  to  act  as  one  nation/'  As  the  trade 
in  sugar  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  was 
quite  considerable,  this  was  a  serious  blow  to  American  com- 
mereial  interests.  Furthermore,  in  trading  directly  with  Great 
Britain,  American  vessels  could  be  employed  in  transporting 
only  the  commodities  of  the  States  of  which  their  owners  were 
citizens.  Great  Britain  would  recognize  a  Massachusetts  ship 
or  a  Virginia  ship,  but  not  an  American  ship.  That  the  British 
government  appreciated  the  inability  of  Congress  to  enact  sat- 
isfactory commercial  regulations  is  shown  by  the  reply  of  tho 
Duke  of  Dorset  to  the  American  commissioners,  March  26, 
1786,  when  they  informed  him  that  they  were  ready  to  make 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  his  government:  "I  have  been  in- 
structed to  learn  from  you,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  real  nature 
of  the  powers  with  which  you  are  invested;  whether  you  are 
merely  commissioned  by  Congress,  or  have  received  separate 
powers  from  the  separate  States.  The  apparent  determination 
of  the  respective  States  to  regulate  their  own  separate  inter- 
estfi  renders  it  absolutely  necessary,  toward  forming  a  per- 
manent system  of  commerce,  that  my  court  should  be  informed 
how  far  the  commiBsioners  can  be  duly  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  engagements  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  of  the  States  to  render  totally  fruitless  and 
Ltieffectual." 
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points  of  view,  is  as  essential  to  Great  Britain,  as 
hers  is  to  us;  and  she  will  exchange  it  upon  recipi*o- 
cal  and  liberal  terms,  if  better  cannot  be  ha4*  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  I  think,  that  the  carrying 
business  will  devolve  wholly  on  the  States  you  have 
named,  or  remain  long  with  them  if  it  should;  for 
either  Great  Britain  will  depart  from  her  present 
contracted  systeni,  or  the  policy  of  the  southern 
States  in  framing  the  act  of  navigation,  or  by  laws 
passed  by  themselves  individually,  will  devise  ways 
and  means  to  encourage  seamen  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  product  of  their  respective  countries 
or  for  the  encouragement  of.  But,  admitting  the 
contrary,  if  the  Union  is  considered  as  permanent, 
and  on  this  I  presume  all  superstructures  are  built, 
had  we  not  better  encourage  seamen  among  our- 
selves, with  less  imports,  than  divide  it  with  for- 
eigners, and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  them  ruin 
our  merchants,  and  greatly  injuring  the  mass  of 
our  citizens. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  I  foresee,  or  think  I  do  it, 
the  many  advantages  which  will  arise  from  giving 
powers  of  this  kind  to  Congress  (if  a  sufficient 
number  of  States  are  required  to  exercise  them), 
without  any  evil,  save  that  which  may  proceed  from 
inattention,  or  want  of  wisdom  in  the  formation  of 
the  act;  whilst,  without  them,  we  stand  in  a  ridicu- 
lous point  of  view  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  with  whom  we  are  attempting  to  enter  into 
commercial  treaties,  without  means  of  carrj-ing 
them  into  effect;  who  must  see  and  feel,  that  the 
Union  or  the  States  individually  are  sovereigns,  as 
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best  suits  their  purposes;  in  a  word^  that  we  are  one 
nation  today  and  thirteen  tomorrow.  Who  will 
treat  with  us  on  such  terms — but  perhaps  I  have 
gone  too  far  and  therefore  will  only  add,  that  Mrs. 
Washington  offers  her  compliments  and  best 
wishes  for  you,  and  that  with  great  esteem  and  re- 
gard, I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.^ 


TO  JAMES  WABEEN 

MouwT  Vebnon,  7  October,  1786. 
Dear  Sia, 

The  assurances  of  your  friendship,  after  a  silence 
of  more  than  six  years,  are  extremely  pleasing  to 
me*  Friendship,  formed  under  the  circumstances 
that  ours  commenced  are  not  easily  eradicated ;  and 
I  can  assure  you,  that  mine  has  undergone  no 
diminution.  Every  occasion,  therefore,  of  renew- 
ing it  will  give  me  pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
at  all  times  to  hear  of  your  welfare. 

^ "  Great  Britain,  in  her  cominerdal  policy  is  acting  the  eam© 
unwiee  part,  with  respect  to  herself,  which  seems  to  have  in- 
fluenced all  her  councils;  and  thereby  is  defeating  her  own  ends: 
—the  restriction  of  our  trade,  and  her  heavy  imposts  on  the 
staple  commoditiea  of  this  country,  will  I  conceive,  inum^diately 
produce  powers  in  Congress  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  Union; 
which,  more  than  probably  would  not  have  been  obtained  with- 
out in  half  a  century.  The  mercantile  interests  of  the  tohole 
Union  are  endeavoring  to  effect  this,  &  will  no  donbt  succeed; 
they  see  the  necessity  of  a  controuling  power,  and  the  futility^ 
indeed  the  absurdity,  of  each  State's  enacting  Laws  for  this 
purpose  independent  of  one  another.^ — This  will  be  the  case  also, 
after  a  while,  in  all  matters  of  common  concern; — It  is  to  be 
regretted,  1  confess,  that  Democratica!  States  must  always  feel 
before  they  can  aev^ —  it  is  this  that  makes  their  QovemmentA 
slow — bijt  the  people  will  be  right  at  \&Bt."^^W  ashing  ton  to  th« 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  25  July^  1785. 


*S6  George  Washington 

The  war,  as  you  have  very  justly  observed,  has 
terminated  most  advantageously  for  America,  and 
a  fair  field  is  presented  to  our  view;  but  I  confess  to 
you  freely,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  do  not  think  we 
possess  wisdom  or  justice  enough  to  cultivate  it 
properly*  lUiberality,  jealousy,  and  local  policy 
mix  too  much  in  all  our  public  councils  for  the  good 
government  of  the  UnioUp  In  a  word,  the  confed- 
eration appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a 
shadow  without  the  substance,  and  Congress  a 
nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being  little  at- 
tended to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics^  in* 
deed  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  ia 
nature,  that  we  should  confederate  as  a  nation,  and 
yet  be  afraid  to  give  the  rulers  of  that  nation  who 
are  the  creatures  of  our  making,  appointed  for  a 
limited  and  short  duration,  and  who  are  amenable 
for  every  action  and  recallable  at  any  moment,  and 
are  subject  to  all  the  evils^  which  they  may  be  in- 
strumental in  producing,  suflScient  powers  to  order 
and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  same.  By  such  policy 
as  this  the  wheels  of  government  are  clogged,  and 
our  brightest  prospects,  and  that  high  expectation, 
whicli  was  entertained  of  us  by  the  wondering 
world,  are  turned  into  astonishment;  and  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  we  stood,  we  are  descending 
into  the  vale  of  confusion  and  darkness* 

That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  one  of 
the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admits, 
in  my  hunxble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would 
but  pursue  a  mse,  just,  and  liberal  policy  towards 
one  anottier,  and  keep  good  faith  with  the  rest  of 
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the  world*  That  our  resources  are  ample  and  in- 
creasing, none  can  deny;  but,  while  they  are 
grudgingly  applied,  or  not  applied  at  all,  we  give 
a  vital  stab  to  public  faith,  and  shall  sink,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  into  contempt. 

It  has  long  been  a  speculative  question  among 
philosophers  and  w^se  men,  whether  foreign  com- 
merce is  of  real  advantage  to  any  country;  that  is, 
whether  the  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  corruptions, 
which  are  introduced  along  with  it,  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  convenience  and  wealth  which  it 
brings  with  it.  But  the  decision  of  this  question  is 
of  very  little  importance  to  us.  We  have  abund- 
ajit  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  the  spirit  for  trade, 
which  pervades  these  States,  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
It  behoves  us  then  to  establish  just  principles;  and 
this,  any  more  than  other  matters  of  national 
concern,  cannot  be  done  by  thirteen  heads  dif- 
ferently constructed  and  organized.  The  neces- 
sity, therefore,  of  a  controlling  power  is  obvious; 
and  why  it  should  be  withheld  is  beyond  my 
comprehension,   *   *   * 


TO  TH£  MARaUIS  DE  LATAYErTE 

Mount  Vebnom,  10  May,  1786. 
My  dear  Maiquis, 

*  *  *  The  account  of  and  observations  which 
you  have  made  on  the  policy  and  practice  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  respecting 
these  States,  I  was  but  too  well  informed  and  con- 
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vinced  of  before.  Unhappily  for  us,  though  their 
accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  our  conduct 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  democratical  governments,  that  the  people, 
not  always  seeing  and  frequently  misledj  must  of- 
ten feel  before  they  can  act  right;  but  then  evils 
of  this  nature  seldom  fail  to  work  their  own  cure* 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  nevertheless,  that  the  remedies 
are  so  slow,  and  that  those,  who  may  wish  to  apply 
them  seasonably,  are  not  attended  to  before  they 
suffer  in  person,  in  interest,  and  in  reputation*  I 
am  not  without  hopes,  that  matters  will  take  a  more 
favorable  turn  in  the  federal  constitution.  The 
discerning  part  of  the  community  have  long  since 
seen  the  necessity  of  giving  adequate  powers  to 
Congress  for  national  purposes,  and  the  ignorant 
and  designing  must  yield  to  it  ere  long.  Several 
late  acts  of  the  different  legislatures  have  a  ten- 
dency thereto.  Among  these  the  impost,  which  is 
now  acceded  to  by  every  State  in  the  Union, 
(though  clogged  a  little  by  that  of  New  York,) 
will  enable  Congress  to  support  the  national  credit 
in  pecuniary  matters  better  than  it  has  been  ^  ; 
whilst  a  measure,  in  which  this  State  has  taken  the 
lead  at  its  last  session,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give 
efficient  powers  to  that  body  for  all  commercial 


1  This  refers  to  the  amendment  to  the  Arfcicleii  of  Confedera- 
tion submitted  to  the  States  in  1783  by  which  Congress  was 
ai^thorized  to  impose  certain  duties  on  imports,  the  total  pro- 
ceeds  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  interest  thereon.  All  the  States  save  New  York 
accepted  the  amendment-  Washingrton's  confidence  in  that  Stat* 
watt  misplaced*    It  reject«d  the  amendment  FebruAiy  IC,  1787. 
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purposes*  This  is  a  nomination  of  some  of  its  first 
characters  to  meet  other  commissioners  from  the 
several  States,  in  order  to  consider  of  and  decide 
upon  such  powers,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
sovereign  power  of  them  to  act  under;  which  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  respective  legislatures  at  their 
autiminal  sessions,  for,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  final 
adoption;  thereby  avoiding  those  tedious  and  fu- 
tile deliberations,  which  result  from  recommenda- 
tions and  partial  concurrences,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  places  it  at  once  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
meet  European  nations  upon  decisive  and  equal 
ground.  All  the  legislatures,  which  I  have  heard 
from,  have  come  into  the  proposition,  and  have 
made  very  judicious  appointments.  Much  good 
is  expected  from  this  measure,  and  it  is  regretted 
by  many,  that  more  objects  were  not  embraced  by 
the  meeting.^  A  general  convention  is  talked  of  by 
many  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  correcting 
the  defects  of  the  federal  government;  but  whilst 
this  is  the  wish  of  some,  it  is  the  dread  of  others, 
from  an  opinion  that  matters  are  not  yet  suflSciently 
ripe  for  such  an  event.^    ♦   «  * 

I "  My  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  federal  government 
are  wetl  known.  Publicly  and  privately  have  they  been  com- 
municated without  reserve;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  there  ia 
more  wickedness  than  ignorance  in  the  conduct  of  the  States, 
or,  in  other  words^  In  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  too  much 
influence  in  the  government  of  them;  and  until  the  curtain  ia 
withdrawn,  and  the  private  views  and  selfish  principles,  upon 
which  these  men  act,  are  exposed  to  public  notice,  I  have  little 
hope  of  amendment  without  another  convulsion*"^ — Waahington 
to  Henry  Lee,  5  April,  1786. 

■Here  again  Washington's  expectations  were  disappointed* 
At  the  Annapolis  Convention,  which  met  in  September,  1786» 
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TO  JQH^  JAY 


Mount  Vebnon,  18  May^  1786. 

Deab  Sie, 

*  *  *  I  coincide  perfectly  in  sentiment  with 
you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  there  are  errors  in  our  na- 
tional government,  which  call  for  correction;  loudly, 
I  would  add;  but  I  shall  find  myself  happily 
mistaken  if  the  remedies  are  at  hand.  We  are  cer- 
tainly in  a  delicate  situation;  but  my  fear  is,  that 
the  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  misled  to  retract 
from  error.  To  be  plainer,  I  think  there  is  more 
wickedness  than  ignorance  mixed  in  our  councils. 
Under  this  impression  I  scarcely  know  what  opin- 
ion to  entertain  of  a  general  convention.  That  it 
is  necessary  to  revise  and  amend  the  articles  of 
confederation,  I  entertain  no  doubt;  but  what  may 
be  the  consequences  of  such  an  attempt  is  doubtful. 
Yet  something  must  be  done,  or  the  fabric  must 
fall,  for  it  certainly  is  tottering- 
Ignorance  and  design  are  difficult  to  combat. 
Out  of  these  proceed  illiberal  sentiments,  improper 
jealousies,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  oftentimes  in 
republican  governments  must  be  sorely  felt  before 
they  can  be  removed.  The  former,  that  is  ignor- 
ance, being  a  fit  soil  for  the  latter  to  work  in,  tools 

only  five  States  were  represented,  and  when  tKe  menibers  as-* 
eemb^ed  they  felt  so  hampered  by  the  indifference  of  the  absent 
States  that  they  did  nothing  but  adopt  an  address,  prepared 
by  Alexander  Hantilton,  urging  Congress  to  catl  another  con- 
vention the  following  year  for  the  consideration  of  the  defect* 
of  the  existing  government  For  Hamilton's  address,  &ee  his 
Works  (Lodge,  editor),  i*,  319,  and  Evans,  Writinga  of 
HamilUm. 
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are  employed  by  them  which  a  generous  mind 
would  disdain  to  use;  and  which  nothing  but  time, 
and  their  own  puerile  or  wicked  productions,  can 
show  the  inefEcacy  and  dangerous  tendency  of.  I 
think  often  of  our  situation,  and  view  it  with  con- 
cern. From  the  high  ground  we  stood  upoOj  from 
the  plain  path  which  invited  our  footsteps,  to  be  so 
fallen  I  so  lost  I  it  is  really  mortifying.  But  virtue, 
I  fear,  has  in  a  great  degree  taken  its  departure 
from  our  landi  and  the  want  of  a  disposition  to  do 
justice  is  the  source  of  the  national  embarrass- 
ments; for,  whatever  guise  or  colorings  are  given 
to  them,  this  I  apprehend  is  the  origin  of  the  evils 
we  now  feel,  and  probably  shall  labor  under  for 
some  time  yet  With  respectful  compliments  to 
Mrs,  Jay,  and  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship,  I 
ain>  dear  Sir,  &&^ 


TO  JOHN  JAT 

Mount  VcbnoNj  1  Auguat^  1786. 

Deas  Sis, 

I  have  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  in- 
teresting letter  of  the  27th  of  June,  as  well  as  for 

* "  Is  it  not  among  the  most  unaccotintabU  things  in  nature, 
that  the  representation  of  a  great  country  should  generally  be 
so  thin  as  not  to  be  able  to  execute  the  functions  of  government? 
To  "what  is  this  to  be  ascribed?  Is  it  the  result  of  political 
nmnoeiivre  in  Bome  States,  or  is  it  owing  to  supineness  or  want 
of  meanat  Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  it  is  shameful  and 
diBguBting-  In  a  word^  it  hurts  us.  Our  character  aa  a  na- 
tion is  dwindling;  and  what  it  must  come  to,  if  a  change  should 
not  soon  take  place,  our  enemies  have  foretold;  for  in  truth  we 
aeem  either  not  capable,  or  not  willing,  to  take  care  of  our- 
^ly^."— Washington  to   Wiliiam   Grajfson,  26  July,   1786. 
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the  other  communications  you  had  the  goodness  to 
make  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sorry  to  be  assured, 
of  what  indeed  I  had  little  doubt  before,  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  violating  the  treaty  in  some 
instances.^  What  a  misfortune  it  is,  the  British 
should  have  so  well  grounded  a  pretext  for  their 
palpable  Infractions!  And  what  a  disgraceful 
part,  out  of  the  choice  of  difficulties  before  us,  are 
we  to  actt 

Your  sentiments,  that  our  affairs  are  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  crisis,  accord  with  my  own<  What 
the  event  will  be,  is  also  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
foresight.  We  have  errors  to  correct.  We  have 
probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  na- 
ture in  forming  our  confederation.  Experience 
has  taught  us,  that  men  will  not  adopt  and  carry 
into  execution   measures  the  best  calculated   for 

^  One  of  the  most  £;1ari]ig^  evidences  of  the  weakness  of  Gon^ 
gn^sfl  was  itfl  inability  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  B ritain.  Th e  treaty  st i  pul ated  th at  Confess  should 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  States  to  pass  acts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  loyalists  who  desired  to  resume  their  residences  in  the 
States.  Congress  kept  its  promise,  hut  most  of  the  States 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request.  Many  of  the  loyalists 
who  returned  found  their  property  confiscated,  and  they  could 
obtain  no  relief.  The  treaty  also  stipulated  that  private  debts 
due  to  British  subjects  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  should  be 
paid.  But  several  of  the  States  had  already  passed  laws  for 
the  confiscation  of  such  debts,  and  Massachusetts  and  Penn> 
aylvania  enacted  similar  acts  even  after  the  treaty  was  made. 
The  British  govemraent  then  declared  that  it  would  retain 
possession  of  the  posts  on  the  frontier  tinttl  theae  obstacles  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  were  removed.  Similar  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  enforcing  treaties  with  other  countries. 
"  The  files  of  Congress/*  wrote  Madison,  "  contain  complaints 
already  from  almost  every  nation  with  which  treaties  have  been 
formed." 
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their  own  good,  without  the  intervention  of  a  coer- 
cive power*  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exist  long 
as  a  nation  without  having  lodged  some  where  a 
power,  which  vnU  pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as 
energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority  of  the  State 
governments  extends  over  the  several  States. 

To  be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  constituted 
OS  that  body  is»  with  ample  authorities  for  national 
purposes^  appears  to  me  the  very  climax  of  popu- 
lar absurdity  and  madness.  Could  Congress  exert 
them  for  the  detriment  of  the  public,  without  in- 
juring themselves  in  an  equal  or  greater  pro- 
portion? Are  not  their  interests  inseparably 
connected  with  those  of  their  constituents?  By  the 
rotation  of  appointment,  must  they  not  mingle  fre- 
quently with  the  mass  of  citizens?  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  possessed  of  the 
powers  before  described,  that  the  individual  mem- 
bers would  be  induced  to  use  them,  on  many  oc- 
casions, very  timidly  and  inefflcaciously  for  fear  of 
losing  their  popularity  and  future  election?  We 
must  take  hiunan  nature  as  we  find  it.  Perfection 
falls  not  to  the  share  of  mortals.  Many  are  of 
opinion,  that  Congress  have  too  frequently  made 
use  of  the  suppliant,  humble  tone  of  requisition  in 
applications  to  the  States,  when  they  had  a  right 
to  assert  their  imperial  dignity  and  command  obedi- 
ence* Be  that  as  it  may,  requisitions  are  a  perfect 
nullity  where  thirteen  sovereign,  independent,  dis- 
united States  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  and 
refusing  compliance  with  them  at  their  option.  Re- 
quisitions arc  actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and 
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a  by-word  throughout  the  land.  If  you  teU  the 
legislatures  they  have  violated  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  invaded  the  prerogatives  of  the  confederacy, 
they  will  laugh  in  your  face,  ^^Tiat  then  is  to  be 
done?  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same  train  for 
ever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe,  that 
the  better  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted  with  the 
circumstances,  wiU  have  their  minds  prepared  for 
any  revolution  whatever.  We  are  apt  to  run  from 
one  extreme  into  another.  To  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent disastrous  contingencies  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  patriotism. 

What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are  cap- 
able of  producing.  I  am  told  that  even  respectable 
characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment without  horror.  From  thinking  proceeds 
speaking;  thence  to  acting  is  often  but  a  single 
step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tremendous  I  What 
a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify  their  predic- 
tions! What  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  des- 
potism to  find,  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing 
ourselves,  and  that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of 
equal  liberty  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious] 
Would  to  God,  that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in 
time  to  avert  the  consequences  we  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend.  ^B 

Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly  ac-  ™ 
knowledge  I  cannot  feel  myself  an  unconcerned 
spectator^  Yet,  having  happily  assisted  in  bring- 
ing the  ship  into  port,  and  having  been  fairly  dis- 
charged, it  is  not  my  business  to  embark  again  on 
a  sea  of  troubles.     Xor  could  it  be  expected,  that 
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my  sentiments  and  opinions  would  have  much 
weight  on  the  minds  of  my  countrymen.  They 
have  been  neglected,  though  given  as  a  last  legacy 
in  the  most  solemn  manner-  I  had  then  perhaps 
some  claims  to  pubhc  attention.  I  consider  my- 
self as  having  none  at  present-  Mrs,  Washington 
joins  me  in  compliments,  etc. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


TO  HJINEY  LEE,  TtX  COKOKESS 

31  October,  1786, 

My  Deab  Sm, 

•  »  »  The  picture  which  you  have  exhibited, 
and  the  accounts  which  are  published  of  the  commo- 
tions and  temper  of  numerous  bodies  in  the  eastern 
States,  are  equally  to  be  lamented  and  deprecated. 
They  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  what  our  trans- 
atlantic foe  has  predicted;  and  of  another  thing 
perhaps,  which  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  and  is 
yet  more  imaccountable,  that  mankind,  when  left 
to  themselves,  are  unfit  for  their  own  government. 
I  am  mortified  beyond  expression,  when  I  view  the 
clouds,  that  have  spread  over  the  brightest  mom 
that  ever  dawned  upon  any  comitry.  In  a  word, 
I  am  lost  in  amazement  when  I  behold  what 
intrigue,  the  interested  views  of  desperate  charac- 
ters, ignorance  and  jealousy  of  the  minor  part,  are 
capable  of  effecting,  as  a  scourge  on  the  major  part 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Union;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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though  they  will  not  act,  can  be  so  shortsighted  or 
enveloped  in  darkness,  as  not  to  see  rays  of  a  distant 
sun  through  all  this  mist  of  intoxication  and  folly,* 
You  talk,  my  good  Sir,  of  employing  influence 
to  appease  the  present  tumults  in  Massachusetts.^ 
I  know  not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  found,  or, 
if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  remedy  for 
the  disorders.  Influence  is  no  government  Let 
us  have  one  by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at 
once*  Under  these  impressions,  my  humble  opin- 
ion is,  that  there  is  a  call  for  decision.  Know  pre- 
cisely what  the  insurgents  aim  at.  If  they  have 
real  grievances,  redress  them  if  possible;  or  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  them,  and  your  inability 
to  do  it  in  the  present  moment*  If  they  have  not, 
employ  the  force  of  government  against  them  at 
once.  If  this  is  inadequate,  all  will  be  convinced, 
tbiat  the  superstructure  is  bad,  or  wants  support* 


)  **  FoT  God's  sake  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
commotiona?  Do  they  proceed  from  licentiousnefis,  British  in- 
fluence, diaaeminated  by  the  Tories,  or  real  grievancea  which  ad- 
mit of  redress?  If  the  latter,  why  were  they  delayed  till  the 
public  mind  had  become  so  much  agitated?  If  the  former, 
why  are  not  the  powers  of  government  tried  at  once?  It  is  as 
well  to  be  without,  as  not  to  live  under  their  exerci^.  Com- 
motions of  this  sort,  like  snow-balls,  gather  strength  as  they 
roll,  if  there  is  no  opposition  in  the  way  to  divide  and  crumble 
them," — Washington  to  Humphreys,  22  October,  1786. 

*  The  years  following  the  restoration  of  peace  were  years  of 
^eat  financial  distress.  Much  property  had  been  destroyed, 
buatnesa  had  been  disturbed,  debts  had  accumulated,  the  paper- 
money  craze  had  taken  poa^saion  of  most  of  the  States,  and 
general  discontent  prevailed.  Violent  outbreaks  against  the 
State  governments  occurred,  the  most  serious  one  beiag  Shay's 
Rebellion  in  MassachusettSr 
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To  be  more  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
more  contemptible  than  we  already  are,  is  hardly 
possible.  To  delay  one  or  the  other  of  these,  is  to 
exasperate  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  give  confidence 
on  the  other,  and  will  add  to  their  numbers;  for, 
like  snow-balls,  such  bodies  increase  by  every 
movement,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  way  to 
obstruct  and  crumble  them  before  the  weight  is  too 
great  and  irresistible. 

These  are  my  sentiments.  Precedents  are  dan- 
gerous things.  Let  the  reins  of  government  then 
be  braced  and  held  with  a  steady  hand,  and  every 
violation  of  the  constitution  be  reprehended.  If 
defective,  let  it  be  amended,  but  not  suffered  to  be 
trampled  upon  whilst  it  has  an  existence.    ♦    ♦   ♦ 


TO  JAMES  MABISON 

Mount  Vebkon,  5  NoYamber,  17B6. 

My  Dea£  Sis, 

I  thank  you  for  the  communications  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  1st  Instant,  The  decision  of  the  House 
on  the  question  respecting  a  paper  emission  is  por- 
tentous, I  hope,  of  an  auspicious  session.  It  cer- 
tainly may  be  classed  with  the  important  questions 
of  the  present  day,  and  merited  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly.  Fain  would  I  hope,  that  the 
great  and  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  fed- 
eral government,  may  be  considered  with  that  calm 
and  deliberate  attention,  which  the  magnitude  of 
it  so  critically  and  loudly  calls  for  at  this  critical 
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moment.  Let  prejudices,  unreasonable  jealousies, 
And  local  interests,  yield  to  reason  and  liberality. 
Ixrt  us  look  to  our  national  eharactert  and  to  things 
beyond  the  present  moment,  Xo  mom  ever 
dawned  more  favorably  tlian  ours  did;  and  no  day 
was  ever  more  clouded  than  the  present.  Wisdom 
and  good  examples  are  necessary  at  this  time  to 
rescue  the  poUtical  machine  from  the  impending 
storm,  Virginia  has  now  an  opportunity  to  set  the 
latter,  and  has  enough  of  the  former,  I  hope*  to 
take  the  lead  in  promoting  this  great  and  arduous 
work.  Without  an  alteration  in  our  pohtical 
creed,  the  superstructure  we  have  been  seven  years 
in  raising,  at  the  expense  of  so  much  treasure  and 
blood,  must  fall*  We  are  fast  verging  to  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

By  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  General 
Knox,  w^ho  had  just  returned  from  Massachusetts, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Congress  consequent 
of  the  commotions  in  that  State,  is  replete  with 
melancholy  accounts  of  the  temper  and  designs  of 
a  considerable  part  of  that  people.  Among  other 
things  he  says: 

"  Their  creed  fe^  that  the  property  of  the  United  State* 
hajB  been  protected  from  the  conflseation  of  Britain  by 
the  joiat  eiertions  of  (jU;  and  therefore  otight  to  be  the 
common  property  of  all;  and  he  that  attempts  opposition 
to  this  creed,  is  an  enemy  to  equity  and  justice,  and 
ought  to  be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.*'  Again! 
"  They  are  determined  to  annihilate  all  debts*  fjubltc  and 
private,  and  have  a^arian  laws,  which  are  casilT  ef- 
fected by  the  means  of  unfunded  paper  money,  which 
Bhall    be   a    tender   in   aM   caa^   whatever."    He   adds: 
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"  The  number  of  these  people  amount  in  Maesachnsetts 
1o  about  one  fifth  part  of  seTeral  populous  countie?*,  and 
to  them  may  be  collected  people  of  similar  sentiments 
from  the  States  of  Rhode  Inland,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire^  so  as  to  constitute  a  bodj  of  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  desperate  and  nnprincipled  men. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  young  and  active  part  of  the 
community,'* 

How  melancholy  is  the  reflection,  that  in  so  short 
a  space  we  should  have  made  such  large  strides  tow- 
ards fulfilling  the  predictions  of  our  transatlantic 
foes!  "Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  their  gov- 
ernment will  soon  dissolve."  ^     Will  not  the  wise 

^  It  was  a  cammon  opinion  In  Europe  both  before  and  for 
some  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
American  States  could  not  be  permanently  united.  In  Eng- 
land perhaps  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  The  Dean 
cf  Gloucester,  Josiah  Tucker,  wrote;  "As  to  the  future  grand- 
eur of  America,  and  ita  being  a  rising  empire,  under  one  head, 
whether  rep^iblican  or  monarchical,  it  is  one  of  the  idlest  and 
most  visionary  notions  that  ever  was  conceived  even  by  wrtterB 
of  romance.  The  mutual  antipathies  and  clashing  interests 
of  the  AmcricanSj  their  difference  of  governments,  habitudes, 
and  manners,  indicate  that  they  will  have  no  centre  of  union  and 
no  common  interest.  They  never  can  be  united  into  one  compact 
empire  under  any  species  of  government  whatever;  a  disunited 
people  till  the  end  of  time,  suspicious  and  distru^ul  of  each 
other,  they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  little  common- 
wealths or  principalitieE  according  to  natural  boundaries,  by 
great  bays  of  the  sea,  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes  and  ridges  of 
mountains."^ — D&an  Tucker,  Cm  Bono,  cited  in  Bancroft,  His- 
tory of  tk^  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  i.,  65.  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  showed  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the  new  re- 
public, thought  that  its  form  of  government  would  prove  fatal 
to  it.  He  remarked  to  the  British  minister  in  1782:  "  The  great 
extent  of  country  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  obetacle,  since  a 
republican  government  had  never  been  known  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  where  the  territory  was  not  limited  and  con- 
centrated.   It  would  not  ba  more  absurd  to  propose  the  estab- 
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and  good  strive  hard  to  avert  this  evil?  Or  will 
their  supineness  suffer  ignorance,  and  the  arts  of 
self-interested»  designing,  disaffected,  and  desper- 
ate characters,  to  involve  this  great  coxintry  in 
wretchedness  and  contempt?  WTiat  stronger  evi- 
dence can  be  given  of  the  want  of  energy  in  our 
government,  than  these  disorders?  If  there  is  not 
power  in  it  to  check  them,  what  security  has  a  man 
for  life,  liberty,  or  property?  To  you  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  add  aught  on  this  subject.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  lax  or  inefficient  government  are  too 
obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Thirteen  sovereignties 
pulling  against  each  other,  and  all  tugging  at  the 
federal  bead,  will  soon  bring  ruin  on  the  whole; 
whereas  a  liberal  and  energetic  constitution,  well 
guarded  and  closely  watched  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments, might  restore  us  to  that  degree  of  respect- 
ability and  consequences,  to  which  we  had  a  fair 
claim  and  the  brightest  prospect  of  attaining* 
With  sentiments  of  very  great  esteem  and  regard* 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


liehment  of  a  democracy  to  eov«m  the  whole  counti-y  from 
Brest  to  Riga." — Ibid,,  i*,  71.  But  prophets  of  evi!  have  not  been 
lacking  since.  In  ISIB^  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  ot  the 
Confftitutionp  Sydney  Smithy  a  Britiah  essaBfiet,  said  in  TA* 
Edinburffh  Review:  "  The  Americanit  are  a  very  sensible,  re- 
flectinir  people,  and  have  conducted  their  affairs  extremely  weU; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceiye  that  such  an  empire  should 
very  long  remain  undivided,  or  that  the  dwellers  on  the  Colum- 
bia should  have  common  interest  with  the  navigators  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  DeLaware," 
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TO   HENRY  KNOX 


Mount  Veenon,  26  December  1786. 


Mr  DEAE  Sm, 


*  *  I  feel,  my  dear  (Jeneral  Knox,  infinitely 
more  than  I  can  express  to  you,  for  the  disorders, 
which  have  arisen  in  these  States.  Good  Godl 
^Vho,  besides  a  Tory,  could  have  foreseen,  or  a 
Briton  predicted  them?  Were  these  people  wiser 
than  others,  or  did  they  judge  of  us  from 
the  corruption  and  depravity  of  their  own 
hearts?  The  latter  I  am  persuaded  was  the  case 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  boasted  virtue  of 
America  we  are  very  little  if  anything  behind 
them  in  dispositions  to  every  thing  that  is 
bad« 

I  do  assure  you,  that  even  at  this  moment,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  present  prospect  of  our  affairs, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  the  vision  of  a  dream. 
My  mind  can  scarcely  realize  it  as  a  thing  in  actual 
existence;  so  strange,  so  wonderful  does  it  appear 
to  me-  In  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  we  are 
too  slow.  When  this  spirit  first  dawned,  prob- 
ably it  might  have  been  easily  checked;  but  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  reach  of  human  ken,  at  this 
moment,  to  say  when,  where,  or  how  it  will  termi- 
nate. There  are  combustibles  in  every  State, 
which  a  spark  might  set  fire  to.  In  this  a  perfect 
calm  prevails  at  present;  and  a  prompt  disposition 
to  support  and  give  energy  to  the  federal  system 
is  discovered,  if  the  unlucky  stirring  of  the  dispute 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  does 
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not  become  a  leaven  that  will  ferment  and  sour  the 
mind  of  it. 

The  resolutions  of  the  present  session  respecting 
a  paper  emission,  military  certificates,  &c,,  have 
stamped  justice  and  liberality  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly,  By  a  late  act»  it  seems  very  de- 
sirous of  a  general  convention  to  revise  and  amend 
the  federal  constitution.  Apropos;  what  prevented 
the  eastern  States  from  attending  the  Septem- 
ber meeting  at  Annapolis?  ^  Of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  it  should  have  seemed  to  me*  that  a 
measure  of  this  sort,  (distracted  as  they  were  with 
internal  commotions  and  experiencing  the  want  of 
energy  in  the  government,)  would  have  been  most 
pleasing  to  them.  What  are  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  the  one  now  proposed  to  be  held  in  Phila* 
delphia  in  May  next?  and  how  will  it  be  attended? 
You  are  at  the  fountain  of  intelligence,  where  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation*  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  con- 
centred; consequently  better  able,  (as  I  have  had 
sufficient  experience  of  your  intelligence,  confi- 
dence, and  candor,)  to  solve  these  questions. 

The  Maryland  Assembly  has  been  violently  a^- 
tated  by  the  question  for  a  paper  emission*  It  has 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Delegates;  but  what 
has  been  or  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  not  yet  heard.  The  partisans  in  favor 
of  the  measure  in  the  lower  House  threaten*  it  w 
said,  a  secession,  if  it  is  rejected  by  that  branch  of 

1  At  the  Annapolis  Convention  m  September,  1786,  the  only 
States  represented  were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Petmsytvania^ 
Delawarci  and  Virginia. 
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the  legislature.  Thus  are  we  advancing*  In  re^ 
grettingj  which  I  have  often  done  with  the  keenest 
sorrow,  the  death  of  our  much  lamented  friend 
General  Greene,  I  have  accompanied  it  of  late  with 
a  query,  whether  he  would  not  have  preferred  such 
an  exit  to  the  scenes,  which,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, many  of  Iiis  compatriots  may  live  to  bemoan. 

In  both  your  letters  you  intimate,  that  the  men 
of  reflection,  principle,  and  property  in  New  Eng- 
land* feeling  the  inefficacy  of  their  present  govern- 
ment, are  contemplating  a  diange;  but  you  are  not 
explicit  with  respect  to  its  nature.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  was  amongst  the  most  energetic  in 
the  Union*  May  not  these  disorders  then  be  as- 
cribed to  an  indulgent  exercise  of  the  powers  of  ad- 
ministration? If  your  laws  authorized,  and  your 
powers  are  equal  to  the  suppression  of  these  tu- 
mults in  the  first  instance,  delay  and  unnecessary 
expedients  were  improper.  These  are  rarely  well 
applied;  and  the  same  causes  would  produce  simi- 
lar effects  in  any  form  of  government,  if  the  pow- 
ers of  it  are  not  exercised,  I  ask  this  question  for 
information.     I  know  nothing  of  the  facts. 

That  Great  Britain  vn^  be  an  unconcerned 
spectator  of  the  present  insurrections,  if  they  con- 
tinue, is  not  to  be  expected.  That  she  is  at  this 
moment  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  on  our 
frontiers,  admits  of  no  doubt  in  my  mind;  and  that 
she  will  improve  every  opportunity  to  foment  the 
spirit  of  turbulence  within  the  bowels  of  the  United 
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States,  with  a  view  of  distracting  our  governments 
and  promoting  divisions,  is  with  me  not  less  certain^ 
Her  first  manoeuvres  in  this  will  no  doubt  be 
covert,  and  may  remain  so  till  the  period  shall  ar- 
rive when  a  decided  line  of  conduct  may  avail 
her.  Charges  of  violating  the  treaty,  and  other 
pretexts,  will  then  not  be  wanting  to  color  overt 
acts,  tending  to  effect  the  great  objects  of  which 
she  has  long  been  in  labor.  A  man  is  now  at  the 
head  of  their  American  affairs,  well  calculated  to 
conduct  measures  of  tliis  kind,  and  more  than  prob- 
ibly  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  We  ought  not 
therefore  to  sleep  nor  to  slumber.  Vigilance  in 
watching  and  vigor  in  acting  is  become  in  my  opin- 
ion indispensably  necessary.  If  the  powers  are 
inadequate,  amend  or  alter  them;  but  do  not  let  ns 
sink  into  the  lowest  state  of  humiliation  and  con* 
tempt,  and  become  a  by-word  in  all  the  earth.  I 
think  with  you,  that  the  spring  will  unfold  import- 
ant and  distressing  scenes,  unless  much  wisdom  and 
good  management  is  displayed  in  the  interim* 
Adieu.  Be  assured  no  man  has  a  higher  esteem 
and  regard  for  you,  than  I  have;  none  more  sin- 
cerely your  friend**    ♦    *   ♦ 

>  '*  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  conveTaing  with  oev- 
eral  of  the  first  characters  from  the  neighboring  States*  These 
gf^ntlemen — viz.^  Messrs.  Duane^  Chancellor  LivingBtoDt  Egbert 
Benson^  Judges  Yates,  Hartng,  and  Smith,  from  New  York, 
with  Messrs.  Lowell,  King,  Parsons,  and  Judge  Sullivan,  from 
Boston — were  commiBaionera  for  aettting  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  States,  They  seemed  to  be  all  of  opinion  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  what  that  something  was  ap- 
peared to  batfle  their  deepest  penetration.  It  is,  however,  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  Mr*  King,  Mr,  Sedgwick,  and  several  others 
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TO  JOHN  JAY 


* 


Mount  Vsinon,  10  March^  17S7. 

Deae  Sik, 

*  *  *  How  far  the  revision  of  the  federal 
system,  and  giving  more  adequate  powers  to 
Congress  may  be  productive  of  an  efficient  gov- 
emment^  I  will  not  under  my  present  view  of  the 
matter,  pretend  to  decide. — That  many  incon- 
veniences result  from  the  present  form,  none  can 
deny*  Those  enumerated  in  your  letter  are  so  ob- 
vious and  sensibly  felt  that  no  logic  can  controvert, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  any  change  of  conduct  will 
remove  them,  and  that  attempts  to  alter  or  amend 
it  will  be  like  the  proppings  of  a  house  which  is 
ready  to  fall,  and  which  no  shoars  can  support  (as 
many  seem  to  think)  may  also  be  true.  But,  is  the 
public  mind  matured  for  such  an  important  change 
as  the  one  you  have  suggested?  What  would  be 
the  consequences  of  a  premature  attempt?  My 
opinion  is,  that  this  Coimtry  must  yet  feel  and  see 
more,  before  it  can  be  accomplished. 

A  thirst  for  power,  and  the  bantling,  I  had  liked 
to  have  said  monster  for  sovereignty,  which  have 


(I  believe  I  might  say  John  Jay),  who  have  been  mortally  op- 
posed to  the  Cincinnati,  now  look  with  considerable  con^denco 
to  that  quarter  for  our  political  preservation. 

"  Mr,  TrumbTiU,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  myse3f  have  written  a  good 
number  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  on  political  subjects^  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  And  that  they  are  reprinted  in  more 
papers  and  read  with  more  avidity  than  any  other  perform- 
ances. Pointed  ridicule  is  found  to  be  of  more  efficacy  than  se- 
rious argumentation." — David  Humphreys  to  Wa*kington,  New 
Hftven,  20  January,  17S7. 
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taken  such  fast  hold  of  the  States  individually,  will 
when  joined  by  the  many  whose  personal  conse- 
quence in  the  control  of  State  politics  will  in  a 
manner  be  annihilated,  form  a  strong  phalanx 
against  it;  and  when  to  these  the  few  who  can  hold 
posts  of  honor  or  profit  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, are  compared  with  the  many  who  will  see  hut 
little  prospect  of  heing  noticed,  and  the  discontent 
of  others  who  may  look  for  appointments,  the  op- 
position will  be  altogether  irresistable  till  the  mass, 
as  well  as  the  more  discerning  part  of  the  Com* 
munity  shall  see  the  necessity.  Among  men  of 
reflection,  few  will  be  found  I  believCj  who  are  not 
beginning  to  think  that  our  system  is  more  perfect 
in  theory  than  in  practice;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  boasted  virtue  of  America  it  is  more  than 
probable  we  shall  exhibit  the  last  melancholy  proof, 
that  mankind  are  not  competent  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment without  the  means  of  coercion  in  the 
sovereign. 

Yet  I  would  fain  try  what  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposed  convention  \^ill  suggest:  and  what  can  be 
effected  by  their  councils.  It  may  be  the  last 
peaceable  mode  of  essaying  the  practicability  of  the 
present  form,  without  a  greater  lapse  of  time  than 
the  exigency  of  our  affairs  will  allow.  In  strict 
propriety  a  convention  so  holden  may  not  be  legal. 
Congress,  however,  may  give  it  a  coloring  by 
recommendation,  which  would  fit  it  more  to  the 
taste  without  proceeding  to  a  definition  of  the 
powers.  This,  however  constitutionally  it  might 
be  done,  woxild  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  expedient; 
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for  delicacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  jealousy  on  the 
other,  would  produce  a  mere  nihil. 

My  name  is  in  the  delegation  to  this  Convention; 
but  it  was  put  there  contrary  to  my  desire,  and  re- 
mains contrary  to  my  request.  Several  reasons  at 
the  time  of  this  appointment  and  which  yet  exist, 
conspired  to  make  an  attendance  inconvenient,  per- 
haps improper,  the'  a  good  deal  urged  to  It  With 
sentiments  of  great  regard  and  friendship, 
&c.*    *   ♦   ♦ 


TO  DAYED  STUABT 

Philadelphia,  1  July,  1787* 

Deae  Sm: 

♦  ♦  *  Rhode  Island,  from  our  last  accts.  stiU 
perseveres  in  that  impolitic,  unjust,  and  one  might 
add  without  much  impropriety  scandalous  con- 
ductj  which  seems  to  have  marked  all  her  public 
Councils  of  late.     Consequently,   no  Representa- 

1  When  Washingrton  laid  down  his  military  command^  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  taken  a  final  leave  of  atl  public  employtnent. 
Hence  when  urged  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, he  felt  that  his  acceptance  would  expose  him  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  He  was  further  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  given  notice  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend 
the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which 
he  was  president,  and  which  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  appointed  for  the  Federal  Convention,  Should  he  at- 
tend the  Convention,  after  having  declined  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  he  feared  that  he  would  give 
oJfence  to  his  old  comrades  in  arms.  It  was  only  his  intense 
desire  to  see  some  decisive  steps  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
the  government  that  finally  induced  hitn  to  consent  to  attend  the 
Convention.  He  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  on  May  9th,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  May  13thi  on  which  day  he  records 
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tion  is  yet  here  from  thence*  New  Hampshire, 
tho'  Delegates  have  been  appointed,  is  also  unrep- 
resented. Various  causes  have  been  assigned, 
whether  well,  or  ill-founded  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  they  are 
not  here.  Political  contests,  and  want  of  money, 
are  amidst  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  non-attend- 
ance of  the  members. 

As  the  rules  of  the  convention  prevent  me  from 
relating  any  of  the  proceedings  of  it,  and  the  ga- 
zettes contain,  more  fully  than  I  could  detail,  other 
occurrences  of  a  public  nature,  I  have  little  to 
communicate  to  you  on  the  article  of  news.  Happy 
indeed  would  it  be,  if  the  convention  shall  be  able 
to  recommend  such  a  firm  and  permanent  govern- 
ment for  this  Union,  that  all  who  live  under  it  may 
be  secure  in  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property;  and 
thrice  happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  recommenda- 
tion should  obtain.  Every  body  wishes,  everj- 
body  expects  something  from  the  convention;  but 
what  will  be  the  final  result  of  its  deliberation,  the 
book  of  fate  must  disclose/     Persuaded  I  am,  that 

in  hiB  diary:  "Waited  on  Uie  President  [of  Peniisylvania], 
Doctr,  Franklin,  as  soon  as  I  got  to  town.  On  my  arrival  the 
Bells  were  chimed."  On  May  26th  he  writcB;  "  Another  Delegate 
coining  in  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey^  gave  it  a  repreaenta* 
tion,  and  encreaaed  the  number  to  SeTen,  which  fonning  a 
quoram  of  the  13,  the  membera  present  resolved  to  orfaBize  the 
body;  wh«n  by  a  tinanimotis  vote  I  was  called  up  to  the  chair 
as  Preaident  of  the  body/^ 

*  **  The  business  of  this  convention  is  aa  yet  too  much  in 
embryo  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  concluaion.  Much  U  expected 
from  it  by  some;  not  much  by  others;  and  nothing  by  a  few. 
That  somethmg  is  necessary,  none  will  deny;  for  the  situation 
of  the  general  govemtnent,  if  it  can  be  called  a  goverani«nt» 
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the  primary  cause  of  all  our  disorders  lies  in  the  dif- 
ferent State  governments,  and  in  the  tenacity  of 
that  power,  "which  pervades  the  whole  of  their  sys- 
tems. Whilst  independent  sovereignty  is  so  ar- 
dently contended  for,  whilst  the  local  views  of  each 
State,  and  separate  interests,  by  which  they  are  too 
much  governed,  will  not  yield  to  a  more  enlarged 
scale  of  politics^  incompatibility  in  the  laws  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  disrespect  to  those  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  must  render  the  situation  of  this 
great  country  weak,  inefficient,  and  disgracefuL 
It  has  already  done  so,  almost  to  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  it*  Weak  at  home  and  disregarded  abroad 
is  our  present  condition,  and  contemptible  enough 

it  IS* 

Entirely  unnecessary  was  it  to  offer  any  apology 
for  the  sentiments  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  offer 
me,  I  have  had  no  wish  more  ardent,  through  the 
whole  progress  of  this  business,  than  that  of  know* 
ing  what  kind  of  government  is  best  calculated  for 
us  to  live  under.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  diversity 
of  sentiments  on  this  important  subject;  and,  to 
inform  the  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  all 
arguments  that  can  be  advanced.  To  please  all  is 
impossible,  and  to  attempt  it  would  be  vain.  The 
only  way,  therefore,  is,  under  all  the  views  in  which 
it  can  be  placed,  and  with  a  due  consideration  to 
circumstances,  habits,  &c,,  &c.,  to  form  such  a  gov- 

in  ahakefi  to  its  foundation,  and  liable  to  be  overturned  by  every 
blaat.  In  a  word,  it  is  at  an  end;  and,  unless  a  remedy  is  soon 
applied,  anarchy  and  confusion  will  inevitably  ensue.** — Waah^ 
inffton  to  Jefferaon,  30  May»  1787. 
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cnunent  as  will  bcxr  Ae  flciuliuamg  eve  of 
asm^  and  trust  it  to  the  good  acnac  mnd  patriotism 
of  the  peofle  to  carrr  it  into  effect  Demagogoes* 
men  who  are  unwilling  to  lose  any  of  their  State 
conaegpeDce,  and  interested  cAaraeten  in  earh,  wUl 
oppoae  anr  geoend  gOTemiDent.  But  let  these  be 
regarded  rigfatlT,  and  justice  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU 
at  length  prevaQ.  My  best  wishes  attend  Mrs. 
Stuart,  yotirself,  and  the  girls.  If  I  can  render 
mof  service  whilst  I  remain  faefe^  I  shall  be  happ][^ 
in  doing  it    I  am*  &c 


TO  AI£KAXBER   HAMmTOH 

PanABaLTHiA,  10  J^^  lin 

Dkab  Snt: 

I  thank  you  for  your  conununication  of  the  3d. 
WTjen  I  refer  you  to  the  state  of  the  counsels,  which 
prevailed  at  the  period  you  left  this  city»  and  add 
that  they  are  now  if  possible  in  a  worse  train  than 
ever,  you  will  find  but  little  ground  on  wliich  the 
hope  of  a  good  establishment  can  be  formed.  In  a 
word,  I  almost  despair  of  seeing  a  favorable  issue 
to  the  proceedings  of  our  convention,  and  do  there* 
fore  repent  having  had  any  agency  in  the  business. 

The  men^  who  oppose  a  strong  and  energetic 
government,  are  in  my  opinion  narrow-minded 
politicians,  or  are  under  the  influence  of  local  views. 
The  apprehension  expressed  by  them,  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  accede  to  the  form  proposed,  is  the 
ostensible,  not  the  real  cause  of  opposition.  But. 
admitting  that  the  present  sentiment  is  as  they 
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^ognosticate,  the  proper  question  ought  neverthe- 
less to  be,  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  best  form  that  such 
a  country  as  this  can  adopt?  If  it  be  the  best, 
recommend  it,  and  it  will  assuredly  obtain,  maugre 
opposition.  I  am  sorry  you  went  away,  I  msh 
you  were  back.  The  crisis  is  equally  important  and 
alarming,  and  no  opposition,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  discourage  exertions  till  the  signa- 
ture is  oifered.  I  will  not  at  this  time  trouble  you 
with  more  than  my  best  wishes  and  sincere  regard. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


TO  PATRICK  HENEY 

Mount  Vowcok,  24  September,  1787. 


^Deax  Sib, 

I  In  the  first  moment  after  my  return,  I  take  the 

liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution, 
which  the  federal  convention  has  submitted  to  the 
people  of  these  States.  I  accompany  it  with  no 
observations.  Your  own  judgment  will  at  once 
discover  the  good  and  the  exceptionable  parts  of  it; 
and  your  experience  of  the  difficulties,  which  have 
ever  arisen  when  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reconcile  such  variety  of  interests  and  local  pre- 
judices, as  pervade  the  several  States,  will  render 
explanation  unnecessary*  I  wish  the  constitution* 
which  is  offered,  had  been  made  more  perfect;  but 
I  sincerely  believe  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  ob- 
tained at  this  time.  And,  as  a  constitutional  door 
is  opened  for  amendment  hereafter,  the  adoption 
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of  ]t»  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Union, 
is  in  my  opinion  desirable. 

From  a  variety  of  concurring  accounts  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  political  concerns  of  this 
country  are  in  a  manner  suspended  by  a  thread,  and 
that  the  convention  has  been  looked  up  to,  by  the 
reflecting  part  of  the  community,  with  a  solicitude 
which  is  hardly  to  be  conceived;  and,  if  nothing 
had  been  agreed  on  by  that  body,  anarchy  would 
soon  have  ensued,  the  seeds  being  deeply  sown  in 
every  soiL     I  am,  &:c.^ 


TO  HENBY  KNGSi 


UovfiT  ViaNoH,  October,  1787. 

My  d£as  Sik, 

*  *  *  The  constitution  is  now  before  the  judg- 
ment*seat.  It  has,  as  was  expected,  its  adversaries 
and  supporters.  Which  will  preponderate  is  yet 
to  be  decided.  The  former  more  than  probably 
will  be  most  active,  as  the  major  part  of  them  will. 


i  '*  The  Constitution  that  is  submitted,  ia  not  free  from  im- 
perfectionSt  but  there  are  as  few  radical  defects  in  it  as  could 
well  be  expected,  considering  the  heterogfeneous  mass  of  which 
the  Convention  was  composed  and  the  diversity  of  interests 
that  afe  to  be  attended  to.  As  a  constitutional  door  is  opened 
for  fxtture  amendments  and  alterations,  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
in  the  People  to  accept  what  is  offered  to  them  and  I  wish  it 
may  be  by  aa  great  a  majority  of  them  as  it  was  by  that  of 
the  Convention;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected  because  the 
importance  and  sinister  views  of  too  many  characters,  will  be 
affected  by  the  change. — Much  will  depend  however  upon  lit- 
erary abilities,  and  the  recommendation  of  It  by  good  p«ns 
ahoutd  be  openly,  I  mean^  publickly  afforded  in  the  Gaieties. — 
Go  matters  however  as  they  may,  I  shall  have  the  consolation 
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it  is  to  be  feared,  be  governed  by  sinister  and 
self-important  motives,  to  which  every  thing  in 
their  breasts  must  >ield.  The  opposition  from 
another  class  of  them  may  perhaps,  (if  they  should 
be  men  of  reflection,  candor,  and  information,) 
subside  in  the  solution  of  the  following  simple  ques- 
tions. 1,  Is  the  constitution,  which  is  submitted 
by  the  convention,  preferable  to  the  government, 
(if  it  can  be  called  one,)  under  which  we  now  live? 
2.  Is  it  probable  that  more  confidence  would  at  the 
time  be  placed  in  another  convention^  provided  the 
experiment  should  be  tried,  than  was  placed  in 
the  last  one,  and  is  it  likely  that  a  better  agreement 
would  take  place  therein?  What  would  be  the 
consequences  if  these  should  not  happen,  or  even 
from  the  delay,  which  must  inevitably  follow  such 
an  experiment?  Is  there  not  a  constitutional  door 
open  for  alterations  or  amendments?  and  is  it  not 
likely  that  real  defects  will  be  as  readily  discov- 
ered after  as  before  trial?  and  will  not  our  succes- 
sors be  as  ready  to  apply  the  remedy  as  ourselves,  if 
occasion  should  require  it?  To  think  otherwise 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  ascribing  more  of  the 
amor  patrice^  more  wisdom  and  more  virtue  to  our^ 
selves,  than  X  think  we  deserve. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  refusal  of  our 
Governor     [Edmund     Randolph]     and     Colonel 


to  reflect  that  no  objects  but  the  public  good — und  that  peace 
and  harmony  which  I  wished  to  see  prevail  in  the  Convention, 
obtruded  even  for  a  moment  in  my  bosom  during  the  whole  Ses- 
sion long  as  it  was," — W(3'Shington  to  ColoJtel  David  HufA- 
phrejfs,    10    October,    17ST. 
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Mason  to  subscribe  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention will  have  a  bad  effect  in  Uiis  State;  for,  as 
you  well  observes  they  must  not  only  assign  rea- 
sons for  the  justification  of  their  oini  conduct,  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  these  reasons  will  be 
clothed  in  most  terrific  array  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming.  Some  things  are  already  addressed  to 
the  fears  of  the  people,  and  wiD  no  doubt  have  their 
effect.  As  far,  however,  as  the  sense  of  this  part 
of  the  country  has  been  taken,  it  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  Further  I  cannot 
speak  with  precision.  If  a  powerful  opposition  is 
given  to  it,  the  weight  thereof  will,  I  apprehend, 
come  from  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  and 
from  the  western  counties.     I  am,  &c. 


TO  BUSHROD  WASHINGTON 


Mount  Vsenoh,  10  November,  1787» 

Deae  Bushrod, 

•  *  *  That  the  Assembly  would  afford  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  proposed 
constitution,  I  had  scarcely  a  doubt.  The  only 
question  with  me  was,  whether  it  would  go  forth 
under  favorable  auspices,  or  receive  the  stamp  of 
disapprobation,  The  opponents  I  expected  (for 
it  ever  has  been,  that  the  adversaries  to  a  measure 
are  more  active  than  its  friends,)  would  endeavor 
to  stamp  it  with  unfavorable  impressions,  in  order 
to  bias  the  judgment,  that  is  ultimately  to  decide 
on  it.  This  is  endently  the  case  ^nth  the  writers 
in  opposition,  whose  objections  are  better  calculated 
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fto  alarm  the  fears,  than  to  convince  the  judgment, 
of  their  readers.  They  build  their  objections  upon 
principles,  that  do  not  exist,  which  the  constitution 
does  not  support  them  in,  and  the  existence  of 
which  has  been>  by  an  appeal  to  the  constitution 
itself,  flatly  denied ;  and  then,  as  if  they  were  unan- 
swerable, draw  all  the  dreadful  consequences  that 
are  necessary  to  alarm  the  apprehensions  of  the 
ignorant  or  unthinking.     It  is  not  the  interest  of 

■  the  major  part  of  those  characters  to  be  convinced; 
nor  will  their  local  views  yield  to  arguments, 
which  do  not  accord  with  their  present  or  future 
prospects* 

A  candid  solution  of  a  single  question,  to  which 
the  plainest  understanding  is  competent,  does,  in 

Cmy  opinion,  decide  tlie  dispute;  namely.  Is  it  best 
for  the  States  to  unite  or  not  to  unite?  If  there 
are  men,  who  prefer  the  latter^  then  unquestionably 
the  constitution  which  is  offered  must,  in  their  es- 
timation, be  wrong  from  the  words,  "  We  the  peo- 
ple/' to  the  signature,  inclusively,  but  those,  who 
think  differently,  and  yet  object  to  parts  of  it, 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  it  does  not  lie  with 

tany  one  State,  or  the  minority  of  the  States,  to 
superstruct  a  constitution  for  the  whole.  The  sep- 
arate interests,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  must  be 
consolidated;  and  local  views  must  be  attended  to, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  State  has  some  objection  to  the 
present  form,  and  these  objections  are  directed  to 
different  points.  That  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
one  is  obnoxious  to  another,  and  so  mce  vers4*    If 
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then  the  union  of  the  whole  is  a  desirable  object^ 
the  component  parts  must  yield  a  little  in  order 
to  accomplish  it.  Without  the  latter,  the  former 
IS  unattainable;  for  again  I  repeat  it,  that  not  a 
single  State^  nor  the  minority  of  the  States,  can 
force  a  constitution  on  the  majority.  But,  ad- 
mitting the  power,  it  will  surely  be  granted  that  it 
cannot  be  done  without  involving  scenes  of  civil 
commotion,  of  a  very  serious  nature. 

Let  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  constitution 
in  this  State  be  asked,  and  it  is  a  question  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  asked  themselves,  what  line 
of  conduct  they  would  advise  to  adopt,  if  nine  other 
States,  of  which  I  think  there  is  little  doubt,  should 
accede  to  the  constitution.  Would  they  recom- 
mend, that  it  should  stand  single?  Will  they  con- 
nect it  with  Rhode  Island?  Or  even  with  two 
others  checker-wise,  and  remain  with  them,  as  out- 
casts from  the  society,  to  shift  for  themselves?  Or 
will  they  return  to  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain?  Or,  lastly,  have  the  mortification  to  come 
in  when  they  will  be  allowed  no  credit  for  doing 
so?^ 

The  warmest  friends  and  the  best  supporters  the 
constitution  has,  do  not  contend  that  it  is  free  from 
imperfections;  but  they  found  them  unavoidable* 
and  are  sensible,  if  evil  is  likely  to  arise  therefrom, 
the  remedy  must  come  hereafter;  for  in  the  present 


1  North  Carolina  and  HhoiJe  Island  were  the  only  States  that 
failed  to  ratify  the  Constitution  before  the  new  ^vemment 
went  into  operation*  North  Carolina  ratified  November  21^ 
1789,  and  Rhode  Uland  on  May  2fi,  1790. 
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moment  it  is  not  to  be  obtained;  and,  as  there  is  a 
constitutional  door  open  for  it,  I  think  the  people 
(for  it  is  with  them  to  judge),  can,  as  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  experience  on  their  side,  de- 
cide with  as  much  propriety  on  the  alterations  and 
amendments  which  are  necessary,  as  ourselves.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  more  inspired,  have  more  wis- 
dom, or  possess  more  virtue,  than  tliose  who  will 
come  after  us- 

The  power  under  the  constitution  will  always  be 
in  the  people*  It  is  intrusted  for  certain  defined 
purposes,  and  for  a  certain  limited  period,  to  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing;  and,  whenever 
it  is  executed  contrary  to  their  interest,  or  not 
agreeable  to  their  wjshes,  their  servants  can  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  recalled*  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  no  government  can  be  well  administered 
M'ithout  powers;  yet,  the  instant  these  are  dele- 
gated, although  those,  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
administration,  are  no  more  than  the  creatures  of 
the  people,  act  as  it  were  but  for  a  day,  and  are 
amenable  for  every  false  step  they  take,  they  are, 
from  the  moment  they  receive  it,  set  down  as 
tyrants;  their  natures,  they  would  conceive  from 
this,  immediately  changed,  and  that  they  can  have 
no  other  disposition  but  to  oppress.  Of  these 
things,  in  a  government  constituted  and  guarded 
as  ours  is,  I  have  no  idea;  and  do  firmly  believe* 
that,  whilst  many  ostensible  reasons  are  assigned 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  it,  the  real  ones  are  con- 
cealed behind  the  curtains,  because  they  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  appear  in  open  day.     I  believe  further. 
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supposing  them  pure,  that  as  great  evils  result  from 
too  great  jealousy  as  from  the  want  of  it.  We 
need  look,  I  think,  no  further  for  proof  of  this,  than 
to  the  constitution  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these 
States.  No  man  is  a  warmer  advocate  for  proper 
restraints  and  wholesome  checks  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  than  I  am;  hut  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  discover  the  propriety  of  placing 
it  absolutely  out  of  the  power  of  men  to  render 
essential  services,  because  a  possibiHty  remains  of 
tlieir  doing  ill.    *    *    * 


TO  EDMUND  RANDOLPH,  GOTEENOE  OF  VTHGDOA 

Mount  Veenon,  8  January,  1788, 


% 


Dear  Sm^  ^H 

*  *  *  The  diversity  of  sentiments  upon  the  im^ 
portant  matter,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
people,  was  as  much  expected  as  it  is  regretted  by 
me.^  The  various  passions  and  motives,  by  which 
men  are  influenced,  are  concomitants  of  fallibility, 
engrafted  into  our  nature  for  the  purposes  of  un- 
erring wisdom;  but,  had  I  entertained  a  latent 
hope,  (at  the  time  you  moved  to  have  the  constitu- 
tion submitted  to  a  second  convention,)  that  a  more 
perfect  form  would  be  agreed  to,  in  a  word,  that 
any  constitution  w^ould  be  adopted  under  the  im- 
pressions and  instructions  of  the  members,  the 
publications,  which  have  taken  place  since,  would 
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have  eradicated  every  form  of  it.  How  do  the  sen- 
timents of  the  influential  characters  in  this  State, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  constitution,  and  have 
favored  the  public  with  their  opinions,  quadrate 
with  each  other?  Are  they  not  at  variance  on  some 
of  the  most  important  points?  If  the  opponents 
in  the  same  State  cannot  agree  in  their  principles, 
what  prospect  is  there  of  a  coalescence  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  when  the  different  views 
and  jarring  interests  of  so  wide  and  extended  an 
empire  are  to  be  brought  forward  and  combated? 

To  my  judgment  it  is  more  clear  than  ever^  that 
an  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution^  which  is  sub- 
mitted^  would  be  productive  of  more  heat  and 
greater  confusion  than  can  well  be  conceived- 
There  are  some  things  in  the  new  form,  I  will 
readily  acknowledge,  which  never  did,  and  I  am 
persuaded  never  will,  obtain  my  cordial  approba- 
tion; but  I  then  did  conceive,  and  do  now  most 
firmly  believe,  that  in  the  aggregate  it  is  the  best 
constitution,  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  epoch, 
and  that  this,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  awaits 
our  choice,  and  are  the  only  alternatives  before  us. 
Thus  believing,  I  had  not,  nor  have  I  now,  any 
hesitation  in  deciding  on  which  to  lean* 

I  pray  your  forgiveness  for  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments-  In  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  on  this  subject,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
avoided,  although  I  am  well-disposed  to  let  the 
matter  rest  entirely  on  its  own  merits^  and  men*s 
minds  to  their  own  workings.  With  very  great 
esteem  and  regard  I  am,  &c- 
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10  TBZ  MAIQUIS  D£  LAFAmTE 


UacWT  VmmOH,  l  Fcbrmxy,  17S& 

Mt  deak  ^Iaxqitia, 

You  know  ft  always  gives  me  the  ^cerest 
pleasure  to  bear  from  you^  and  therefore  I  need 
only  say,  that  your  two  kind  letters  of  the  9tfa  and 
15th  of  October,  so  replete  with  personal  affection 
and  confidential  intelligeoce»  afforded  me  inexpres- 
sible satisfaction.    »   ♦    • 

You  appear  to  be»  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
real  friend  to  this  countrj',  anxiously  concerned 
about  its  present  political  situation.  So  far  as  I 
am  able,  I  shall  be  happy  in  gratifying  that  friendly 
solicitude.  As  to  my  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  the  new  constitution,  I  will  dis* 
close  them  without  reserve,  (although  by  passing 
through  the  post-office  they  should  become  known 
to  all  the  world,)  for  in  truth  I  have  nothing  to 
conceal  on  that  subject.  It  appears  to  me,  then* 
little  short  of  a  miracle*  that  the  delegates  from  so 
many  different  States  (which  States  you  know  are 
also  different  from  each  other) ,  in  their  manners,  ^^ 
circimistanceSf  and  prejudices,  should  unite  in  ^H 
forming  a  system  of  national  government,  so  little  | 
liable  to  well-founded  objections.  Nor  am  I  yet  [ 
such  an  enthusiastic,  partial*  or  undiscriminating  j 
admirer  of  it,  as  not  to  perceive  it  is  tinctured  with  j 
some  real  (though  not  radical)  defects.  The  lim- 
its of  a  letter  would  not  suffer  me  to  go  fully  [ 
into  an  examination  of  them;  nor  would  the  dis^ 
cuasion  be  entertaining  or  profitable-     I  therefore 
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forbear  to  touch  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  two 
great  points,  (the  pivots  upon  which  the  whole 
machine  must  move,)  my  creed  is  simply* 

1st.  That  the  general  government  is  not  invested 
with  more  powers,  than  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  of  a  good  govern- 
ment; and  consequently,  that  no  objection  ought  to 
be  made  against  the  quantity  of  power  delegated 
to  it. 

2ly,  That  these  powers,  (as  the  appointment 
of  all  rulers  will  for  ever  arise  from,  and  at  short, 
stated  intervals  recur  to,  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
people,)  are  so  distributed  among  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches,  into  which  the 
general  government  is  arranged,  that  it  can  never 
be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  monarchy,  an 
oligarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  any  other  despotic  or 
oppressive  form,  so  long  as  there  shall  remain  any 
virtue  in  the  body  of  the  people. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  my  dear  Marquis,  to 
speak  of  consequences,  which  may  be  produced  in 
the  revolution  of  ages,  by  corruption  of  morals, 
profligacy  of  manners,  and  listlessness  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  nor  of  the  successful  usurpations,  that 
may  be  established  at  such  an  unpropitious  junc- 
ture upon  the  ruins  of  liberty,  however  providently 
guarded  and  secured;  as  these  are  contingencies 
against  which  no  human  pnidence  can  effectually 
provide-  It  will  at  least  be  a  recommendation  to 
the  proposed  constitution,  that  it  is  provided  with 
more  checks  and  barriers  against  the  introduction 
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of  tyranny,  and  these  of  a  nature  less  Eable  to  be 
surmounted,  than  any  government  hitherto  in- 
stituted among  mortals  hath  possessed.  We  are 
not  to  expect  perfection  in  this  world;  but  man- 
kind, in  modem  times,  have  apparently  made  some 
progress  in  the  science  of  government.  Should 
that,  which  is  now  offered  to  the  people  of  America, 
be  found  on  experiment  less  perfect  than  it  can  be 
made,  a  constitutional  door  is  left  open  for  its 
amelioration- 
Some  respectable  characters  have  wished,  that 
the  States*  after  having  pointed  out  whatever  al- 
terations and  amendments  may  be  judged  neces- 
sary, would  appoint  another  federal  convention  to 
modify  it  upon  those  documents.  For  myself,  I 
have  wondered,  that  sensible  men  should  not  see 
the  impracticability  of  this  scheme.  The  members 
would  go  fortified  with  such  instructions,  that  no- 
tJiing  but  discordant  ideas  could  prevail.  Had  I 
but  slightly  suspected,  at  the  time  when  the  late 
convention  was  in  session,  that  another  convention 
would  not  he  likely  to  agree  upon  a  better  form  of 
government,  I  should  now  be  confirmed  in  the 
fixed  belief  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  agree 
upon  any  system  whatever;  so  many,  I  may  add, 
such  contradictor}--  and  in  my  opinion  unfounded 
objections  have  been  urged  against  the  system  in 
contemplation,  many  of  which  would  operate 
equally  against  every  efficient  governments  that 
might  be  proposed,  I  will  only  add,  as  a  further 
opinion  founded  on  the  maturest  deliberation^  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  no  hope  of  alteration,  no 
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intennediate  resting-place,  between  the  adoption 
of  this,  and  a  recurrence  to  an  unqualified  state 
of  anarchy*  with  all  its  deplorable  consequen- 
ces.    *    ♦    ♦ 


TO  THE  MAEQUIS  DE  LAFAYETTE 

Mount  Vernon,  28  April,  1788. 

*  *  *  I  notice  with  pleasure  the  additional 
immunities  and  facilities  in  trade,  which  France 
has  granted  by  the  late  royal  arret  to  the  United 
States,  I  flatter  myself  it  will  have  the  desired 
efl^ect  in  some  measure  of  augmenting  the  commer- 
cial intercourse.  From  the  productions  and  wants 
of  the  two  countries,  their  trade  with  each  other  is 
certainly  capable  of  [too?]  great  amelioration  to  be 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  unwise  policy.  For  so  surely 
as  ever  we  shall  have  an  efficient  government  estab- 
lished, so  surely  will  that  government  impose  re- 
taliating restrictions,  to  a  certain  degrecp  upon  the 
trade  of  Britain.  At  present,  or  under  our  exist- 
ing form  of  confederation,  it  would  be  idle  to  think 
of  making  commercial  regulations  on  our  part. 
One  State  passes  a  prohibitory  law  respecting  some 
article,  another  State  opens  wide  the  avenue  for 
its  admission.  One  Assembly  makes  a  system,  an- 
other Assembly  unmakes  it  Virginia,  in  the  very 
last  session  of  her  legislature,  was  about  to  have 
passed  some  of  the  most  extravagant  and  prepos- 
terous edicts  on  the  subject  of  trade,  that  ever 
stained  the  leaves  of  a  legislative  code.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  a  remedy  of  these,  and  innumerable 
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other  evils,  until  a  general  government  shall  be 
adopted. 

The  conventions  of  six  States  only  have  as 
yet  accepted  the  new  constitution.  No  one  has 
re j ected  It .  It  is  belie ved  th at  the  con ve ntion 
of  Maryland,  which  is  now  in  session,  and  that  of 
South  Carolina,  which  is  to  assemble  on  the  12th  of 
May,  will  certainly  adopt  it*^  It  is  also  since  the 
elections  of  members  of  the  convention  have  taken 
place  in  this  State,  more  generally  believed,  that  it 
wiU  be  adopted  here,  than  it  was  before  those  elec- 
tions were  made.  There  wiU,  however,  be  power- 
ful and  eloquent  speeches  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  in  the  Virginia  convention;  but  as  Pen- 
dleton, Wythe,  Blair,  Madison,  Jones,  Nicholas, 


"  "  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  by  the  last 
Packet,  the  Convention  of  Maryland  has  ratified  the  federal 
Constitution  by  a  majority  of  63  to  11  voices.  That  makes  the 
seventh  State  which  has  adopted  it.  Next  Monday  the  Conven- 
tion tn  Virginia  will  assemble — we  have  £titl  good  hopes  of  ita 
adoption  here,  though  by  no  great  plurality  of  votes.  So^tb 
Carolina  has  probably  decided  favorably  before  this  time.  The 
plot  thickens  fa8t«  A  few  abort  weeks  will  determine  the  po- 
litical fate  of  America  for  the  present  generation,  and  prob- 
ably produce  no  small  influence  on  the  happiness  of  society 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages  to  come.  Should  every  thing 
proceed  with  harmony  and  consent  according  to  our  actual 
wishes  and  expectations,  I  will  confess  to  you  sincerely,  my 
dear  Marquis,  it  will  be  so  much  beyond  any  thing  we  had  a 
right  to  imagine  or  expect  eighteen  months  ago,  that  it  will 
demonstrate  as  visibly  the  finger  of  Providence,  as  any  possible 
event  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  can  ever  designate  it.  It 
is  impracticable  for  you  or  any  one  who  has  not  been  on  the 
spot,  to  realise  the  change  in  men's  minds  and  the  progress  to- 
wards rectitude  in  thinking  and  acting  which  will  then  hAV9 
been  nuide.'' — Washington  to  the  Marquis  de  LafayetU,  29 
May,   1T8S. 
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Innes,  and  many  other  of  our  first  characters>  will 
be  advocates  for  its  adoption,  you  may  suppose 
the  weight  of  abilities  "mil  rest  on  that  side* 
Henry  and  Mason  are  its  great  adversaries.  The 
governor,  if  he  approves  it  at  all,  will  do  it  feebly. 

On  the  general  merits  of  this  proposed  constitu- 
tion, I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  my  sentiments 
pretty  freely.  That  letter  had  not  been  received 
by  you,  when  you  addressed  to  me  the  last  of  yours, 
which  has  come  to  my  hands-  I  had  never  sup- 
posed that  perfection  could  be  the  result  of  accom- 
modation and  mutual  concession.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  yourself  is  certainly  a  wise  one, 
that  the  constitution  ought  by  all  means  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  nine  States  before  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  procure  amendments;  for,  if  that  accept- 
ance shall  not  previously  take  place,  men's  minds 
vdU  be  so  much  agitated  and  soured,  that  the  dan- 
ger will  be  greater  than  ever  of  our  becoming  a 
disunited  people.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  prudence  in  temper  and  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, every  essential  alteration  may  in  the  process 
of  time  be  expected. 

You  will  doubtless  have  seen,  that  it  was  owing 
to  this  conciliatory  and  patriotic  principle,  that  the 
convention  of  JSIassachusetts  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion in  totOf  but  recommended  a  mmiber  of  specific 
alterations,  and  quieting  explanations  as  an  early, 
serious,  and  unremitting  subject  of  attention. 
Now,  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  every 
individual  in  society  will  or  can  be  brought  to  agree 
upon  what  is  exactly  the  best  form  of  government, 
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yet  there  are  many  things  in  the  constitution,  which 
only  need  to  be  explained,  in  order  to  prove  equally 
satisfactory  to  all  parties*  For  example,  there  was 
not  a  member  of  the  convention,  1  believe,  who  had 
the  least  objection  to  what  is  contended  for  by  the 
advocates  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  Trial  by  Jury. 
The  first,  where  the  people  evidently  retained 
every  thing,  which  they  did  not  in  the  express  terms 
give  up,  was  considered  nugatory,  as  you  will  find 
to  have  been  more  fully  explained  by  Mr-  Wilson 
and  others;  and^  as  to  the  second,  it  was  only  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  a  mode,  which  should  not 
interfere  with  the  fixed  modes  of  any  of  the  States, 
that  induced  the  convention  to  leave  it  as  a  matter 
of  future  adjustment. 

There  are  other  points  in  which  opinions  would 
be  more  likely  to  vary.  As  for  instance,  on  the 
ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for  president,  after 
he  should  have  served  a  certain  course  of  years* 
Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion is,  in  respect  to  the  prevention  of  bribery  and 
undue  influence  in  the  choice  of  president,  I  confess 
I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
you,  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  rotation 
in  that  appointment.  The  matter  was  fairly  dis- 
cussed in  the  convention,  and  to  my  full  conviction, 
though  I  cannot  have  time  or  room  to  sum  up  the 
argument  in  this  letter.  There  cannot  in  my  judg* 
ment  be  the  least  danger,  that  the  president  will  by 
any  practicable  intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue 
himself  one  moment  in  office,  much  less  perpetuate 
himself  in  it,  but  in  the  last  stage  of  corrupted 
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morals  and  political  depravity;  and  even  then,  there 
is  as  much  danger  that  any  other  species  of  domina- 
tion would  prevail.  Though,  when  a  people  shall 
have  become  incapable  of  governing  themselves, 
and  fit  for  a  master,  it  is  of  little  consequence  from 
what  quarter  he  comes*  Under  an  extended  view 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  can  see  no  propriety 
in  precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any 
man,  who  on  some  great  emergency  shall  be  deemed 

universally  most  capable  of   serving   the   public. 

«    *   * 


TO  THE  MAEQinS  DE  LAFAYETTE 


» 


Mount  Vernon,  IB  June,  1788, 

My  deab  MAfiauis, 

*  *  *  I  like  not  much  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  France.  The  bold  demands  of  the  parliaments, 
and  the  decisive  tone  of  the  King,  show  that  but 
little  more  irritation  would  be  necessary  to  blow 
up  the  spark  of  discontent  into  a  flame,  that  might 
not  easily  be  quenched.  If  I  were  to  advise,  I 
should  say  that  great  moderation  shouid  be  used  on 
both  sides.  Let  it  not,  my  dear  Marquis,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  derogation  from  the  good  opinion,  that 
I  entertain  of  your  prudence,  when  I  caution  you, 
as  an  individual  desirous  of  signalizing  yourself  in 
the  cause  of  your  country  and  freedom,  against 
running  into  extremes  and  prejudicing  your  cause. 
The  King,  though,  I  think  from  every  thing  I  have 
been  able  to  leam,  he  is  really  a  good-hearted 
though  a  warm-spirited  man,  if  thwarted  injudici- 
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ously  in  the  execution  of  prerogatives  that  belonged 
to  the  crown,  and  in  plans  which  he  conceives  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  national  good,  may  disclose 
qualities  he  has  been  little  thought  to  possess.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  a  spirit  seems  to  be  awakened 
in  the  kingdom,  as,  if  managed  with  extreme  pru- 
dence, may  produce  a  gradual  and  tacit  revolutioa 
much  in  favor  of  the  subjects,  hj  abolishing  lettres 
de  cachet,  and  defining  more  accurately  the  powers 
of  government  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  there  should 
be  found  a  single  monarch,  who  does  not  reahze 
that  his  own  glory  and  felicity  must  depend  on  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people.  How  easy 
is  it  for  a  sovereign  to  do  that^  which  shall  not  only 
immortalize  his  name,  but  attract  the  blessings  of 
millions. 

In  a  letter  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr. 
Uarlow,  but  which  might  not  possibly  have  reached 
New  York  until  after  his  departure,  I  mentioned 
the  accession  of  Maryland  to  the  proposed  govem- 
mentj  and  gave  you  the  state  of  politics  to  that 
period*  Since  which  the  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  ratified  the  constitution  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. That  of  this  State  has  been  sitting  almost 
three  weeks;  and,  so  nicely  does  it  appear  to  be 
balanced,  that  each  side  asserts  that  it  has  a  pre- 
ponderancy  of  votes  in  its  favor-  It  is  probable^ 
therefore,  the  majority  will  be  small,  let  it  fall  on 
whichever  part  it  may,  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  it 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  adoption.  The  conventions 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  both  assemble 
this  week.     A  large  proportion  of  members,  witli 
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the  governor  at  their  head,  in  the  former,  are  said 
to  be  opposed  to  the  government  in  contemplation. 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  thought,  will  adopt  it  with- 
out much  hesitation  or  delay.  It  is  a  httle  strange^ 
that  the  men  of  large  property  in  the  south  should 
be  more  afraid  that  the  constitution  ^vill  produce 
an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy,  than  the  genuine 
democratical  people  of  the  east.  Such  are  our 
actual  prospects.  The  accession  of  one  State  more 
will  complete  the  number,  which,  hy  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  will  be  sufficient  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  carry  the  government  into  effect. 

And  then,  I  expect,  that  many  blessings  will  be 
attributed  to  our  new  government,  which  are  now 
taking  their  rise  from  that  industry  and  frugality, 
into  the  practice  of  which  the  people  have  been 
forced  from  necessity,  I  really  beUeve,  that  there 
never  was  so  much  labor  and  economy  to  be  found 
before  in  the  country  as  at  the  present  moment.  If 
they  persist  in  the  habits  they  are  acquiring,  the 
good  effects  will  soon  be  distinguishahle.  When 
the  people  shall  find  themselves  secure  under  an 
energetic  government,  when  foreign  nations  shall 
be  disposed  to  give  us  equal  advantages  in  com- 
merce from  dread  of  retaliation,  when  the  burdens 
of  war  shall  be  in  a  manner  done  away  by  the  sale 
of  western  lands,  when  the  seeds  of  happiness  which 
are  sown  here  shall  begin  to  expand  themselves, 
and  when  every  one,  {under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,)  shall  begin  to  taste  the  fruits  of  freedom, 
then  all  these  blessings  (for  all  these  blessings 
will  come)   will  be  referred  to  the  fostering  in- 
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fluence  of  the  new  government.  Whereas  many 
causes  will  have  conspired  to  produce  them.  You 
see  I  am  not  less  enthusiastic  than  I  ever  have  been, 
if  a  belief  that  pecuhar  scenes  of  felicity  are  re- 
seined  for  this  country  is  to  be  denominated 
enthusiasm*  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe,  that  Provi- 
dence has  done  so  much  for  nothing.  It  has  always 
been  my  creed,  that  we  should  not  be  left  as  an 
awful  monument  to  prove,  "  that  mankind,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  civil  hberty 
and  happiness,  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ing themselveSj  and  therefore  made  for  a  master." 
We  have  had  a  backward  spring  and  summer, 
with  more  rain  and  cloudy  weather  than  almost 
ever  has  been  known;  still  the  appearance  of  crops 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  favorable,  as  we 
may  generally  expect  will  be  the  case,  from  the 
difference  of  soil  and  variety  of  climate  in  so  exten- 
sive a  region;  insomuch  that  I  hope,  some  day  or 
another,  we  shall  become  a  storehouse  and  granary 
for  the  world*  In  addition  to  our  former  channels 
of  trade^  salted  provisions,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
exported  with  profit  from  the  eastern  States  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  consequence  of  a  contract,  large 
quantities  of  flour  are  lately  sent  from  Baltimore 
for  supplying  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,     I  am,  &c. 


TO  THOMAS  JEFFEESON 


MouKr  Veenon,  31  Auffuat, 


Sm, 


*    ♦    ♦    The  merits  and  defects  of  the  proposed 
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constitution  have  been  largely  and  ably  discussed* 
For  myself,  I  was  ready  to  have  embraced  any 
tolerable  compromise,  that  was  competent  to  save 
us  from  impending  ruin;  and  I  can  say  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  amendments,  which  have  been 
suggested,  to  which  I  have  much  objection,  except 
that  which  goes  to  the  prevention  of  direct  taxa^ 
tion.  And  that,  I  presume,  will  be  more  strenu- 
ously advocated  and  insitsed  upon  hereafter,  than 
any  other.  I  had  indulged  the  expectation,  that 
the  new  government  would  enable  those  entrusted 
with  its  administration  to  do  justice  to  the  public 
creditors,  and  retrieve  the  national  character.  But, 
if  no  means  are  to  be  employed  but  requisitions, 
that  expectation  was  vain,  and  we  may  as  well  re- 
cur to  the  old  confederation.  If  the  system  can 
be  put  in  operation^  without  touching  much  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  perhaps  it  may  be  done;  but, 
in  my  judgment,  infinite  circumspection  and  pru- 
ence  are  yet  necessary  in  the  experiment.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  for  anybody  who  has  not  been 
on  the  spot,  (from  any  description)  to  conceive 
w*hat  the  delicacy  and  danger  of  our  situation 
have  been.  Though  the  peril  is  not  past  en- 
tirely, thank  God  the  prospect  is  somewhat 
brightening. 

You  will  probably  have  heard,  before  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  that  the  general  government  has  been 
adopted  by  eleven  States,  and  that  the  actual  Con- 
gress have  been  prevented  from  issuing  their  ordi- 
nance for  carrying  it  into  execution,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  about  the  place  at  which  the  future 
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Congress  shall  meet*     It  is  probable,  that  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York  will  soon  be  agreed  upon. 

I  will  just  touch  on  the  bright  side  of  our  na- 
tional statcj  before  I  conclude;  and  we  may  per- 
haps rejoice,  that  the  people  have  been  ripened  by 
misfortune  for  the  reception  of  a  good  govern- 
ment. They  are  emerging  from  the  gulf  of  dissi- 
pation and  debt,  into  which  they  had  precipitated 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  war*  Economy  and 
industry  are  evidently  gaining  ground-  Not  only 
agriculture,  but  even  manufactures,  are  much  more 
attended  to  than  formerly.  Notwithstanding  the 
shackles  under  which  our  trade  in  general  labors, 
conmierce  to  the  East  Indies  is  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success.  Salted  provisions  and  other  , 
produce,  (particularly  from  Massachusetts,)  bave^| 
found  an  advantageous  market  there.  The  voy-~ 
ages  are  so  much  shorter,  and  the  vessels  are  navi- 
gated at  so  much  less  expense,  that  we  may  hope 
to  rival  and  supply,  (at  least  through  the  West 
Indies,)  some  part  of  Europe  with  commodities 
from  thence.  This  year  the  exports  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  imports.  I  wish  this  was  the  case  every- 
where.  ♦   *    * 


IV 
Starting  the  New  GovenmiMit 

We  ieJoic&  and  with  na  all  Amaricay 
that  in  obedl^ce  to  the  call  of  our  com- 
mon oonntry  yon  have  returned  once 
more  to  pnbiio  lif&  In  yon  all  partta 
confide;  in  yon  all  intereats  nnito;  and 
ve  have  no  donbt  that  yoor  paat  aer- 
Tioe%  great  aa  tiiey  have  beeiL  will  be 
equalled  by  your  fatnre  exertional  and 
tifat  yonr  prudence  and  aagadty  a»  a 
statesman  will  tend  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  were  ezposedy  to  give 
stability  to  the  present  Qovemment  and 
dignity  and  splendor  to  that  country 
which  your  skill  and  valor  as  a  soldier 
so  eminently  contributed  to  raise  to 
independence  and  empire. 

Bbply  op  the  Sbnatb  to  Wash* 
ington'b  Inaugural  Addbbss. 


H 
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TO  ALEXANDER   HAMILTON 

Mount  Vernon,  3   October^  1788. 
Deab  Sie, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  candid 
fijid  kind  letter  by  the  last  post,  little  more  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  than  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
frankness  with  which  you  communicated  your  sen- 
timents, and  to  assure  you  that  the  same  manly 
tone  of  intercourse  will  always  he  more  than  barely 
welcome;  indeed  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  me, 
I  am  particularly  glad  in  the  present  instance^  that 
you  have  dealt  thus  freely  and  like  a  friend/ 

1 "  In  answer  to  the  observations  you  make  on  the  probahility 
of  my  election  to  the  presidency,  knowing  me  as  you  do,  I  need 
only  say,  that  it  has  no  enticing  charms  and  no  fascinating 
allurements  for  me*  However,  it  might  not  be  decent  for  me 
to  say  I  would  refuse  to  accept,  or  even  to  speak  much  about 
an  appointment  which  may  never  take  place;  for,  in  so  doing, 
one  might  possibly  incur  the  application  of  the  moral  resulting 
ftom  that  fable,  in  which  the  fox  is  represented  as  inveighing 
against  the  sourness  of  the  grapes,  because  he  could  not  reach 
them.  All  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  add,  my  dear  Marquis, 
in  order  to  show  my  decided  predilections  is,  that,  (at  my  time 
of  life  and  under  my  clrcumitances,)  the  increasing  infinnitiea 
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Although  I  could  not  help  observing,  from  sev- 
eral publications  and  letters^  that  my  name  had 
been  sometimes  spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  possible 
the  contingency  which  is  the  subject  of  your  letter 
might  happen,  yet  I  thought  it  best  to  maintain  a 
guarded  silence,  and  to  lack  the  counsel  of  my 
beat  friends,  (which  I  certainly  hold  in  the  highest 


of  nature  and  the  growing  love  of  retJTement  do  not  permit  me 
to  entertain  a  wish  beyond  that  of  living  and  dying  &n  honest 
man  on  my  own  farm^  Let  those  follow  the  pursuits  of  ambi* 
tion  and  fame,  who  have  a  keener  relish  for  them,  or  who  may 
have  more  years  in  store  for  the  enjoyment" — Wtuhington  to 
the  Mcrquis  de  Lafayette,  2S  April,  1788. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Sir»  you  have  concluded  to  comply  with 
vhat  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  general  call  of  your  country  in  re- 
lation to  the  new  government.  You  will  permit  me  to  sajj 
that  it  is  indispensable  you  should  tend  yourself  to  its  fint 
operations.  It  is  to  Httle  purpose  to  have  introduced  a  system, 
if  the  weightiest  influence  ia  not  given  to  its  firm  establishment 
in  the  outset." — Bamilton  «o  Washington^  13  August,  1788* 

**  On  the  delicate  subject  with  which  you  conclude  your  letter 
[of  August  13,  1788],  I  can  say  nothing,  because  the  event 
alluded  to  may  never  happen,  and  because,  in  case  it  should  oc* 
eur,  it  would  be  a  point  of  prudence  to  defer  forming  one's  olti* 
mate  and  irrevocable  decision,  so  long  as  new  data  might  be 
afforded  for  one  to  act  with  the  greater  wisdom  and  propriety. 
I  would  not  wish  to  conceal  my  prevailing  sentiment  from  you; 
for  you  know  me  well  enough,  my  good  Sir,  to  be  persuaded^ 
that  I  am  not  g^iilty  of  affectation  when  I  tell  you,  that  it 
ia  my  great  and  sol«  deaire  to  live  and  die  in  peace  and  retire- 
ment on  my  own  farm.  Were  it  even  indispensable,  a  different 
line  of  conduct  should  be  adopted,  while  you  and  some  other* 
who  are  acquainted  with  my  heart  would  acquit,  the  world 
and  posterity  might  possibly  accuse  me  [of]  inconsistency  and 
ambition.  Still  I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and 
virtue  enough  to  maintain  (what  I  consider  the  most  enviable  of 
all  titles) ,  the  character  of  an  KoneH  man." — Waahington  td 
Hamilton,  2S  August,  1788. 

"  I  should  be  deeply  pained^  my  dear  Sir,  if  your  scruptea 
in  regard  to  a  certain  station  should  be  matured  into  m  nwhi^ 
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estimation,)  rather  than  to  hazard  an  nnputatioa 
unfriendly  to  the  delicacy  of  my  feelings.  For, 
situated  as  I  am,  I  could  hardly  bring  the  question 
into  the  slightest  discussion,  or  ask  an  opinion  even 
in  the  most  confidential  manner,  without  betray- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, or  without  feeling  an  apprehension,  that  a 


tion  to  decline  it;  though  I  am  neither  EurpHsed  at  their  ex- 
istence, nor  can  I  but  agree  in  opinion  that  the  caution  you 
ohserve  in  deferring  the  ultimate  determination  is  prudent,  I 
have,  however,  reflected  maturely  on  the  subject,  and  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  (in  which  I  feel  no  hesitation),  that  every  pub- 
lic and  personal  consideration  wilt  demand  from  you  an  ac- 
quiescence in  what  will  certainly  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  your 
country. 

**  The  absolute  retreat,  which  you  meditated  at  the  close  of 
the  late  war^  waa  natural  and  proper.  Had  the  government 
produced  by  the  revolution  gone  on  in  a  tolerable  train,  it 
would  have  been  most  advisable  to  have  persisted  in  that  re- 
treat. But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  crisia,  which 
brought  you  again  into  public  view,  left  you  no  alternative  but 
to  comply;  and  I  am  equally  clear  in  the  opinion,  that  you  are 
by  that  act  pledged  to  take  a  part  in  the  execution  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  less  convinced,  that  the  impression  of  the 
necessity  of  your  filling  the  station  in  question  is  so  universal, 
that  you  run  no  risk  of  any  uncandid  imputation  by  submitting 
to  it.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  a  regard  to  your 
own  reputationi  as  well  as  to  the  public  goodj  calls  upon  you 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  run  that  risk. 

"  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  compliment  to  aay,  that  on 
your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president^  the  success  of  the  new 
government  in  its  commencement  may  materially  depend. 
Your  agency  and  influence  will  be  not  less  important  in  pre- 
serving it  from  the  future  attacks  of  its  enemies,  than  they 
have  been  in  recommending  it  in  the  first  instance  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  people.  Independent  of  all  considerations  drawn 
from  this  source,  the  point  of  light  in  which  you  stand  at  home 
and  abroad  will  make  an  infinite  difference  in  the  respectability 
with  which  the  government  will  begin  its  operations,  in  the 
alternative  of  your  being  or  not  being  at  the  head  of  it.    I 


3o8  George  Washingtoa 

prematore  dkplAv  of  anxiety  migbt  be 
iiito  a  Yamglorious  desire  of  pudimg  myself  idId 
notice  as  a  candidate.  Now,  if  I  am  not  grosdj 
deceived  in  myself  ♦  I  should  lUifei^iedly  rejoiee  m 
case  the  electors,  by  gi^'ing  tbeir  rotes  in  faTor  of 
some  other  person,  would  save  me  from  tbe  dreaded 
dilemma  of  being  forced  to  accept  or  refuse. 

If  that  may  not  be,  I  am  in  the  next  place  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  searching  out  tbe  truth,  and  of 


forfeasr  to  scntioB  eofmderatUitis  whk^  wi^A  hMtm  a 
persocial  spplkaitioiu    Wbat  I  bsve  nid  will  uSoe  lor  the  m- 
ferei&ces  I  mean  to  draw. 

*'  Put!;  in  a  matter  bo  rfflmtial  to  the  vdl-bemff  <d 
as  the  prosperity  of  a  newlj  institiited  gOTtzHmait,  a 
to  much  eanaeqaaKe  aa  juuiaelf  to  ita  ancce^  haa  bu 
bat  to  l«od  Ilia  aerfieea  if  <alied  for.    Pesmit  aae  to 
-voold  be  ii^lonoDj^  in  soch  a  sitiiaUon,  not  to 
^oTji  however  sreat,  wliicb  be  nught  bare  pferioiidj 

"Secondly;  your  ffignatcife  to  the  proposed  «3rstem 
ytmr  judgment  for  it£  being  sach  an  one  as  npoo  the  wlMik 
wtM  worthy  of  tbe  pablic  app3^>batio&.  If  it  sbould  ndaemrrf, 
(a«  men  comtnonly  d€ci<3«  from  euccen  or  the  want  of  it)  ^ 
fa3«me  will  in  all  probability  be  laid  on  the  uystem  itaeU.  And 
ti«  fnunen  of  it  will  have  to  encounter  the  difrepute  of  havuic 
bmugbt  abont  a  rerolutioD  in  govemmeat^  wjtboat  anbatztiitinf 
any  thing  that  was  worthy  of  the  effort;  tbey  poDed  dofwn  qmt 
Utopia^  it  win  be  aaid^  to  build  up  another.  This  view  of  ^e 
aubject,  if  I  mist^Le  not*  my  dear  Sir,  wiD  sn^geat  to  yoor 
nind  greater  hazard  to  that  f&roe,  which  most  be  and  oofiit 
to  be  dear  to  yon,  in  refusing  your  future  aid  to  the  fjrstcBiv 
than  in  affording  it.  I  will  only  add,  that  in  my  estimate  of  the 
matter,  that  aid  is  indispensable. 

"  I  bave  taken  the  liberty  to  express  these  atttiaMOitai  md  In 
lay  before  you  tny  view  of  the  subject*  I  doobt  sot  the  ooo- 
■aderations  mentioned  have  fully  occurred  to  yoa,  and  I  tmift 
they  will  finally  produce  in  your  mind  the  sasae  revolt  wItSdk 
exists  in  mine.  I  flatter  myself  the  frankness  with  which  I 
have  delivered  myself  wilt  not  be  displeasing  to  yuo.  It  bat 
been  prompted  by  motives  which  you  would  not  dLaafiiuvva.*— 
Hamilttm  to  WashinffUm,  September,  1788. 
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knowing  whether  there  does  not  exist  a  probability 
that  the  government  would  be  just  as  happily  and 
effectually  carried  into  execution  without  my  aid 
as  with  it.  I  am  truli/  solicitous  to  obtain  all  the 
previous  information,  which  the  circumstances  will 
afford,  and  to  determine  (when  the  determination 
can  with  propriety  be  no  longer  postponed)  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  right  reason,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  a  clear  conscience,  without  too  great  a 
reference  to  the  unforeseen  consequences,  which 
may  affect  my  person  or  reputation*  Until  that 
period,  I  may  fairly  hold  myself  open  to  conviction, 
though  I  allow  your  sentiments  to  have  weight  in 
them;  and  I  shall  not  pass  by  your  argimients 
without  giving  them  as  dispassionate  a  considera- 
tion as  I  can  possibly  bestow  upon  them. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in  whatever 
point  of  light  I  have  been  able  to  place  it,  I  will 
not  suppress  the  acknowledgment,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  I  have  always  felt  a  kind  of  gloom  upon  my 
mind,  as  often  as  I  have  been  taught  to  expect  I 
might,  and  perhaps  must,  ere  long,  be  called  to 
make  a  decision.  You  will,  I  am  well  assured,  be- 
lieve the  assertion,  (though  I  have  little  expecta- 
tion it  would  gain  credit  from  those  who  are  less 
acquainted  with  me,)  that,  if  I  should  receive  the 
appointment,  and  if  I  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  it,  the  acceptance  would  be  attended  with 
more  diflSdence  and  reluctance  than  I  ever  experi- 
enced before  in  my  life.  It  would  be,  however,  with 
a  fixed  and  sole  determination  of  lending  whatever 
assistance  might  be  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
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public  weal,  in  hopes  that  at  a  convenient  and 
early  period  my  services  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  I  might  be  permitted  once  more  to  retire, 
to  pass  an  unclouded  evening  after  the  stormy  day 
of  life,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  tranquillity* 

But  why  these  anticipations?  If  the  friends  to 
the  constitution  conceive  that  my  administering  the 
government  will  be  a  means  of  its  acceleration  and 
strength,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  adversaries  of 
it  may  entertain  the  same  ideas,  and  of  course  make 
it  an  object  of  opposition?  That  many  of  this  de- 
scription will  become  electors,  I  can  have  no  doubt 
of,  any  more  than  that  their  opposition  will  ex- 
tend to  any  character,  who,  (from  whatever  cause,) 
would  be  likely  to  thwart  their  measures.  It  might 
be  impolitic  in  them  to  make  this  declaration  pre* 
vious  to  the  election;  but  I  shall  be  out  in  my  con- 
jectures if  they  do  not  act  conformably  thereto,  and 
from  the  seeming  moderation*  by  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  actuated  at  present  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  finesse  to  lull  and  deceive.  Their  plan 
of  opposition  is  systematized,  and  a  regular  inter- 
course^ I  have  much  reason  to  believe,  between  the 
leaders  of  it  in  the  several  States  is  formed  to  ren* 
der  it  more  effectual-  With  sentiments  of  sincere 
regard  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c^ 


I 
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1  These   yiews    produced    no    chan^    in    tht   eentimeiits    of 

Colonel  Hamilton,  in  regard  to  the  main  topic  ct  diacussion. 
"  I  feel  a  conviction,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  that  you  will  finally 
Bce  your  acceptance  to  be  indispensable.  It  ia  no  compliment 
to  aay,  that  no  other  man  can  sufficiently  unite  the  public  opin- 
ion, or  can  give  the  requisite  weight  to  the  office,  in  the  com- 
lencement  of  the  government.     These  considerations  appear  to 
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TO  BENJAMIN   LINCOLN 

Mount  Vernon,  26  October,  17S3, 
Mt  Deab  Sih, 

I  have  been  lately  favored  with  the  receipt  of 
your  letters  of  the  24th  and  30th  of  September, 
with  their  enclosures,  and  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  free  and  friendly  communications*  As  the 
period  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  which  must 
decide  the  fate  of  the  new  constitution,  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  being  carried  into  execution,  and 
probably  as  to  its  usefulness,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
we  should  all  feel  an  unusual  degree  of  anxietj-  on 
the  occasion*  I  must  acknowledge  my  fears  have 
been  greatly  alarmed,  but  still  I  am  not  without 
hopes.  From  the  good  beginning,  that  has  been 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  a  State  from  which  much 
was  to  be  feared,  I  cannot  help  foreboding  well  of 
the  others.  That  is  to  say,  I  flatter  myself  a  ma- 
jority of  them  will  appoint  federal  members  to 

me  of  thcmfielvea  decisive.  I  am  not  sure  that  your  refusal 
would  not  throw  every  thing  into  confusion*  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  have  the  worst  effect  imaginable*  Indeed,  as  I  hinted 
in  a  former  Jetter,  I  think  circmnstancca  leave  no  option/* 

Many  of  General  Waahin^on'a  correspondents  touched  upon 
the  same  siibject;  and  he  was  made  to  understand  from  at! 
quarters,  that  he  was  dedgnated  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  the  first  chief  magistrate  under  the  new  constitution.  In 
writing  from  Connecticut^  Colonel  Jonathan  Trumbull  said: 
"  In  the  choice  of  president  we  have,  I  believe,  no  discordant 
voice.  Ail  minds  are  agreed^  and  every  heart  exults  in  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  having  their  wishes  so  nobly  gratified  in 
this  great  appointment." — October  28th,  And  Governor  John- 
Bon  of  Maryland  wrote:  "We  cannot,  Sir,  do  without  you,  and 
I  and  thousands  more  can  explain  to  anybody  but  yourself  why 
we  cannot  do  without  you."— October  10th, — Sparks, 
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the  tevcnl  bnncfaes  of  flie  nev  gaw<enmaaA.  I 
binfly  Aoald  think  that  IfiWMlmiiltii.  Cntmrrfi- 
cnt.  New  Jenev,  Dekvare,  Maiyhnd,  Soutii 
Ccroinii,  and  Georgia  uroold  be  for  ^tempting 
piuiiaiinv  gi»gff*ilii^t'«t-«-  Some  of  the  rest  may 
abo,  in  all  probability,  be  apprdieimve  of  throw- 
ing  oar  affairs  into  oonfusioo  by  such  ill-timed 
expedieots. 

There  wiH  bowerer,  be  no  room  for  the  ad* 
vocates  of  the  coostitulion  to  relax  in  their  exer- 
tions; for,  if  they  sboold  be  lolled  into  security, 
appointments  of  antifederal  men  may  probably 
take  place,  and  the  consequences,  which  you  so 
justly  dread,  be  realised.  Our  Assembly  is  now 
in  tession.  It  is  represented  to  be  rather  antifed- 
eral, but  we  hare  heard  nothing  of  its  doings.  Mr, 
Patrick  Henry^  Mr.  R*  H*  Lee,  and  5Ir.  iladison 
are  talked  of  for  the  senate.^  Perhaps  as  much  op- 
position, or,  in  other  words,  as  great  an  effort  for 
eariy  amendments^  is  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
State  as  from  any  but  Xew  York.  The  constant 
report  Is,  that  North  Carolina  wiU  soon  accede  to 
the  new  Union.  A  new  Assembly  is  just  elected 
in  Maryland,  in  which  it  is  asserted  the  number  of 
federalists  greatly  predominates;  and,  that  being 
the  case,  we  may  look  for  favorable  appointments, 
in  spite  of  the  rancor  and  activity  of  a  few  dis- 
contented asnd,  I  may  say*  apparently  imprincipled 
men. 


t  Bkh&rd  Henry  Lee  mnd  Colonel  Grajrson,  both  ^i  whom 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  tfa«  CoTistitutionr  were  VirsiniB*! 
ttnrt  wnatoiu 
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I  would  willingly  pass  over  in  silence  that  part 
of  your  letter  in  which  you  mention  the  persons, 
who  are  candidates  for  the  first  two  offices  in  the 
executive,  if  I  did  not  fear  the  omission  might  seem 
to  hetray  a  want  of  confidence.  Motives  of  deli- 
cacy have  prevented  me  hitherto  from  conversing 
or  writing  on  this  subject,  whenever  I  could  avoid 
it  with  decency.  I  may,  however,  with  great  sin- 
cerity, and  I  believe  without  offending  against 
modesty  or  propriety,  say  to  you,  that  I  most 
heartily  wish  the  choice  to  which  you  allude  may 
not  fall  upon  me;  and  that,  if  it  should,  I  must  re- 
serve to  myself  the  right  of  making  up  my  final  de- 
cision at  the  last  moment,  when  it  can  he  brought 
into  one  view,  and  when  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  a  refusal  can  be  more  judiciously  de- 
termined than  at  present.  But  be  assured,  my 
dear  Sir,  if  from  any  inducement  I  shall  be  per- 
suaded ultimately  to  accept,  it  will  not  be  {so  far 
as  I  know  my  own  heart)  from  any  of  a  private  or 
persfwial  nature.  Every  personal  consideration 
conspires  to  rivet  me  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
to  retirement.  At  my  time  of  life,  and  under  my 
circimistances,  nothing  in  this  world  can  ever  draw 
me  from  it,  unless  it  be  a  conviction  that  the  par- 
tiality of  my  countrymen  had  made  my  services 
absolutely  necessary,  joined  to  a  fear  that  my  re- 
fusal might  induce  a  belief  that  I  preferred  the 
conservation  of  my  own  reputation  and  private 
ease  to  the  good  of  my  country.^     After  all,  if 

*  "  Notwithstanding  my  advanced  season  of  life,  my  increaa- 
ins   fondneaa    for   agricultural    amusements,   and   my    growing 
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I  should  conceive  myself  in  a  manner  constrained 
to  accept,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that  this  very 
act  would  be  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  my  personal 
feelings  and  wishes,  that  ever  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  make.  It  would  be  to  forego  repose  and 
domestic  enjoyment,  for  trouble,  perhaps  for  pub- 
lic obloquy;  for  I  should  consider  myself  as  enter- 
ing upon  an  unexplored  field  enveloped  on  every 
side  with  clouds  and  darkness. 

From  this  embarrassing  situation  I  had  natur- 
ally supposed  that  my  declarations  at  the  close  of 
the  war  would  have  saved  me;  and  that  my  sincere 
intentions,  then  publicly  made  known,  would  have 
effectually  precluded  me  for  ever  afterwards  from 
being  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for  any  office. 
This  hope,  as  a  last  anchor  of  worldly  happiness 
in  old  age,  I  had  still  carefully  preserved;  until  the 
public  papers,  and  private  letters  from  my  corre- 
spondents in  almost  every  quarter,  taught  me  to 


love  of  retirement,  augment  and  confirm  my  decided  ptedilee* 
tion  for  the  character  of  a  private  citiBen,  yet  it  would  be  no 
one  of  these  motives,  nor  the  hazard  to  which  my  former  repo* 
tation  might  be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  encountering  new 
fatigties  and  troubles,  that  would  deter  me  from  an  acceptance 
[of  the  presidency) ;  but  a  belief,  that  some  other  person,  who 
had  less  pretence  and  less  inclination  to  be  excused,  could  exe- 
cute all  the  duties  Ml  as  satisfactorily  as  myself.  • 
Yon  will  perceive,  my  dear  Sir,  by  what  la  here  observed,  (and 
which  you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  in  the  lig^ht  of  a  confi- 
dential communication,)  that  my  inclinations  will  dispose  and 
decide  me  to  remain  as  I  am,  unless  a  clear  and  insurmountable 
conviction  should  he  impressed  on  ray  mind,  that  some  very 
disagreeable  consequences  miist,  in  all  human  probability,  result 
from  the  indulgence  of  my  wishes." — Washington  io  H^nrjf 
Lee,  22  September.  ITSH. 
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apprehend  that  I  might  soon  be  obliged  to  answer 
the  question,  whether  I  would  go  again  into  public 
life  or  not. 

You  will  see,  my  dear  Sir,  from  this  train  of  re- 
flections, that  I  have  lately  had  enough  of  my  own 
perplexities  to  think  of,  without  adverting  much  to 
the  affairs  of  others.  So  much  have  I  been  other- 
wise occupied,  and  so  little  agency  did  I  wish  to 
have  in  electioneering,  that  I  have  never  entered 
into  a  single  discussion  with  any  person,  nor,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  expressed  a  single  sen- 
timent, orally  or  in  writing,  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  vice-president.  From  the  extent  and 
respectability  of  Massachusetts,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  that  he  would  be  chosen  from  that 
State.  But,  having  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the 
person  selected  for  that  important  place  would  be 
a  true  federalist,  in  that  case  I  was  altogether  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  of 
the  electors,  without  giving  any  unbecoming  pre- 
ference, or  incurring  any  unnecessary  ill  will. 
Since  it  here  seems  proper  to  touch  a  little  more 
fully  upon  that  point,  I  will  frankly  give  you 
my  manner  of  thinking,  and  what^  under  certain 
drcumstances,  would  be  my  manner  of  acting. 

For  this  purpose  I  must  speak  again  hypotheti- 
cally  for  argument*s  sake,  and  say,  supposing  I 
should  be  appointed  to  the  administration,  and 
supposing  I  should  accept  it,  I  most  solemnly  de* 
j)  clare,  that  whosoever  shall  be  found  to  enjoy  the 
H  confidence  of  the  States,  so  far  as  to  be  elected  vice- 
[       president,  cannot  he  disagreeable  to  me  in  that 
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office.'  And,  even  if  I  had  any  predilection,  I 
flatter  myself  I  possess  patriotism  enough  to  sac- 
rifice it  at  the  shrine  of  my  country;  where  it  wUI 
be  unavoidably  necessary  for  me  to  have  made  in- 
finitely greater  sacrifices,  before  I  can  find  myself 
in  the  supposed  predicament,  that  is  to  say,  before 
I  can  be  comiected  with  others  in  any  possible  po* 
Utical  relation.  In  truth  I  believe,  that  I  have  no 
prejudices  on  the  subject*  and  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  of  any  evil-minded  persons,  who 
wished  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  those  concerned 
in  the  government,  to  infuse  them  into  my  mind* 
For,  to  continue  the  same  hypothesis  one  step 
farther,  supposing  myself  to  be  connected  in  office 
with  any  gentleman  of  character,  I  would  most  cei^ 
tainly  treat  him  with  perfect  sincerity  and  the 
greatest  candor  in  every  respect-  I  would  give 
him  my  full  confidence,  and  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavors to  cooperate  with  him  in  promoting  and 
rendering  permanent  the  national  prosperity. 
This  should  he  my  great,  my  only  aim,  under  the 
fixed  and  irrevocable  resolution  of  leaving  to  other 
hands  the  helm  of  the  State,  as  soon  as  my  services 
could  possibly  with  propriety  be  dispensed  with- 
I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  insensibly  been  led  into 
a  longer  detail  than  I  intended,  and  have  used  more 
egotism  than  I  could  have  wished,  for  which  I  urge 

' "  From  different  channels  of  information  it  seemed  prob* 
ftble  to  me,  even  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  that  Mr.  John 
Adams  would  be  chosen  vice-president..  He  will  doubUeaa  make 
a  very  good  one;  and  let  whoever  may  occupy  the  first  seat,  I 
shall  be  entirely  eattsfied  with  that  arrangement  for  filling  the 
wcond  of^ce"— Washington  to  ffnoa,  1  January,  1789. 
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no  other  apology,  than  but  my  opinion  of  your 
friendship,  discretion,  and  candor.     I  am,  &c. 


TO  THE   MAEQUIS  DE  LAPAYETTE 


^m  Mount  Vesnok,  29  JanuaTT,  1789. 

My  DEAB  Maequib, 

*  *  *  The  choice  of  senators,  representatives, 
and  electors,  which  {excepting  in  that  of  the  last 
description)  took  place  at  different  times  in  the 
^  different  States,  has  afforded  abundant  topics  for 
domestic  news  since  the  beginning  of  autumn.  I 
need  not  enumerate  the  several  particulars,  as  I 
imagine  you  see  most  of  them  detailed  in  tlie 
American  gazettes.  I  will  content  myself  with 
only  saying,  that  the  elections  have  been  hitherto 
vastly  more  favorable  than  we  could  have  expected, 
that  federal  sentiments  seem  to  be  growing  with 
uncommon  rapidity,  and  that  this  increasing  una- 

Inimity  is  not  less  indicative  of  the  good  disposi- 
tion than  the  good  sense  of  the  Americans,  Did 
it  not  savor  so  much  of  partiality  for  my  country- 
men, I  might  add,  that  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself,  that  the  new  Congress^  on  account  of  the 
self-created  respectability  and  various  talents  of 
its  members,  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  Assembly 
in  the  world*  From  these  and  some  other  circum- 
stances I  really  entertain  greater  hopes,  that 
America  will  not  finally  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  friends,  than  I  have  at  almost  any 
former  period.     Still,  however,  in  such  a  fickle 
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state  of  existence  I  would  not  be  too  sanguine  in 
indulging  myself  'H^th  the  contemplation  of  scenes 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  lest  some  unforeseen 
mischance  or  perverseness  should  occasion  the 
greater  mortification^  by  blasting  the  enjoyment  in 
the  very  bud, 

I  can  say  little  or  nothing  new,  in  consequence  of 
the  repetition  of  your  opinion,  on  the  expediency 
tliere  will  be  for  my  accepting  the  office  to  which 
you  refer.  Your  sentiments,  indeed,  coincide  much 
more  nearly  with  those  of  my  other  friends,  than 
with  my  own  feelings.  In  truth  my  difficulties  in- 
crease and  magnify  as  I  draw  towards  the  period, 
when,  according  to  the  common  belief,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  give  a  definitive  answer,  in  one 
way  or  another.  Should  circumstances  render  it 
in  a  manner  inevitably  necessary  to  be  in  the  affir- 
mative, be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  I  shall  assume  the 
task  with  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance,  and  with 
a  real  difiidence,  for  which  I  shall  probably  receive 
no  credit  from  the  world.  If  I  know  my  own 
hearty  nothing  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty  will 
induce  me  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs;  and,  in  that  case,  if  I  can  form  a  plan  for 
my  own  conduct,  my  endeavors  shall  be  unremit- 
tingly exerted,  (even  at  the  hazard  of  former  fame 
or  present  popularity,)  to  extricate  my  country 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  it  Is  entangled 
through  want  of  credit;  and  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  policy,  which  if  pursued  will  ensure  i)er- 
manent  felicity  to  the  commonwealth*  I  think  I 
«ee  a  path  as  clear  and  as  direct  as  a  ray  of  light, 
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which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  that  object, 
Noiiiing  tut  hannony,  honesty,  industry,  and 
frugality  are  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  and 
happy  people.  Happily  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  and  the  prevailing  disposition  of  my  coun- 
trymen^  promise  to  cooperate  in  establishing  those 
four  great  and  essential  pillars  of  public  felicity. 

What  has  been  considered  at  the  moment  as  a 
disadvantage,  will  probabl)^  turn  out  for  our  good. 
WhUe  our  commerce  has  been  considerably  cur- 
tailed, for  want  of  that  extensive  credit  formerly 
given  in  Europe,  and  for  default  of  remittance, 
the  useful  arts  have  been  almost  imperceptibly 
pushed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Though  I  would  not  force  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  by  extravagant  encouragements, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  agricultiire,  yet  I  conceive 
much  might  be  done  in  that  way  by  women,  child- 
ren, and  others,  without  taking  one  really  neces- 
sary hand  from  tilling  the  earth.  Certain  it  is, 
great  savings  are  already  made  in  many  articles  of 
apparel,  furniture,  and  consumption.  Equally 
certain  it  is,  that  no  diminution  in  agriculture  has 
taken  place,  at  the  time  when  greater  and  more 
substantial  improvements  in  manufactures  were 
making,  than  were  ever  before  known  in  America. 
In  Pennsylvania  they  have  attended  particularly 
to  the  fabrication  of  cotton  cloths,  hats,  and  all 
articles  in  leather.  In  Massachusetts,  they  are  es- 
tablishing factories  of  duck,  cordage,  glass,  and 
several  other  extensive  and  useful  branches.  The 
number  of  shoes  made  in  one  town,  and  nails  in 
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who  faclmio  of 
I  hsve  been  writii^  to  oar  fiocnd 
General  Knox  this  dav  to  proeore  me  homaexptm 
braaddolii  of  tbe  Hjutf  ord  fabric,  to  mske  a  anil 
of  dotiief  for  mrielf .  I  hope  it  wOl  not  be  a  gi«at 
wiSk  before  it  will  be  xmlmdaaoMe  for  a  gentle* 
man  to  appear  in  any  other  diess.  Indeed,  we 
hire  already  been  too  long  subject  to  Britidi  pre- 
jofccfc  I  use  no  porter  or  cheese  in  my  family 
Irat  ancfa  as  is  made  in  America.  Both  those  arti- 
cles may  now  be  pordiased  of  an  excellent  quality. 
While  you  are  quarrelling  among  yourselTes  in 
Kurope^  while  one  king  is  running  mad^  and  otfaezs 
acting  as  if  they  were  already  so^  by  cutting  tbe 
thfoata  of  the  subjects  of  their  neighbors,  I  think 
you  need  not  doubts  my  dear  ^^larquis,  we  shall 
continue  in  tranquillity  here,  and  that  population 
will  be  progressive  so  long  as  there  shall  continue 
to  be  so  many  easy  means  for  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence^  and  so  ample  a  field  for  the  exertion  of 
talents  and  industry.  All  my  family  join  in  com- 
pliments to  MadaEoe  de  Lafayette  and  yourself. 
Adieii« 


IKAUGURAL  SFEECH 
TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGHESS,  APEIL  30,  1789 


PBLLOW'CmZENS  OF   THE    SENATE   AND    HouSE   OF    REPttCSBNTA- 


Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  Ufe,  no  event 
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coxild  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than 
that  of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted  by 
your  order,  and  received  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
present  month.  On  the  one  hand^  I  was  summoned 
by  my  countrj%  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but 
with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I 
had  chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in 
my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision, 
as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years;  a  retreat 
which  was  rendered  every  day  more  necessary  as 
well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to 
inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my 
health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by 
time*  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  trust,  to  which  the  voice  of  my  coun- 
try called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a  dis- 
trustful scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not 
but  overwhelm  with  despondence  one,  who,  inherit- 
ing inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  unprac- 
tised in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to 
be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In 
this  conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it 
has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty  from 
a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which 
it  might  be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope  is,  that,  if 
in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much  swayed 
by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  instances,  or 
by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendent 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens;  and 
have  thence  too  little  consulted  my  incapacity  as 
well  as  disinclination  for  the  weighty  and  untried 
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cares  before  me ;  my  error  will  be  palliated  hy*  tbe 
motiTes  wfaicfa  misled  me^  and  its  coosequences  be 
judged  by  my  couDby  with  some  share  of  the  par- 
tiality in  which  they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to 
tbe  present  station,  it  would  be  peculiarly  im- 
proper to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fenr^it 
suppiicatioDs  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules 
over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  tbe  councib  of 
nations^  and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply 
every  buman  defect,  that  his  benediction  may  con- 
secrate to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  government  instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may 
enable  every  instrument  emplo3'ed  in  its  adminis- 
tration to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted 
to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  great 
Author  of  every  public  and  private  gcHxl,  I  assure 
myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less 
than  my  own;  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at 
large*  less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which 
conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Every  step,  by  which  they 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
token  of  providential  agency.  And,  in  the  im- 
portant revolution  just  accomplished  in  the  system 
of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  delibera- 
tions and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct 
communities,  from  which  the  event  has  resulted 
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cannot  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most 
governments  have  been  established,  without  some 
return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with  an  humble  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past 
seems  to  presage*  These  reflections,  arising  out 
of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too 
strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will 
join  with  me»  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are 
none,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  proceedings 
of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspici- 
ously commence- 
By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  depart- 
ment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  '*  to  rec- 
ommend to  your  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  I  now  meet  you,  will  ac* 
quit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject  farther 
than  to  refer  you  to  the  great  constitutional  char- 
ter under  which  we  are  assembled;  and  which^  in 
defining  your  powers,  designates  the  objects  to 
which  your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be 
more  consistent  with  those  circumstances,  and  far 
more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me, 
to  substitute,  in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  par- 
ticular measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the 
talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism,  which 
adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt 
them.  In  these  honorable  qualifications  I  behold 
the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no  local 
prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views  or 
party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the  comprehensive 
and  equal  eye,  which  ought  to  watch  over  this  great 
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assemblage  of  communities  and  interests;  so,  on 
another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy 
will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles 
of  private  morality,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free 
government  be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes, 
which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  the  respect  of  the  world, 

I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction, 
which  an  ardent  love  for  my  country  can  inspire; 
since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established, 
than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature  an  indissoluble  union  between  ynrtue  and 
happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage,  between 
the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy*  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity;  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded 
that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven  itself  has 
ordained;  and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty*  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as 
deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experi- 
ment intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your 
care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide, 
how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  dele- 
gated by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is 
rendered  expedient  at  the  present  juncture  by  the 
nature  of  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which 
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given  birth  to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking 
particular  recommendations  on  this  subject,  in 
which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived  from 
oflfieial  opportunities,  I  shall  again  give  way  to  my 
H  entire  confidence  in  your  discernment  and  pursuit 
"  of  the  public  good;  for  I  assure  myself,  that,  whilst 
you  carefully  avoid  every  alteration,  which  might 
endanger  the  benefits  of  a  united  and  efi^ective  gov- 
ernment, or  which  ought  to  await  the  future  lessons 
of  experience;  a  reverence  for  the  characteristic 
rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for  the  public 
harmonyj  will  sufficiently  influence  your  delibera- 
tions on  the  question*  how  far  the  former  can  be 
more  impregnably  fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely 
and  advantageously  promoted^ 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add, 
I  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the  House 
^P  of  Representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and  will 
r  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible.  When  I  was  first 
honored  with  a  call  into  the  service  of  ray  country, 
I  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its  lib- 
[  erties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated  my  duty 
^H  required,  that  I  should  renounce  every  pecuniary 
H  compensation.  From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no 
H  instance  departed.  And  being  still  under  the  im- 
H  pressions  which  produced  it,  I  must  decline  as  in- 
applicable to  myself  any  share  in  the  personal 
emolumentSj  which  may  be  indispensably  included 
in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment; and  must  accordingly  pray,  that  the  pecun- 
iary estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am  placed 
may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to 
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such  actual  expendihires  as  the  p 

be  thought  to  require.  ^fc<*^ 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  n:  ,^ 
tbey  have  been  awakened  by  the 
brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  mf 
but  not  without  resorting  once  mc 
Parent  of  the  human  race,  in  hun /^^v  \ 
that,  since  he  has  been  pleased  to   v       J     -* 
can  people  with  opportimities  fo^^^_f^  \ 
perfect  tranquillity^  and  dispositi 
with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a 
ment  for  the  security  of  their  u'' 
vancement  of  their  happiness;  so  I 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  |j 

the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise  measures^  || 
on  which  the  success  of  this  government  must  * 
depend. 


EEPLY  TO  THE  ANSWlX  OF  THE  SEKATE  ^ 

S  M»y,  1789. 

Gentlemen, 

I  thank  you  for  your  address,  in  which  the  most 
affectionate  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  most 

^  After  the  delivery  of  the  Preaident*B  Inau^ral  Addresa,  th« 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  each  ^nt  to  him  ad- 
di^essea  in  reply.  Their  character  and  tone  may  be  mferred 
from  these  ventencea  from  the  answer  of  the  Senate: 

"  am;  We,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  return  you  ou? 
sincere  th  anks  for  your  excel  lent  speech  delivered  to  both 
Houses  of  Coiigress,  congratulate  you  on  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  Federal  Govemment,  and  felicitate  ourselves  and 
oui"  fellow-<:iti£ens  on  your  elevation  to  the  office  of  President, 
an  office  highly  important  by  the  powers  constitutionally  an- 
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obliging  terms*  The  coincidence  of  circimistances, 
which  led  to  this  auspicious  crisis,  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  by  my  fellow-citizens,  and  the  assist- 
ance I  may  expect  from  counsels,  which  will  be 
dictated  by  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy,  seem  to 
presage  a  more  prosperous  issue  to  my  administra- 
tion, than  a  diffidence  of  my  abilities  had  taught  me 
to  anticipate.  I  now  feel  myself  inexpressibly 
happy  in  a  belief,  that  Heaven,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  our  infant  nation,  will  not  withdraw  its 
providential  influence  before  our  political  felicity 
shall  have  been  completed;  and  in  a  conviction  that 
the  Senate  will  at  all  times  co-operate  in  every 
measure  which  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
this  confederated  republic. 

Thus  supported  by  a  firm  trust  in  the  great  Ar- 
biter of  the  universe,  aided  by  the  collected  wisdom 
of  the  Union,  and  imploring  the  divine  benediction 
on  our  joint  exertions  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
I  readily  engage  with  you  in  the  arduous  but  pleas- 
_lng  task  of  attempting  to  make  a  nation  happy. 

iiexed  to  it  and  extremely  honorable  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  appointment  is  made/' 

After  expreasing  their  pleasure  that  he  had  again  entered 
pabUc  life^  and  assuring  him  of  their  support  in  carrying  out 
the  policy  which  he  had  indicated,  the  address  concludes: 

"  We  commend  you,  wr,  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 

earnestly  beseeching  Him  long  to  preserve  a  life  so  valuable  and 

dear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  your  Admin* 

istration    may   be    prosperous   to   the   nation    and   glonoua   to 

^-Murself.** 

H^   The   full   text  of   the   answers   of   the   two   housei   may  be 
^ found  in  Richardson,   The  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dentSf  i.f  54,  56. 
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ILEPLY  TO  THE  ANSWER  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF  EEFfiE* 
SEXTATIVE8  * 

S  May,  1789. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  affectionate  address  produces  emo- 
tions, which  I  know  not  bow  to  express,  I  feel, 
that  my  past  endeavors  in  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try are  far  overpaid  by  its  goodness;  and  I  fear 
much,  that  my  future  ones  may  not  fulfil  your 
kind  anticipation.  All  that  I  can  promise  is,  that 
they  will  be  invariably  directed  by  an  honest  zs\A. 
an  ardent  zeaL  Of  this  resource  my  heart  assures 
me.  For  all  beyond,  I  rely  on  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  those  with  whom  I  am  to  co-operate, 
and  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on 
our  beloved  country. 


SPEECH  TO   BOTH   HOUSES   OF  CONQEE8S, 

JANUABY  8,   1790 
Fellow-Citizens    of    the    Sbnats    and    Houbb    or    BefiA- 

S^NTATIVES : 

I  embrace  with  great  satisfaction  the  opportu* 
nity,  which  now  presents  itself,  of  congratulating 
you  on  the  present  favorable  prospects  of  our  pub- 

1  The  answer  of  the  House  of  EepreaentativeB  began  with 
the^  words; 

"Sir:  The  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Ijresent  their  congratulations  on  the  event  by  which  your  fel- 
low-eiti^sens  have  attested  the  pre-eminence  of  your  merit  Yoa 
have  long  held  the  firfit  place  in  their  esteem.  You  have  often 
received  tokens  of  their  affection.  You  now  possess  the  only 
proof  that  remained  of  their  gratitude  for  your  services,  of 
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lie  affairs.  The  recent  accession  of  the  important 
State  of  North  CaroHna  to  the  constitution  of  the 
XJnited  States  (of  which  official  information  has 
been  received),  the  rising  credit  and  respectability 
of  our  country,  and  the  general  and  increasing 
good  will  towards  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  the  concord,  peace,  and  plenty,  with  which  we 
are  blessed,  are  circumstances  auspicious,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  our  national  prosperity. 

In  resuming  your  consultations  for  the  general 
goodj  you  cannot  but  derive  encouragement  from 
the  reflection,  that  the  measures  of  the  last  session 
have  been  as  satisfactory  to  your  constituents,  as 
the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  work  allowed  you 
to  hope.  Still  further  to  realize  their  expectations, 
and  to  secure  the  blessings*  which  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  our  reach,  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  important  session,  call  for  the  cool 
and  deliberate  exertion  of  your  patriotism,  firm- 
ness, and  wisdom. 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects,  which  will 
engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing  for  the 
common  defence  will  merit  particular  regard.  To 
be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace, 

A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but 
disciplined;  to  which  end  a  uniform  and  well-di- 
gested plan  is  requisite;  and  their  safety  and  in^ 

their  reverence  for  your  wisdom,  and  of  their  confidence  in 
your  virtues,  Yoa  enjoy  the  bighestp  because  the  truest,  honor 
of  being  the  firat  M&gistrate  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." — Richardson,  The  Met- 
»ag^t  and  Papers  of  the  PresuientSf  i.,  56* 
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terest  require,  that  they  should  promote  such 
manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them  independent 
of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  military, 
supplies. 

The  proper  establishment  of  the  troops,  which 
may  be  deemed  indispensable,  will  be  entitled  to 
mature  consideration.  In  the  arrangements  which 
may  be  made  respecting  it,  it  will  be  of  importance 
to  conciliate  the  comfortable  support  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  with  a  due  regard  to  economy. 

There  was  reason  to  hope,  that  the  pacific  meas- 
ures, adopted  with  regard  to  certain  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  would  have  relieved  the  inhabitants  of 
our  southern  and  western  frontiers  from  their  de- 
predations. But  you  will  perceive,  from  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  papers,  which  I  shall 
direct  to  be  laid  before  you,  (comprehending  a 
communication  from  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia^) that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  afford 
protection  to  those  parts  of  the  Union^  and,  if 
necessary,  to  punish  aggressors. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  requires,  that 
our  intercourse  with  other  nations  should  be  facili- 
tated by  such  provisions  as  will  enable  me  to  fulfil 
my  duty  in  that  respect,  in  the  manner  which  cir- 
cumstances may  render  most  conducive  to  the 
pubUc  good;  and,  to  this  end^  that  the  compensa* 
tions,  to  be  made  to  the  persons  w^ho  may  be 
employed,  should^  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
appointments^  be  defined  by  law,  and  a  competent 
fund  designated  for  defraying  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
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Various  considerations  also  render  it  expedient, 
that  the  terms,  on  which  foreigners  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  citizens,  should  be  speedily 
ascertained  by  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 

Uniformity  in  the  currency,  weight,  and  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States  is  an  object  of  great 
importance,  and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  duly 
attended  to. 

The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I 
trust,  need  recommendation.  But  I  cannot  for- 
bear intimating  to  you  the  expediency  of  giving 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as 
to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing 
them  at  home;  and  of  facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due 
attention  to  the  post-office  and  post-roads. 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can 
better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion 
of  science  and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every 
country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In 
one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government  receive 
their  impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of 
tl3e  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportionably 
essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it 
contributes  in  various  ways;  by  convincing  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  administration* 
that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  an- 
swered by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people; 
and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know, 
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and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  pro* 
vide  against  invasions  of  them;  to  distin^sh 
between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of 
lawful  authority,  between  burthens  proceeding 
from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience  and  those 
resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  societj*; 
to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  o; 
licentiousness,  cherishing  the  firsts  avoiding  the  last^ 
and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance 
against  encroachments,  with  an  inviolable  respect 
to  the  laws. 

Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  best 
promoted  by  affording  aids  to  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing already  estabhshed,  by  the  institution  of  a 
national  university,  or  by  any  other  expedients, 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  legislature. 


Gentlehex  of  the  House  of  Refeiesentatites: 


J 


I  saw  with  peculiar  pleasure,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  the  resolution  entered  into  by  you,  ex* 
pressive  of  your  opinion,  that  an  adequate  provis- 
ion for  the  support  of  the  public  credit  is  a  matter 
of  high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  pros- 
perity* In  this  sentiment  I  entirely  concur.  And 
to  a  perfect  confidence  in  your  best  endeavors  to 
devise  such  a  provision  as  will  be  truly  consistent 
with  the  end,  I  add  an  equal  reliance  on  the  cheer- 
ful co-operation  of  the  other  branch  of  the  lej 
islature.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  specifi 
inducements  to  a  measure*  in  which  the  eharactei 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  United  States  ai 
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so  obviously  and  so  deeply  concerned,  and  which 
has  received  so  explicit  a  sanction  from  your 
declaration* 

Ggktlehen  of  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  r 

I  have  directed  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before 
you  respectively  such  papers  and  estimates  as  re- 
gard the  affairs  particularly  recommended  to  your 
consideration,  and  necessary  to  convey  to  you  that 
information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  afford. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  is  the  great  object 
to  which  our  cares  and  efforts  ought  to  be  directed; 
and  I  shall  derive  great  satisfaction  from  a  co- 
operation with  you  in  the  pleasing  though  arduous 
task  of  insuring  to  our  fellow-citizens  the  blessings 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  free,  effi- 
cient, and  equal  government. 


TO  DAVID  STUAIIT 

N£W  York,  28  March,  1790. 

Deab  Sib, 

*  *  *  I  am  soriy  such  jealousies  as  you  speak 
of  should  be  gaining  ground,  and  are  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  southern  people;^  but  admit  the  fact, 

1  From  Dr.  Stuart's  Letter. — "  A  spirit  of  jealousy,  which 
tnay  become  dangerous  to  the  Unioiip  towards  the  eastern  States^ 
&eems  to  be  gro^ug  fast  among  us*  It  is  represented,  that 
the  northern  phalanx  is  so  firmly  united,  as  to  bear  down  all 
opposition,  while  Virginia  is  unsupported,  even  by  those  whose 
interests  are  similar  to  h«r&.  It  is  the  language  of  all  I  have 
seen  on  their  return  from  New  York.     Colonel  Lee  telle  me^ 
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which  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  them,  and  give  it 
full  scope,  does  it  amount  to  more  than  what  was 
known  to  every  man  of  information  before,  at^  and 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution?  Was  it  Dot 
always  believed^  that  there  are  some  points  which 
peculiarly  interest  the  eastern  States?  And  did 
any  one,  who  reads  human  nature,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  character  of  the  eastern  people,  con- 
ceive that  they  would  not  pursue  them  steadily  by 
a  combination  of  their  force?  Are  there  not  other 
points,  which  equally  concern  the  southern  States? 
If  these  States  are  less  tenacious  of  their  interest, 
or  if,  whilst  the  eastern  move  in  a  solid  phalanx 
to  effect  their  views,  the  southern  are  always  di 
vided,  which  of  the  two  is  most  to  be  blamed?  T 
there  is  a  diversity  of  interests  in  the  Union  non 
has  denied.  That  this  is  the  case,  also,  in  eve 
State  is  equality  certain;  and  that  it  even  extends 
the  counties  of  individual  States  can  be  as  readily 
proved.  Instance  the  southern  and  northern  parts 
of  Virginia,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  South 
Carolina,  &c.  Have  not  the  interests  of  these  al- 
ways been  at  variance?  Witness  the  coxmty  of 
Fairfax.  Have  not  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
that  county  varied,  or  the  inhabitants  been  taught 

th«t  many,  who  were  warm  supporters  of  the  ^vemment,  are 
changing  their  sentimentar  from  a  conviction  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  union  with  States,  whose  interests  are  so  dissimilar 
to  those  of  Virginia.  I  fear  the  Colonel  is  one  of  the  number. 
The  late  applications  to  Congress,  respecting  the  slaves,  will 
certainly  tend  to  promote  this  spirit.  It  gives  particular  um- 
brage, that  the  Quakers  should  be  so  busy  in  this  business. 
That  they  will  raise  up  a  storm  against  themselves^  appears  to 
me  very  certain."     Abingdon,  Virginia,  March  15th.— Sparifei. 
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to  believe  so?  These  are  well-known  truths,  and 
yet  it  did  not  follow,  that  separation  was  to  result 
from  the  disagreement. 

To  constitute  a  dispute  Uiere  must  be  two  par- 
ties. To  understand  it  well,  both  parties,  and  all 
the  circumstances,  must  be  fully  heard;  and,  to 
accommodate  differences,  temper  and  mutual  for- 
bearance are  requisite.  Common  danger  brought 
the  States  into  confederacy,  and  on  their  union  our 
safety  and  importance  depend.  A  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation was  the  basis  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion. Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  the  southern 
or  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  wtll  succeed  in 
all  their  measures?  Certainly  not.  But  I  will 
readily  grant,  that  more  points  will  be  carried  by 
the  latter  than  the  former,  and  for  the  reason  which 
has  been  mentioned,  namely,  that,  in  all  great  na- 
[tional  questions,  they  move  in  unison,  whilst  the 
others  are  divided.  But  I  ask  again,  which  is  most 
blameworthy,  those  who  see,  and  will  steadily  pur- 
sue their  interest,  or  those  who  cannot  see,  or,  see- 
ing, will  not  act  wisely?  And  I  will  ask  another 
question,  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  my  mind, 
to  wit,  if  the  eastern  and  northern  States  are  dan- 
gerous in  union,  will  they  he  less  so  in  separation? 
If  self-interest  is  their  governing  principle,  will  it 
forsake  them,  or  be  less  restrained  by  such  an 
event?  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Then,  independ- 
ent of  other  considerations,  what  would  Virginia, 
(and  such  other  States  as  might  be  inclined  to  join 
her, )  gain  by  a  separation  ?  Would  they  not, 
most  unquestionably,  be  the  weaker  party? 
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Men,  who  go  from  hence  without  feeling  them- 
selves of  so  much  consequcDce  as  they  wished  to  be 
considered,  and  disappointed  expectants,  added  to 
malignant,  designing  characters,  who  miss  no  op 
portunity  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  constitution, 
paint  highly  on  one  side,  without  bringing  into 
view  the  arguments,  which  are  offered  on  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  editors  of  the  differ- 
ent gazettes  in  the  Union  do  not  more  generally 
and  more  correctly  (instead  of  stuffing  their  papers 
with  scurrility  and  nonsensical  declamation,  which 
few  would  read  if  they  were  apprized  of  the  con- 
tents,) publish  the  debates  in  Congress  on  all  great 
national  questions.  And  this*  with  no  uncommon 
pains,  every  one  of  them  might  do.  The  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  difference  of  opinion  arises^ 
as  well  as  the  decisions,  would  then  come  fully 
before  the  public,  and  afford  the  best  data  for  its 
judgment    •    *   ♦ 

The  memorial  of  the  Quakers  (and  a  very  mol- 
apropos  one  it  was)  has  at  length  been  put  to  sleep» 
and  will  scarcely  awake  before  the  year  1808-* 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


1  The  Quakers  at  their  annual  meetings  held  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  in  1789  had  petitioned  Congress  to  adopt  in«aa« 
ores  for  the  abolition  of  the  ^tave-trnde.  These  petitiona  were 
referred  to  a  comioittee  who  brought  in  a  aeries  of  reaolu- 
tiooB  which  after  considerable  amendment  were  adopted  by  the 
Uoiue  of  Representatives  in  this  form; 

"  That  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persona  aa  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shail  think  proper  to  admit,  cannot 
be  prohibited  by  CongreBs^  prior  to  the  year  1808, 

"  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  aiaveSj  or  Ln  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the 
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TO  DAVID  HUMPHEEYS 

PHOADEiUPHu,  20  July,  1791. 

My  deae  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  16th  of  Febru- 
ary and  3d  of  May,  and  am  much  obliged  by  your 
observations  on  the  situation,  manners,  customs, 
and  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  nation.  In  this  age 
of  free  inquiry  and  enlightened  reason,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  every 
country  will  be  bettered,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind promoted.  Spain  appears  to  be  so  much  be- 
hind the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  liberal  policy, 
that  a  long  time  will  undoubtedly  elapse,  before 
the  people  of  that  kingdom  can  taste  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  and  enjoy  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
country. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  my  intention  of  visiting 
the  southern  States,  which  I  have  since  accom- 
pHshed,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that 
I  performed  a  journey  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  miles  without  meeting  with  any  in- 
terruption by  sickness,  bad  weather,  or  any  unto* 
ward  accident.  Indeed,  so  highly  were  we  favored, 
that  we  arrived  at  each  place,  where  I  proposed  to 
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States;  it  remaining  with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide 
any  regulations  therein,  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may 
require. 

"  That  Congress  have  authority  to  restrain  the  citn«na  of 
the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  African  trade,  for  the 
pnriH>se  of  supplying  foreigners  with  slaves,  and  of  providing, 
by  proper  regulations,  tor  the  humane  treatment,  during  their 
passage,  of  slaves  imported  by  the  said  citizens  into  the  States 
admitting  Buch  importation," — Annals  of  Congress^  Pint  Con* 
ffresa,  ii.,  14?4. 
•t 
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make  any  halt,  on  the  very  day  I  fixed  upon  before 
we  set  out.  The  same  horses  performed  the  whole 
tour;  and  although  much  reduced  in  flesh,  kept  up 
their  full  spirits  to  the  last  day, 

I  am  much  pleased  that  I  have  taken  this  jour- 
ney, as  it  has  enabled  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
the  situation  of  the  country  through  which  we 
travelled,  and  to  learn  more  accurately  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  people  than  I  could  have  done  by  any 
information. 

The  country  appears  to  be  in  a  very  improving 
state,  and  industry  and  frugality  are  becoming 
much  more  fashionable  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  there.  Tranquillity  reigns  among  the  people, 
with  that  disposition  towards  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  is  likely  to  preserve  it*  They  begin  to 
feel  the  good  effects  of  equal  laws  and  equal  pro- 
tection. The  farmer  finds  a  ready  market  for  his 
produce,  and  the  merchant  calculates  with  more 
certainty  on  his  payments.  Manufactures  have 
as  yet  made  but  little  progress  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
they  are  brought  to  that  state*  to  which  they  have 
already  arrived  in  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Each  day's  experience  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  confirm  its  establishment, 
and  to  render  it  more  popular.  A  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  laws  made  under  it  shows  in  a  strong 
light  the  confidence,  which  the  people  have  in  their 
representatives,  and  in  the  upright  views  of  those, 
who  administer  the  government.    At  the  time  of 
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passing  a  law  imposing  a  duty  on  home-made 
spirits,  it  was  vehemently  affirmed  by  many,  that 
such  a  law  could  never  be  executed  in  the  southern 
States,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina* As  this  law  came  in  force  only  on  the  1st  of 
tliis  month,  little  can  be  said  of  its  effects  from  ex- 
perience; but,  from  the  best  information  I  could 
get  on  my  journey,  respecting  its  operation  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  (and  I  took  some  pains  to  ob- 
tain information  on  this  point,)  there  remains  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  carried  into  effect,  not  only 
without  opposition,  but  with  very  general  appro- 
bation in  those  very  parts  where  it  was  foretold, 
that  it  would  never  be  submitted  to  by  any  one. 
It  is  possible,  however,  and  perhaps  not  improb- 
able, that  some  demagogue  may  start  up,  and 
produce  and  get  signed  some  resolutions  declara- 
tory of  their  disapprobation  of  the  measure* 

Our  public  credit  stands  on  that  ground,  which 
three  years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a 
species  of  madness  to  have  foretold.  The  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  with  which  the  newly  instituted  bank 
was  filled,  gives  an  unexampled  proof  (here)  of  the 
resources  of  our  countrymen,  and  their  confidence 
in  public  measures-  On  the  first  day  of  opening  the 
subscription,  the  whole  number  of  shares  (twenty 
thousand)  were  taken  up  in  one  hour,  and  appli- 
cation made  for  upwards  of  four  thousand  shares 
more  than  were  granted  by  the  institution,  besides 
many  others  that  were  coming  in  from  different 
quarters. 

For  some  time  past  the  western  frontiers  hav< 
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been  alarmed  by  depredations  committed  by  some 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians;  but  such  measures  are 
now  in  train  as  will,  I  presume,  either  bring  them 
to  sue  for  peace  before  a  stroke  is  struck  at  them, 
or  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  an  enmity  too 
sensibly  to  proyoke  it  again  unnecessarily,  unless, 
as  is  much  susftected,  they  are  countenanced,  abet- 
ted, and  supported  in  their  hostile  views  by  the 
British.  Though  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  much 
prospect  of  living  in  tranquillity  with  them,  so 
long  as  a  spirit  of  land -jobbing  prevails,  and 
our  frontier  settlers  entertain  the  opinion^  that 
there  is  not  the  same  crime  {or  indeed  no  crime 
at  all)  in  killing  an  Indian  as  in  killing  a  whl 
man. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  spot  fixed  on  for 
the  seat  of  government  on  the  Potomac;  and  I  am 
now  happy  to  add,  that  all  matters  between  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  and  the  public  are  settled  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  and  that  the 
business  of  laying  out  the  city,  the  grounds  for 
public  buildings,  walks,  &:c.  is  progressing  under 
the  inspection  of  Major  L'Enfant  with  pleasing 
prospects. 

Thus  much  for  our  American  affairs*  And  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  in  favor  of  circumstances 
in  Europe.  But  our  accounts  from  thence  do 
not  paint  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  in  very 
pleasing  colors.  One  part  exhibits  war  and  de- 
vastations, another  preparations  for  war,  a  third 
commotions,  a  fourth  direful  apprehensions  of 
commotions;  and  indeed  there  seems  to  be  scarcely^ 
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a  nation  enjoying  uninterrupted,  unapprehensive 
tranquillity. 

The  example  of  France  will  undoubtedly  have  its 
effects  on  other  kingdoms*  Poland,  by  the  public 
papers^  appears  to  have  made  large  and  unexpected 
strides  towards  liberty,  which,  if  true^  reflects  great 
honor  on  the  present  King,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  business.    ♦   *    * 


TO  AL:EXAM>£S  HAMILTON,  SECRETAET  OF  THE 

TEEASUEY 

[PKIVATB   AND   OONFroENnAL] 

Mount  Vernon,  29  Jaly,  1792, 

Mv  DEAB  Sir, 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  new  regulations  of 
allowances  to  the  surveyors  or  collectors  of  the 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors;  but  this  by  the  by» 
My  present  purpose  is  to  write  you  a  letter  on 
a  more  interesting  and  important  subject,  I  do 
it  in  strict  confidence,  and  with  frankness  and 
freedom. 

On  my  way  home,  and  since  my  arrival  here,  I 
have  endeavored  to  learn  from  sensible  and  mod* 
erate  men,  known  friends  to  the  govermuent,  the 
sentiments  which  are  entertained  of  public  meas- 
ures. These  all  agree,  that  the  country  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  but  they  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  that 
system  of  policy^  and  those  interpretations  of  the 
constitution,  which  have  taken  place  in  Congress. 
Others  less  friendly,  perhaps,  to  the  government, 
end  more  disposed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  its  offi- 
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cers  (among  whom  may  be  classed  my  neighbor 
and  quondam  friend  Colonel  M[ason]»  go  further, 
and  enumerate  a  variety  of  matters,  which,  as  well 
as  I  recollect,  may  be  adduced  under  the  foUowing 
heads*  viz^: 

L  "That  the  public  debt  in  greater  than  we  can  poft* 
HJbly  pay,  before  other  causea  of  adding  new  debt  to  it 
will  oocur;  and  that  this  has  been  artifleiaUy  created  by 
adding  together  the  whole  amount  of  the  debtor  and 
creditor  Bides  of  the  accounts,  in&tead  of  taking  only 
their  balances^  which  could  have  be^o  paid  oS  in  a  abort 
time. 

2,  *'That  thiH  accumulation  of  debt  has  taken  for  ever 
out  of  our  power  those  easy  sources  of  revenue,  which, 
uppliL'd  to  the  ordinary  neeeesitiee  and  exi^ucles  of 
government,  would  have  answered  them  habitually,  and 
covered  us  from  habitual  luurmuringB  against  taxes  and 
tax- gatherers,  re&erving  extraordinary  calls  for  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  which  would  animate  the  people  to  meet 
them, 

3,  "  That  the  calls  for  money  have  been  no  greater  than 
we  must  generally  expect  for  the  same  or  equivalent 
exigenciesj  yet  we  are  already  obliged  to  strain  the  im- 
post  till  it  produces  elamoFj  and  will  produce  evasion, 
and  war  on  our  own  citiz-ens  to  collect  it;  and  even  to  re- 
sort to  an  ei'ciBv  law,  of  odious  character  with  the  people, 
partial  in  its  operation,  unproductive,  unless  enforced 
by  arbitrary  and  vexatious  means,  and  committing  the 
authority  of  the  government  in  parts  where  resistance 
is  most  probable  and  coercion  least  practicable. 

4,  *' They  cite  [iroiKisitions  in  Congress,  and  suspei-t 
other  projects  on  foot,  Mill  to  increase  the  mass  of  the 
debt 

5*  "They  say,  that  by  borrowing  at  two  thirdi*  of  the 
iatereftt  we  might   hare  paid  off  the  principal  in   two 
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thirds  of  the  time;  but  that  from  this  we  are  precluded 
i  by  its  being  made  irredeemable  but  in  small  portions 
^m  aod  long  terms. 

I  6.  "  That  thiB  irredeemable  quality  was  giTen  it  for 

the  avowed  purpose  of  inTiting  its  transfer  to  foreign 
countries. 

7.  "  They  predict,  that  thie  transfer  of  the  principal, 
when  completed,  will  occasion  an  exportation  of  three 
millloDB  of  dollars  annually  for  the  interest^  a  drain  of 
coin^  of  which  as  there  has  been  no  example,  no  caloula- 

»tion  can  be  made  of  its  consequences. 
8,  "That  the  banishment  of  onr  coin  will  be  completed 
by  the  creation  of  ten  milliODS  of  paper  money  in  the 

•  form  of  bank  bills,  now  issuing  into  circulation. 
9,  "  They  think  the  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  annual 
profit}  paid  to  the  lenders  of  this   paper  medium,  are 

■  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  people^  who  would  hare 
bad  without  interest  the  coin  it  is  banishing. 

10,  "  That  all  the  capital  employed  in  paper  specula- 
tion is  barren  and  uaelesa,  producing^  like  that  on  a 
gaming-table,  no  accession  to  itself,  and  is  withdrawn 
from   commerce  and   agriculture^   where  it  would   have 

■  produced  an  addition  to  the  common  mass. 
lU  *'  That  it  nourishes  in  our  citiKens  vice  and  idle- 
ness instead  of  industry  and  morality, 

12.  "  That  it  has  furnished  effectual  means  of  corrupt- 
ing such  a  portion  of  the  legislature,  as  turns  the  balance 
between  the  hon^t  voters^  whichever  way  it  is  directed. 

»13.  **  That  this  corrupt  squadron,  deciding  the  voice 
of  the  legislature^  have  manifested  their  dlBpositions  to 
get  rid  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitution 
on  the  general  legistature;  limitations^  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  States  acceded  to  that  iastrument. 

14,  "  That  the  ultimate  object  of  all  this  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  change,  from  the  present  republican  form 
of  government  to  that  of  a  monarchy,  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  is  to  be  the  model. 
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15.  "  That  this  was  contemplated  in  the  CoDTcntioii 
tbej  8ay  is  no  secret,  because  ita  partisan  b  have  made 
none  of  it.  To  effect  it  then  was  impracticable,  but  they 
are  still  eager  after  their  object,  and  are  predisposing 
everj  thing  for  its  ultimate  attainment, 

16.  "  So  manj  of  them  have  got  into  the  legielatiare 
that,  aided  by  the  corrupt  squadron  of  paper-dealers^  who 
are  at   their  devotion,  they  make  a  majority   in  bo^^f 
bouses.  ^^ 

17.  '*  The  republican  party,  who  wiah.  to  preserve  the 
government  in  ite  present  form,  ai*e  fewer,  even  when 
joined  by  the  two,  three,  or  half-dozen  antJfederalistBj 
who,  though  they  dare  not  avow  it,  are  still  opposed  to 
any  general  government;  but,  being  less  so  to  a  republi- 
can than  a  monarchical  one,  they  naturally  join  th 
whom  they  think  pursuing  the  lesser  evil. 

18.  "  Of  all  the  mischiefs  objected  to  the  systeia  of 
measures  before  mentioned,  none,  they  add,  is  so  afflict- 
ing and  fatal  to  every  honest  hope,  as  the  corruption  of 
the  legislature.  As  it  was  the  earlieat  of  these  measures, 
it  became  the  instrument  for  producing  the  rest,  and  will 
be  the  instrument  of  producing  in  future  a  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  or  whatever  else  those  who  direct  it  may 
choose.  Withdrawn  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  of 
their  constituents,  and  these  so  dispersed  as  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  public  information,  and  particularly  to  that 
of  the  conduct  of  their  own  representatives,  they  will 
form  the  worst  government  upon  earth  if  the  means  of 
their  corruption  be  not  prevented.  ^H 

19.  "  The  only  hope  of  safety,  they  say,  bangs  now  o^™ 
the  numerous  representation,  which  is  to  come  forward 
the  ensuing  year ;  but,  should  the  majority  of  the  new 
members  be  still  in  the  same  principles  with  the  present, 
show  so  much  dereliction  of  republican  government^  and 
such  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  or  explain  away  the 
limited  powers  of  the  constitution  in  order  to  change 
it,  it  is  not  easy  to  conject^ire  what  would  be  the  re- 
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BTilt,  nor  what  means  would  be  resorted  to  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  eviL  True  wisdom^  they  acknowledge, 
should  direct  temperate  and  peaceable  measure*;  but, 
they  add,  the  division  of  sentinietits  and  interest  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  eo  geographical,  that  no  mortal  can 
Bay  that  what  is  most  wise  and  temperate  would  pre- 
vail agaiuBt  what  is  more  easy  and  obvious.  They 
declare  they  can  contemplate  no  eril  more  incalculable, 
than  the  breaking  of  the  Union  into  two  or  more  parts; 
yet  when  they  view  the  mass,  which  opposed  the  origi- 
nal coalescence,  when  they  consider  that  it  lay  chiefly 
in  the  southern  quarter,  and  that  the  I^islature  have 
availed  themselves  of  no  occasion  of  allaying  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  northern  and  southern  pre- 
judices have  come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  been 
Bacriflced  and  the  former  soothed. 

20.  '^  That  the  owers  of  the  debt  are  in  the  southem, 
and  the  holderB  of  it  in  the  northern  division. 

21.  "That  the  antifederal  champions  are  now 
Btrengthened  in  argument  by  the  fufilment  of  their 
predictions,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mon- 
archical federalists  themselves;  who,  having  been  for 
the  new  government  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
monarchy,  have  themselves  adopted  the  very  construc- 
tions of  the  constitution,  of  which,  when  advocating  the 
acceptance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  they  de- 
clared it  unsusceptible;  whilst  the  republican  federalists, 
who  espoused  the  same  government  for  its  intrinsic 
merits,  are  disarmed  of  their  weapons^  that  which  they 
denied  as  prophecy  being  now  become  true  history. 
Who,  therefore^  can  be  sure,  they  ask,  that  these  things 
may  not  proselyte  the  small  number,  which  was  want- 
ing to  place  the  majority  on  the  other  side?  And  this, 
they  add,  is  the  event  at  which  they  tremble."  * 

^ — ^„__ — ... 

*  This  is  copied  almost  verbatinn  from  a  letter  which  the  writer 
had  recently  received  from  Jefferson* — Sparks.    Hamilton's  ro- 
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These,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me,  are  the 
sentiments,  which  directly  and  indirectly  have  been 
disclosed  to  me-  To  obtain  light  and  to  pursue 
truth  being  my  sole  aim,  and  wishing  to  have  be- 
fore me  explanations  of,  as  well  as  the  complaints 
on,  measures,  in  which  the  pubhc  interest,  har- 
mony, and  peace  is  so  deeply  concerned,  and  my 
public  conduct  so  much  involved,  it  is  my  request, 
and  you  would  oblige  me  by  furnishing  me  with 
your  ideas  upon  the  discontents  here  enumerated; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  thrown  them  into  heads 
or  sections,  and  numbered  them,  that  those  ideas 
may  be  applied  to  the  correspondent  ninnhers. 
Although  I  do  not  mean  to  hurry  you  in  giving 
your  thoughts  on  occasion  of  this  letter,  yet,  as 
soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  yourself,  it 
would  for  more  reasons  than  one  be  agreeable  and 
very  satisfactory  to  me,    *    *    * 

With  affectionate  regard,  I  am,  &c 


TO  EDMUND  RANDOLPH,   ATTOENEY-OENEEAL 

[fritate] 

Mount  Vebnon,  26  Au^st,  17d3. 
My  deae  Sie, 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  merely  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  favors  of  the  5th  and  13th 
instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  information  in 
both,  without  entering  into  the  details  of  either.  "^ 

ply  {s  printed  in  bis  Works  (Lodge),  ii.,  236,  but  i»  wrongly 
described   aa  a  "  cabinet  paper/'— Ford. 

1  Handotph  had  written  urgin^r  ^^^  to  accept  a  second  term. 
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^M  With  respect,  however,  to  the  interesting  subject 
~  treated  on  in  that  of  the  5th,  I  can  express  but  one 
sentiment  at  this  time,  and  that  is  a  wish,  a  devout 
one,  thatj  whatever  my  ultimate  determination 
shall  be,  it  may  be  for  the  best.  The  subject  never 
recurs  to  my  mind  but  with  additional  poignancy; 
and,  from  the  declining  state  in  the  health  of  my 
nephew,  to  whom  my  concerns  of  a  domestic  and 
private  nature  are  entrusted,  it  comes  with  ag- 
gravated force.  But  as  the  All-wise  Disposer  of 
events  has  hitherto  watched  over  my  steps,  I  trust, 
that,  in  the  important  one  I  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  take,  he  will  mark  the  course  so  plainly, 
as  that  I  cannot  mistake  the  way.  In  full  hope  of 
this,  I  will  take  no  measures  yet  a  whUe,  that  will 
not  leave  me  at  liberty  to  decide  from  circum- 
stances, and  the  best  lights  I  can  obtam  on  the 
subject, 

I  shall  be  happy,  in  the  mean  time,  to  see  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  abuses  of  public  officers,  and  of  those 
attacks  upon  almost  every  measure  of  government, 
with  which  some  of  the  gazettes  are  so  strongly 
impregnated;  and  which  cannot  fail,  if  persevered 
in  with  the  malignancy  with  which  they  now  teem, 
of  rending  the  Union  asunder.  The  seeds  of  dis- 
content, distrust,  and  irritation,  which  are  so  plen- 
tifully sown,  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  this  effect, 
and  to  mar  that  prospect  of  happiness,  which  per- 
haps never  beamed  with  more  effulgence  upon  any 
people  under  the  sun;  and  this  too  at  a  time^  when 
all  Europe  are  gazing  with  admiration  at  the 
brightness  of  our  prospects.     And  for  what  is  all 
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this?     Among  other  things,  to  afford  nuts  for  our 
transatlantic  (what  shall  I  call  them?)   foes. 

In  a  word,  if  the  government  and  the  officers  of 
it  are  to  be  the  constant  theme  for  newspaper  abuse, 
and  this  too  without  condescending  to  investigate 
the  motives  or  the  facts,  it  will  be  impossible,  I 
conceive,  for  any  man  living  to  manage  the  helm 
or  to  keep  the  machine  together.  But  I  am  nm- 
ning  from  my  text,  and  therefore  will  only  add 
assurances  of  the  affectionate  esteem  and  regard, 
with  which  I  am,  he. 


no  TM.OMA&  jEFFEflSON^  SECEETAAY  OF  STAT£ 

[PHIVATE] 

18  October,  1792. 

My  d£A£  Sih, 

I  did  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  extracts, 
which  you  enclosed  to  me,  to  convince  me  of  your 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  your  disposition  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  this  country;  but  I  regret,  deeply 
regret,  the  difference  in  opinions,  which  have  arisen 
and  divided  you  and  another  principal  officer  of  the 
government;  and  wish  devoutly  there  could  be  an 
accommodation  of  them  by  mutual  yieldings.* 

^  Hamilton  and  JefS^TBon  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  bitter- 
n«fla  which  had  grown  up  betw««n  them,  Jefferson  wrote, 
**  Hamilton  and  I  were  pitted  af^inst  each  other  every  day  in 
the  cabinet  like  two  fighting  cocks."  Their  hostility  caused 
th«ir  chief  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  anxiety^  He  tried  in  vain 
to  reconcile  them  and  persuade  them  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony. See  his  letters  of  August  23,  1792,  to  Jefferson  and  of 
August  20,  1792,  to  Hamilton  in  his  Writings   (Ford'a  editioo). 
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A  measure  of  this  sort  would  produce  harmony 
and  consequent  good  in  our  public  councils.  The 
contrary  will  inevitably  introduce  confusion  and 
serious  mischiefs;  and  for  what?  Because  mankind 
cannot  think  alike,  but  would  adopt  different  means 
to  attain  the  same  ends.  For  I  will  frankly  and 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  beheve  the  views  of  both 
of  you  to  be  pure  and  well-meant,  and  that  experi- 
ence only  will  decide,  with  respect  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  measures,  which  are  the  subjects  of  dispute, 
^Vhy,  then,  when  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the 
United  States,  men  of  discernment,  imiform  and 
tried  patriots,  who  have  no  sinister  views  to  pro- 
mote, but  are  chaste  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting,  are  to  be  found,  some  on  one  side  and  some 
on  the  other  of  the  questions,  which  have  caused 
these  agitations,  should  either  of  you  be  so  tena- 
cious of  your  opinions,  as  to  make  no  allowances  for 
those  of  the  other?  I  could,  and  indeed  was  about 
to  add  more  on  this  interesting  subject^  but  will 
forbear,  at  least  for  the  present,  after  expressing 
a  wish,  that  the  cup,  which  has  been  presented  to 
us  may  not  be  snatched  from  our  lips  by  a  discord- 
ance of  action,  when  I  am  persuaded  there  is  no 
discordance  in  your  %news.  I  have  a  great,  a  sin- 
cere esteem  and  regard  for  you  both,  and  ardently 
wish  that  some  line  could  be  marked  out  by  which 
both  of  you  could  walk,     I  am,  always,  &c-* 

xii.,  171,  176.  The  opposition  between  the  two  leaders  ex- 
tended to  their  followers,  and  was  influential  In  the  formation 
of  our  first  political  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans^ 
^  ThiB  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  brief  one  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Bon,   accompanying   extracts    from   letters   writtw   by   him  to 
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SECOND   iNAUGimAL   ADDRESS 

BELrVEaED  IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER,  FHILADKLPHTA^ 

KAECH  4,   1793 

Fellow-Citizens  : 

I  am  again  called  upon,  by  the  voice  of  my 
country,  to  execute  the  functions  of  its  Chief 
Magistrate.  When  the  occasion  proper  for  it 
shall  arrive,  I  shall  endeavor  to  express  the  high 
sense  I  entertain  of  this  distinguished  honor,  and  of 
the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me  by  the 
people  of  United  America,  Previous  to  the  exe- 
cution of  any  official  act  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  an  oath  of  office*  This  oath  I  am 
now  about  to  take  and  in  your  presence;  that,  if  it 
shall  be  found  during  my  administration  of  the 
government,  I  have  in  any  instance  violated  will- 
ingly or  knowingly  the  injunction  thereof,  I  may, 
besides  incurring  constitutional  punishment,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  upbraiding  of  all  who  are  now  witnesses 
of  the  present  solemn  ceremony. 


TO  H£K£Y  TT^-F.j   GOVEENOE  OF  VmGINIA 
[PEJVATE] 

Phuadelfhia,  21  July»  17d3. 

Dear  Sm, 

*    •    «    The  communications  in  your  letter  were 
pleasing  and  grateful;  for,  although  I  have  done 

different  persons,  and  ^ving  his  views  of  the  Constitution  as 
expressed  soon  after  that  instrument  ^as  adopted  by  the  gen- 
eral contention.  For  the  letters  containing  these  extracts,  see 
Jeiferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  p.  290,  North  Avi^rican  R^vieWt 
vol.  xxv*j  p*  2$B.^-Sparka* 
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no  public  act  with  which  my  mind  upbraids  me, 
yet  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  the  things 
which  I  do,  of  an  interesting  tendency  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  this  country,  are  generally  ap- 
proved by  my  fellow  citizens.  But,  were  the  case 
otherwise,  I  should  not  be  less  inclined  to  know 
the  sense  of  the  people  upon  every  matter  of  great 
public  concern;  for,  as  1  have  no  wish  superior  to 
tliat  of  promoting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
this  country,  soj  consequently,  it  is  only  for  me  to 
know  the  means  to  accomplish  the  end,  if  it  be 
within  the  compass  of  my  powers. 

That  there  are  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  coun* 
tries,  discontented  characters,  I  well  know;  as  also 
that  these  characters  are  actuated  by  very  different 
views;  some  good,  from  an  opinion  that  the  meas- 
ures of  the  general  government  are  impure;  some 
bad,  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an 
expression,  diabolical,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
only  meant  to  impede  the  measures  of  that  govern* 
ment  generally,  but  more  especially,  (as  a  great 
mean  towards  the  accomplishment  of  it,)  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
people  to  place,  (until  they  have  unequivocal  proof 
of  demerit,)  in  their  public  servants.  For  in  this 
light  I  consider  myself,  whilst  I  am  an  occupant 
of  office;  and,  if  they  were  to  go  further  and  call 
me  their  slave,  during  this  period,  I  would  not  dis- 
pute the  point. 

But  in  what  will  this  abuse  terminate?  The 
result,  as  it  respects  myself,  1  care  not;  for  I  have 
a  consolation  within,  that  no  earthly  efforts  can 
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deprive  me  of,  and  that  is,  that  neither  ambitious 
nor  interested  motives  have  influenced  my  conduct. 
The  arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  however, 
barbed  and  well  pointed,  never  can  reach  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  me;  though,  whilst  I  am  itp 
as  a  mark,  they  will  be  continually  aimed.  The 
publications  in  Freneau's  and  Bache's  papers  are 
outrages  on  common  decency;  and  they  progress  in 
that  style,  in  proportion  as  their  pieces  are  treated 
with  contempt,  and  are  passed  by  in  silencep  by 
those  at  whom  they  are  aimed*  The  tendency  of 
them^  however,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken  by 
men  of  cool  and  dispassionate  minds,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  alarm  them;  because  it  is  difficult 
to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  effect,    *    *    * 


TO  DAVm  HUMPHREYS 


Philadelphia,   12  June,  1796. 


My  Da,  HUMPHKEYS- 


I  could  not  suffer  Captain  O'Brien  to  return 
without  carrj^ing  along  with  him  this  evidence  of 
my  continued  regard  and  friendship  for  you*  In 
expressing  of  which  I  shall  be  concise,  for  a  long 
and  interesting  session  closed  only  the  first  day  of 
this  month — many  laws  which  require  immediate 
attention  and  execution;  added  to  a  preparation 
for  a  journey  to  Mount  Vernon  (tomorrow)  for  a 
little  relaxation  from  the  unpleasant  scenes  w^hich 
have  been  and  are  continually  presenting  them* 
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selves  to  my  view,  will  not,  however  well  disposed 
I  might  otherwise  be,  permit  me  to  be  profuse. 

From  the  office  of  State  you  will  receive  every 
thing  that  relates  to  business;  and  the  gazettes^ 
which  I  presume  accompany  the  despatches,  will 
bring  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
ix>litics  and  of  parties  in  this  country;  and  shew 
you  in  what  manner  I  am  attacked  for  a  steady 
opposition  to  every  measure  which  has  a  tendency 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquilHty  of  it.  But 
these  attacks,  unjust  and  unpleasant  as  they  are, 
will  occasion  no  change  in  my  conduct;  nor  will 
they  work  any  other  effect  in  my  mind^  than  to  in- 
crease the  anxious  desire  which  has  long  possessed 
my  breast  to  enjoy  in  the  shades  of  retirement  the 
consolation  of  having  rendered  my  country  every 
service  my  abilities  were  competent  to,  uninfluenced 
by  pecuniary  or  ambitious  considerations  as  they 
respected  myself  ^  and  without  any  attempt  to  prO' 
vide  for  my  friends  farther  than  their  merits,  ab- 
stractedly entitle  them  to— nor  an  attempt  in  any 
instance  to  bring  a  relation  of  mine  into  office. 
Malignity  therefore  may  dart  her  shafts;  but  no 
earthly  power  can  deprive  me  of  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  I  have  not  in  the  course  of  my 
administration  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  error,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  have  been  from  other 
causes.  When  you  shall  think  with  the  poet  that 
"  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station/*  &  may  be 
incUned  to  enjoy  yourself  in  my  shades — (I  do  not 

imean  the  shades  below  where,  if  you  put  it  off 
long,  I  may  be)  I  can  only  tell  vou  that  you  will 
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meet  with  the  same  cordial  reception  at  ]Mount 
Vernon  that  you  have  always  experienced  at  that 
place^  and  that  I  am,  &;c. 


TO   THOMAS   JEFFERSON 

Mount  Vernon,  6  July,  1796. 

Dkab  Sm, 

When  I  inform  you,  that  your  letter  of  the  19th 
ultimo  ^  went  to  Philadelphia  and  returned  to  this 
place  before  it  was  received  by  me,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, I  am  persuaded,  as  an  apology  for  my  not 
having  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  sooner. 

If  I  had  entertained  any  suspicions  before,  that 
the  queries,  which  have  been  published  in  Bache's 
paper,  proceeded  from  you,  the  assurances  you  have 
given  of  the  contrary  would  have  removed  them; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  harbored  none*^     I  am  at  no  loss 

>  See  this  letter  in  Jefferson,  Writings  (Ford's  ediUon), 
vii.,  81,  or  (Washin^on's  edition),  iv.,  141. 

2  Bache's  paper,  The  Aurora,  was  conspicuous  for  its  bitter 
attacks  on  Washington,  whose  retirement  from  the  Presidency 
provoked  the  following  effusion  printed  in  the  iBsue  of  March 
e,  1797: 

**  *  Lord,  now  letteat  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace/  was 
the  pioua  ejaculation  of  a  pioua  man  who  beheld  a  flovd  of  bap- 
pineaa  rushing  in  upon  mankind.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
that  would  license  the  reiteration  of  the  ejaculation,  that  time 
has  now  arrived,  for  the  man  who  \&  the  source  of  all  the 
miafortune  of  our  country  is  this  day  reduced  to  a  level  with 
his  fetlow-citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of  power  to  mul- 
tiply evils  upon  the  United  States.  If  ever  there  was  a  period 
for  rejoicing,  this  is  the  moment.  Every  heart  in  unison  with 
the  fre^om  and  happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  beat  high 
with  exultation  that  the  name  of  Washington  ceases  from  this 
day  to  give  currency  to  political  inautts,  and  to  legalize  corrup- 
tion^    A  new  era  ia  now  opening  upon  ua^  an  era  which  promiaci 
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to  conjecture  from  what  source  they  flowed,  through 
what  channel  they  were  conveyed,  and  for  what 
purpose  they  and  similar  publications  appear. 
They  were  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
They  were  shown  about  by  Mr*  Giles  during  the 
session,  and  they  made  their  public  exhibition  about 
the  close  of  it. 

Perceiving  and  probably  hearing,  that  no  abuse 
in  the  gazettes  would  induce  me  to  take  notice  of 
anonymous  publications  against  me,  those,  who 
were  disposed  to  do  me  such  friendly  offices,  have 
embraced  without  restraint  every  opportunity  to 
weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and,  by  hav- 
ing the  whole  game  in  their  hands,  they  have 
scrupled  not  to  publish  things  that  do  not,  as  well 
as  those  which  do  exist,  and  to  mutilate  the  latter, 
so  as  to  make  them  subserve  the  purposes  which 
they  have  in  view. 

As  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it 
would  not  be  frank,  candid,  or  friendly  to  conceal, 
that  your  conduct  has  been  represented  as  derogat- 
ing from  that  opinion  /  had  conceived  you  enter- 


much  to  the  people^  for  public  measures  must  now  stand  upon 
their  own  merits,  and  nefarious  projects  can  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported by  a  name.  When  a  retrospect  has  been  taken  of  the 
Washingtonian  administration  for  eight  years,  it  is  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  astonishment  that  a  single  individual  should  have 
canktred  the  principles  of  republicanism  in  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple just  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  despotism,  and  should  have 
carried  his  designs  against  the  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  have 
put  in  jeopardy  its  very  existence.  Such,  however,  are  the 
facta,  and  with  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  day  oug:ht  to 
be  a  JUBILEE  in  the  United  States," 
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tained  of  me;  that,  to  your  particular  friends  and 
connexions  you  have  described  and  they  have  de- 
nounced, me  as  a  person  under  a  dangerous  in- 
fluence; and  thatj  if  I  would  listen  more  to  some 
other  opinions,  all  would  be  well.  My  answer  in- 
variably has  been,  that  I  had  never  discovered  any 
tiling  in  the  conduct  of  Mr,  Jefferson  to  raise  sus- 
picions in  my  mind  of  his  insincerity;  that,  if  he 
would  retrace  my  public  conduct  while  he  was  in 
the  administration,  abundant  proofs  would  occur 
to  him,  that  truth  and  right  decisions  were  the  ^ole 
objects  of  my  pursuit;  that  there  were  as  many  in- 
stances within  his  own  knowledge  of  my  having 
decided  against  as  in  favor  of  the  opinions  of  the 
person  evidently  alluded  to;  and^  moreover,  that  I 
was  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  politics  or 
measures  of  any  man  living.  In  short,  that  I  was 
no  party  man  myself,  and  the  first  wish  of  my  heart 
was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to  reconcile  them. 

To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that,  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  I  had  no  conception 
that  parties  would  or  even  could  go  the  length  I 
have  been  witness  to;  nor  did  I  believe  until  lately, 
that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  probability^  hardly 
within  those  of  possibility,  that,  while  I  was  using 
my  utmost  exertions  to  establish  a  national  char- 
acter of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our  obliga- 
tions and  justice  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of 
the  earth,  and  wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course, 
to  preser%^e  this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  deso- 
lating war,  I  should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy 
of  one  nation,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  an- 
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other;  and,  to  prove  it,  that  every  act  of  my  ad- 
ministration would  be  tortured,  and  the  grossest 
and  most  insidious  misrepresentations  of  them  be 
made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that 
too  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could 
scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaul- 
ter, or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket.  But  enough 
of  this,  I  have  already  gone  further  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  than  I  intended/    *    ♦    ♦ 


TO   PATRICK    HENKY 
[CONFIDENTIAI,] 

Mount  Vernon,  IB  January,  1799. 
Deaa  Sm, 

At  the  threshold  of  this  letter  I  ought  to  make  an 
apology  for  its  contents;  but,  if  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  my  motives,  I  will  contend  for  no  more» 
however  erroneous  my  sentiments  may  appear  to 
you. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  bring 
to  the  view  of  a  person  of  your  observation  and 
discernment,  the  endeavors  of  a  certain  party 
among  us  to  disquiet  the  public  mind  among  us 

^  No  correspondence  after  this  date  between  Washington  and 
Jeffei's<in  appears  in  the  letter-books,  except  a  brief  note  the 
month  following  upon  an  unimportant  matter.  It  has  been 
reported  and  believed  that  letters  or  papers^  Hupposed  to  have 
passed  between  them,  or  to  relate  to  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  at  subsequent  dates,  were  secretly  withdrawn  from 
the  archives  of  Mount  Vernon  after  the  death  of  the  former. 
Concerning  thia  fact,  no  positive  testimony  remains^  either  for 
or  against  it^  among  Washington's  papers  as  they  came  into 
my  hands.— ^porlfB. 
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by  the  executive,  approved  unequivocally  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  State  legislatures,  nay^  by  the  people 
themselves  in  various  meetings,  and  to  preserve  the 
country  in  peace,  are  charged  as  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  favor  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of 
I'rance,  and  all  those,  who  had  any  agency  in  it 
are  accused  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
former  and  her  pensioners;  when  measures  are  sys- 
tematically and  pertinaciously  pursued,  which  must 
eventually  dissolve  the  Union  or  produce  coercion; 
I  say,  when  these  things  are  become  so  obvious, 
ought  characters  who  are  best  able  to  rescue  their 
country  from  the  pending  evil  to  remain  at  home? 
Rather  ought  they  not  to  come  forward,  and  by 
their  talents  and  influence  stand  in  the  breach, 
which  such  conduct  has  made  on  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  this  country,  and  oppose  the  widening 
of  it? 

Vain  will  it  be  to  look  for  peace  and  happiness, 
or  for  the  security  of  liberty  or  property,  if  civil  dis- 
cord should  ensue-  And  what  else  can  result  from 
the  policy  of  those  among  us,  who,  by  all  the  meas- 
ures in  their  power,  are  driving  matters  to  extrem- 
ity, if  they  cannot  be  counteracted  effectually? 
The  views  of  men  can  only  be  known,  or  guessed 
at,  by  their  words  or  actions.  Can  those  of  the 
leaders  of  opposition  be  mistaken,  then,  if  judged 
by  this  rule?  That  they  are  followed  by  numbers, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  their  designs*  and  sus- 
pect as  little  the  tendency  of  their  principles,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  B\it,  if  their  conduct  is  viewed 
with  indifference,  if  there  is  activity  and  misrepre- 
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Wsentation  on  one  side,  and  supineness  on  the  other^ 
r  their  numbei^s  accumulated  by  intriguing  and  dis- 
contented foreigners  under  proscription,  who  were 
[  at  war  with  tlieir  own  governments,  and  the  greater 
H.part  of  them  with  all  governments,  thejr  will  in- 
f  crease,  and  nothing  short  of  Omniscience  can  fore- 
tell the  consequences. 

I  come  now,  my  good  Sir,  to  the  object  of  my 
letter,  which  is,  to  express  a  hope  and  an  earnest 
■wish,  that  you  will  come  forward  at  the  ensuing 
elections  (if  not  for  Congress,  which  you  may  think 
would  take  you  too  long  from  home),  as  a  candi- 
date for  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  commonwealth. 
H  There  are^  I  have  no  doubt,  very  many  sensible 
^^  men,  who  oppose  tliemselves  to  the  torrent,  that 
carries  away  others  who  had  rather  swim  with  than 
stem  it  without  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  them;  but 
H  these  are  neither  old  in  legislation,  nor  well  known 
^  in  the  community.  Your  weight  of  character  and 
influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  a  bulw^ark  against  such  dangerous  sentiments, 
as  are  delivered  there  at  present.  It  would  be  a 
rallying-point  for  the  timid,  and  an  attraction  of 
^  the  wavering.  In  a  word,  I  conceive  it  of  immense 
H  importance  at  this  crisis,  that  you  should  be  there; 
and  I  would  fain  hope,  that  all  minor  considera- 
tions will  be  made  to  yield  to  the  measure. 

If  I  have  erroneously  supposed  that  your  senti- 
ments on  these  subjects  are  in  unison  with  mine,  or 
if  I  have  assumed  a  liberty,  which  the  occasion  does 
not  warrant,  I  must  conclude  as  I  began,  with  pray- 
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ing  that  my  motives  may  be  received  as  an  apology, 
and  that  my  fear,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Union, 
and  of  this  State  in  particular,  is  hastening  to  an 
awful  crisis,  has  extorted  them  from  me. 

With  great  and  very  sincere  regard  and  re8i>ect, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c 


Policies  and  Opinions 

Washington  stands  alone  and  nnap- 
proachable,  like  a  snow-peak  rising 
above  its  fellows  into  the  clear  air  of 
morning,  with  a  dignity,  constancy, 
and  purity  which  have  made  him  the 
ideal  type  of  civic  virtne  to  succeeding 
generations.  "So  greater  benefit  could 
have  befallen  the  Republic  than  to  have 
such  a  type  set  from  the  first  before 
the  eye  and  mind  of  the  people. 

Jambs  Bbycb. 
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Policies  and  Opinions 


1.  Relations  with  Great  Britain 


TO   GOUVESNEUB    MOEEIS 

New  York,  13  October,  1789. 

It  being  important  to  both  countries,  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  should  be  observed  and  performed 
with  perfect  and  mutual  good  faith,  and  that  a 
treaty  of  commerce  should  be  concluded  by  thenij 
on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  both,  I 
wish  to  be  ascertained  of  the  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions of  the  court  of  London  on  these  interesting 
subjects. 

It  appears  to  me  most  expedient  to  have  these 
inquiries  made  informally,  by  a  private  agent;  and, 
understanding  that  you  will  soon  be  in  Lrondon,  I 
desire  you  in  that  capacity,  and  on  the  authority 
and  credit  of  this  letter,  to  converse  with  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty^s  ministers  on  these  points,  namely, 
whether  there  be  any  and  what  objections  to  per- 
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forming  those  articles  in  the  treaty,  which  remain 
to  be  performed  on  his  part;  and  whether  they  in- 
cline to  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States 
on  any  and  what  terms. 

This  communication  ought  regularly  to  he  made 
to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  but,  that  office  not 
being  at  present  filled,  my  desire  of  avoiding  de- 
lays induces  me  to  make  it  under  my  own  hand. 
It  is  my  wish  to  promote  harmony  and  mutual  sat- 
isfaction between  the  two  countries;  and  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  the  result  of 
your  agency,  in  the  business  now  committed  to  you, 
will  conduce  to  that  end.     I  am*  Sir,  yours,  &C, 


TO    GOUVEENEUR    MOREIS 

New  Yokk,  13  October,  1789* 
SlE, 

My  letter  to  you,  herewith  enclosed,  will  give 
you  the  credence  necessary  to  enable  you  to  do 
the  business,  which  it  commits  to  your  manage- 
mentj  and  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  read- 
ily undertake. 

Your  inquiries  will  commence  by  observing,  that, 
as  the  present  constitution  of  government,  and  of 
the  courts  established  in  pursuance  of  it,  removes 
the  objections  heretofore  made  to  putting  the 
United  States  in  possession  of  their  frontier  posts, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  from  the  assurances  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  national  good  faith,  that  no  un- 
necessary delays  will  take  place.     Proceed  then  to 
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press  a  speedy  performance  of  the  treaty  respect- 
ing that  object. 

Remind  them  of  the  article  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  negroes  belonging  to  our  citizens 
should  not  be  carried  away,  and  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  making  compensation  for  them.  Learn 
with  precision,  if  possible,  what  they  mean  to  do  on 
this  head. 

The  commerce  between  the  two  countries  you 
well  understand.  You  are  apprized  of  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  United  States  on  the 
present  state  of  it;  and  you  doubtless  have  heard, 
that,  in  the  late  session  of  Congress,  a  very  re- 
spectable number  of  both  houses  were  inclined  to 
a  discrimination  of  duties  unfavorable  to  Britain, 
and  that  it  would  have  taken  place  but  for 
conciliatory  considerations,  and  the  probability 
that  the  late  change  in  our  government  and 
circumstances  would  lead  to  more  satisfactory 
arrangements. 

Request  to  be  informed,  therefore,  whether  they 
contemplate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  and  on  what  principles  or  terms  in  general. 
In  treating  this  subject,  let  it  be  strongly  im- 
pressed on  yoor  mind,  that  the  privilege  of  carrying 
our  productions  in  our  vessels  to  their  Islands,  and 
of  bringing  in  return  the  productions  of  those 
Islands  to  our  own  ports  and  markets,  is  regarded 
here  as  of  the  highest  importance;  and  you  will  be 
careful  not  to  countenance  any  idea  of  our  dis- 
pensing with  it  in  a  treaty.  Ascertain,  if  possible, 
their  views  on  this  point;  for  it  would  not  be  expedi- 
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ent  to  commence  negotiations  without  previously 
having  good  reasons  to  expect  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination of  them. 

It  may  also  be  well  for  you  to  take  a  proper 
occasion  of  remarking,  that  their  omitting  to  send 
a  minister  here,  when  the  United  States  sent  one  to 
London^  did  not  make  an  agreeable  impression  on 
this  country;  and  request  to  know  what  would  be 
their  future  conduct  on  similar  occasions. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  very  important,  that  we  avoid 
errors  in  our  system  of  policy  respecting  Great 
Britain;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  forming  a 
right  judgment  of  their  disposition  and  views- 
Hence  you  will  perceive  how  interesting  it  is,  that 
you  obtain  the  Information  in  question,  and  that 
the  business  be  so  managed,  as  that  it  may  recei%'e 
every  advantage,  which  abilities,  address^  and  deli- 
cacy can  promise  and  afford,     I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

&C. 


TO  JOHN   JAY 

Philadelphia,   30  Au^st,   17d4. 

My  dear  Ste, 

Your  letter  of  the  23d  of  June  from  London^ 
and  the  duplicate,  have  both  been  received;  and 
your  safe  arrival  after  so  short  a  passage  gave 
sincere  pleasure,  as  well  on  private  as  on  public 
account,  to  aU  your  friends  in  this  country;  and  to 
none  in  a  greater  degree,  I  can  venture  to  assure 
you,  than  it  did  to  myself/ 

^  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States   nnd   Great   Britain   dIJ   not   leave   the   two  coantrtes  on 
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As  you  "wiU  receive  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  giving  an  official  account  of  the  pub- 
lic occurrences  as  they  have  arisen  and  progressed, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  retouch  any  of  them; 
and  yet  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  making 
some  observations  on  the  most  recent  of  them,  the 
communication  of  which  was  received  this  moaning 


cordial  terms.  The  treaty  itself  was  natoriously  violated  by 
both  parties  to  it,  and  Great  Britain  refused  to  ne^ttate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  her  late  enemy.  The  United  States 
had  despatched  John  Adams  to  London  a&  its  minister  in  1785| 
but  Great  Britain  did  not  accredit  a  miniater  to  the  United 
States  until  1791,  and  even  when  he  arrived  it  was  found  that 
be  bad  no  authority  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  In  1793  war  broke 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  France^  and  American  com- 
merce suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  countries.  In  June,  1793, 
British  war  vessels  were  directed  to  stop  all  vessels  bound  for 
France  with  grain  and  compel  them  to  proceed  to  a  British 
port.  In  the  following  November,  this  order  was  supplemented 
by  another  directing  that  all  such  vessels  should  be  seized  and 
aent  to  a  British  prize  court.  These  orders  were  especially 
injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  with  other  grievancea 
threatened  to  precipitate  a  second  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  this  situation,  Washington  determined  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  obtain  redress.  "  But,**  he  said  in  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  *'  as  peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremit-- 
ting  zeal,  before  the  last  resource,  which  has  so  often  been 
the  scourge  of  nations,  and  cannot  fail  to  check  the  advanced 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
nominate,  and  do  hereby  nominate,  John  Jay  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
My  confidence  in  our  minister  plenipotentiary  in  London 
[Thomas  Pinckney]  continues  undiminished.  But  a  mission 
like  this,  while  it  corresponds  with  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, will  announce  to  the  world  a  solicitude  for  the  friendly 
adjustment  of  our  complaints,  and  a  reluctance  to  hostility. 
Going  immediately  from  the  United  States,  such  an  envoy  will 
carry  with  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existing  temper  and 
sensibility  of  our  country;  and  will  thus  be  taught  to  vindicate 
our  rights  with  firmness,  and  to  cultivate  peace  with  sincerity." 
^Richardson,  Mesaages  arid  Papers  of  the  Presldentef  i.,  153. 
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only.  I  mean  the  protest  of  the  governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  delivered  by  Lieutenant  Sheaffe,  against 
our  occupying  lands  far  from  any  of  the  posts, 
which  long  ago  they  ought  to  have  surrendered,  and 
far  within  the  known  and  until  now  the  acknowl- 
edged limits  of  the  United  States. 

On  this  irregular  and  high-handed  proceeding 
of  Mr*  Sinjcoe,  which  is  no  longer  masked,  1  would 
rather  hear  what  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  wiU 
say,  than  pronounce  my  own  sentiments  thereon. 
[But  can  that  government  or  will  it  attempt,  af- 
ter this  offldal  act  of  one  of  their  governors,  to 
hold  out  ideas  of  friendly  intentions  towards  the 
United  States^  and  suffer  such  conduct  to  pass 
with  impunity? 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  most  open  and 
daring  act  of  the  British  agents  in  America, 
though  it  is  not  the  most  hostile  or  cruel;  for  there 
does  not  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well- 
informed  person  in  this  countr)%  not  shut  against 
conviction,  that  all  the  difficulties  we  encounter 
with  the  Indians*  their  hostilities,  the  murders  of 
helpless  women  and  innocent  children  along  our 
frontiers,  result  from  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  country.  In  vain  is  it  then 
for  its  administration  in  Britain  to  disavow  having 
given  orders,  which  will  warrant  such  conduct, 
whilst  their  agents  go  unpunished;  whilst  we  have 
a  thousand  corroborating  circumstances,  and  in- 
deed almost  as  many  evidences,  some  of  which  can- 
not be  brought  forward,  to  prove,  that  they  are 
seducing  from  our  alliance,  and  endeavoring  to 
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remove  over  the  line,  tribes  that  have  hitherto  been 
kept  in  peace  and  friendship  with  us  at  a  hea\y 
expense,  and  who  have  no  causes  of  complaint^  ex- 
cept pretended  ones  of  their  creating;  whilst  they 
keep  in  a  state  of  irritation  the  tribes,  who  are  hos- 
tile to  us,  and  are  instigating  those,  who  know 
little  of  us  or  we  of  them,  to  unite  in  the  war  against 
us;  and  whilst  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  they 
are  furnishing  the  whole  with  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  even  provisions,  to  carry  on  the  war; 
I  might  go  further,  and,  if  they  are  not  much 
belied,  add  men  also  in  disguise* 

Can  it  be  expected,  I  ask,  so  long  as  these  things 
are  known  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  firmly 
believed,  and  suffered  with  impunity  by  Great 
Britain,  that  there  ever  will  or  can  be  any  cordiality 
between  the  two  countries?  I  answer,  No,  And 
I  will  undertake,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to 
predict,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  this  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  amity  with  Great  Britain  long,  if 
the  posts  are  not  surrendered.  A  knowledge  of 
these  being  mi/  sentiments  would  have  little  weight, 
I  am  persuaded,  with  the  British  administration, 
nor  perhaps  with  the  nation,  in  effecting  the  meas- 
ure; but  both  may  rest  satisfied,  that,  if  they  want 
to  be  in  peace  with  this  country,  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  its  trade,  to  give  up  the  posts  is  the 
only  road  to  it.  Withholding  them,  and  the  conse- 
quences we  feel  at  present  continuing,  war  will  be 
inevitable. 

This  letter  is  written  to  you  in  extreme  haste, 
whilst  the  papers  respecting  this  subject  I  am  writ- 
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ing  on  are  copying  at  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  to  go  by  express  to  New  York,  for  a  vessel 
which  we  have  just  heard  sails  to-morrow.  You 
wiU  readily  perceive,  therefore,  I  had  no  time  for 
digesting^  and  as  little  for  correcting  it.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  you  may  be  assured  always  of  the 
sincere  friendship  and  affection  of  yours,  6au 


TO   ALEXANDER    HAMILTON 
[PRITATE  AND   PiaiFECTLY   CONFIDENTIAI*] 

Philadelphia,  3  July.  1791. 

Mt  deah  Sib, 

The  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
which  has  lately  been  before  the  Senate,  has,  as 
you  will  perceive,  made  its  public  entry  into  the 
Gazettes  of  this  City. — Of  course  the  merits, 
and  demerits  of  it  will  (especially  in  its  unfinished 
state),  be  freely  discussed,^ 

1  The  treaty  which  Jay  negotiated  and  which  is  known  by  his 
name  arrived  in  Philadelphia  March  7,  1795.  Its  contents  seem 
to  have  been  made  loiown  only  to  Washington  and  his  Secretary 
of  State,  Edinund  Randolph.  On  June  S,  the  Senate  met  iA 
special  BesEion  and  the  treaty  was  submitted  for  its  approval. 
Soon  afterward  a  senator  from  Virginia,  in  violation  of  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  by  which  all  the  senators  were  bound, 
made  the  treaty  public  Everywhere  it  excited  the  most  bitter 
oppoBition,  It  failed  in  SO  many  respects  to  satisfy  the  popular 
expectations  that  its  merits  were  quite  overlooked.  Public  meet' 
tn^  were  held  in  which  it  was  denounced  as  a  wanton  sacrific« 
of  American  rights  and  interests,  and  the  President  was  urji^ed 
to  refuse  to  ratify  it.  Boston,  a  Federalist  strong^hold,  led  the 
outbreak  with  a  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  which  a  protest  was 
adopted  to  which  Washington  returned  a  di^ified  but  decisive 
reply-  (See  page  375.)  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  and  every 
form  of  vicarious  insult  was  heaped  upon  him.  Ramilton^  when 
he  attempted  to  defend  the  treaty  at  a  pablic  meeting  in  Neir 
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It  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  deter- 
mined (before  it  was  promulgated)  to  support  or 
oppose  it,  that  I  am  sollicitous  to  obtain;  for  these 
I  well  know  rarely  do  more  than  examine  the  side 
to  which  they  lean;  without  giving  the  reverse  the 
consideration  it  deserves; — possibly  without  a  wish 
to  be  apprised  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  objec- 
tions are  founded,— My  desire  is  to  learn  from 
dispassionate  men,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  abilities  to  judge  of  it,  the  genuine 
opinion  they  entertain  of  each  article  of  the  in- 
strument; and  the  result  of  it  in  the  aggregate.  In 
a  word,  placed  on  the  footing  the  matter  now 
stands,  it  is,  more  than  ever,  an  incumbent  duty  on 

York,  was  stoned,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  platform  with 
blood  streaming  from  his  face.  A  mob  burned  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  British  minister.  On 
June  24,  however,  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  certain 
amendmentfl  by  precisely  the  vote  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, In  fipite  of  the  bitter  denunciation  of  it,  the  treaty  was 
not  altogether  bad.  If  it  did  nothing  more,  it  preserved  peace 
at  a  time  when  war  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the 
United  StateB.  Furthermore,  as  Jay  himself  said,  there  was 
"no  reason  to  believe  or  conjecture  that  one  more  favorable  to 
UB  was  attain&hle."  This  was  Washington's  view  also.  *^  My 
opinion  respecting  the  treaty,"  he  wrote,  "  is  the  same  now  that 
it  was,  namely,  not  favorable  to  it,  but  that  it  js  better  to  ratify 
it  in  the  manner  the  Senate  have  advised,  and  with  the  reserva- 
tion already  mentioned,  than  to  suffer  matters  to  remain  as  they 
are,  unsettled." — Washington  to  Edmund  Randolpky  22  July, 
1795.  This  is  the  opinion  that  has  finally  come  to  prevail, 
"  The  treaty  as  a  whole  was  not  a  very  brilUant  one  for  the 
United  States,  but  its  treatment  was  far  worse  than  its  deserts, 
*  •  *  No  body,  not  even  its  supporters,  liked  it,  and  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  anything  materially  better  was  possible  at 
the  time.  *  *  •  The  treaty,  in  reality,  was  by  no  means  bad; 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  many  good  pointa."^ — Lodge,  George 
Waehingl&n,   ii.,    180. 
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me  to  do  what  propriety,  and  the  true  interest  of 
this  country'  shall  appear  to  require  at  my  hands, 
on  so  imjKjrtant  a  subject,  under  sueh  delicate 
circumstances. 

You  will  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  from  what  I 
have  already  said,  that  my  wishes  are  to  have  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  side  of  each  article 
stated  and  compared  together;  that  I  may  see  the 
bearing  and  tendency  of  them; — and  ultimately, 
on  which  side  the  balance  is  to  be  found. 

This  treaty  has,  I  am  sensible,  many  relations* 
which,  in  deciding  thereon  ought  to  be  attended 
to; — some  of  them  too  are  of  an  important  nature. 
— I  know  also,  that  to  judge  with  precision  of  its 
commercial  arrangements,  there  ought  likewise  to 
be  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various 
branches  of  commerce  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  as  it  now  stands; — as  it  will  be  placed 
by  the  treaty, — and  as  it  may  affect  our  present,  or 
restrain  our  future  treaties  with  other  nations. — -All 
these  things  I  am  persuaded  you  have  given  as 
much  attention  to  as  most  men;  and  I  believe  that 
your  late  employment  under  the  General  govern- 
ment afforded  you  more  opportunities  of  deriving 
knowledge  therein,  than  most  of  them  who  have  not 
studied  and  practiced  it  scientifically,  upon  a  large 
and  comprehensive  scale. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  may  be  occupied  at  pres- 
ent;— or  how  Incompatible  this  request  of  mine  may 
be  to  the  business  you  have  in  hand.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  however  desirous  I  may  be  of  availing  my 
self  of  your  sentiments  on  the  points  I  have  enu- 
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merated,  and  such  others  as  are  involved  in  the 
L^  treaty,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Senate;  (both 
^P  of  which  I  send  you,  lest  they  should  not  be  at 
hand)  it  is  not  my  intention  to  interrupt  you  in 
that  business;  or,  if  you  are  disinclined  to  go  into 
the  investigation  I  have  requested,  to  press  the  mat- 
ter upon  you:  for  of  this  you  may  be  assured,  that 
with  the  most  unfeigned  regard — and  with  every 
good  wish  for  your  health  and  prosperity 

I  am,  Your  Aflfectc,  friend  &c 


P.  S.  Admitting  that  his  B;  Majesty  will  con- 
sent  to  the  suspension  of  the  12th  Article  of  the 
treaty,  is  it  necessary  that  the  treaty  should  again 
go  to  the  Senate?  or  is  the  President  authorised  by 
the  resolution  of  that  body  to  ratify  it  without^ 


^ 


TO  EZEKIEL  PBICE,  THOMAS  WALLEY,  WILLIAM 
BOAfiDMAN,  EBENEZEft  SEAVEB,  THOMAS  CRAFTS, 
THOMAS  EDWAEDS,  WILLIAM  LITTLE,  WILLIAM 
SCOLLAY,  AND  JESSE  PUTNAM,  SELECTMEN  OF 
THE  TOWN   or  BOSTON  ^ 

United  States,  28  July,  1795. 
GENTLEMBOff, 

In  every  act  of  my  administration,  I  have  sought 


1  For  Hamilton's  reply,  see  his  Works   (Lodge's  editicm),  it., 
322. 

'  The  resolutions  to  which  this  letter  is  h  reply  are  one  of 
the  most  complete  as  welt  as  one  of  the  moat  temperate  state- 
ments of  the  objections  to  the  Jay  treaty.     Their  full  text  is 
^H   Ea  follows: 

^^       Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  that 
f         the  aforesaid  iTistrum^nt,  if  Ratified,  will  be  highly  Injurious  to 
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the  happiness  of  my  fellow  citizens.  My  system 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object  has  uniformly  been 
to  overlook  all  personal,  local,  and  partial  consid- 
erations; to  contemplate  the  United  States  as  one 
great  whole;  to  confide,  that  sudden  impressions, 

the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States^  derogatory  to 
their  National  Honour,  and  Independence^  and  may  be  dan- 
£«tx>ua  to  the  Peace  &  Happiness  of  their  Citizens.  The  tca^ 
aons  which  have  induced  this  opinion  are  as  follows,  vizii 

ist.  Because^  This  Compact  professes  to  have  no  referrence 
to  the  Merits  of  the  Complamts  and  pretensions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties;  but  in  reality  the  complaints  and  pretensionB 
of  Great  Britam  are  fully  provided  for^  while  a  part  only  of 
thQs«  of  the  United  States  have  been  brought  into  Considera- 
tion.— 

2dly*  Because^  in  the  stipulation  which  restores  our  Post$ 
on  the  Western  Frontier,  no  provision  is  made  to  indemnify 
the  United  states  for  the  Commercial,  and  other  Losses  they 
have  sustained,  and  the  heavy  expences  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  in  consequence  of  being  kept  out  of  possession, 
for  twelve  Years,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 

3dly.  Because^  no  indemnification  is  to  be  made  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States^  for  property  taken  from  them  at  the 
close  of  the  War,  the  restitution  of  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
sanie  Treaty. 

4thly.  Because,  the  Capture  of  Vessels  and  property  of 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  War,  made 
wider  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  is  a 
National  Concern,  and  claims  arising  from  auch  Captures  ought 
not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  admiralty 
Courts  as  the  United  States  are  thereby  precluded  from  having 
a  voice  in  the  linal  determination  of  such  cases. — Because,  the 
Jndemni^catioR  propo&ed,  is  to  be  sought  by  a  Process  tedious 
and  expensive,  in  which  justice  may  be  delayed  to  an  unreason- 
able time,  and  eventually  lost  to  many  of  the  sufferers  from 
their  inability  to  pursue  it;  and  because  this  mode  of  Indemni* 
fication  bears  no  proportion  to  the  sumTnary  method  adopted  for 
the  satisfaction  of  British  claims. 

Sthly.  Because,  this  compact  admits  British  subjects  to  an 
eqtJal  participation  with  our  own  citizens  of  the  interior  traffic 
of  the  United  States  with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  thro'  our 
whole  territorial  dominions;  while  the  advantages  ostensibly  re- 
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when  erroneous,  would  yield  to  candid  reflection; 
and  to  consult  only  the  substantial  and  permanent 
interests  of  our  country. 

Nor  have  I  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct^ 
on  the  occasion  which  has  produced  the  resolutions 
contained  in  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant* 

ciprocated  to  our  citizenB  ^re  limited  both  in  their  n&tuTe  and 
extent, 

6thl7,  Because,  the  ali^i  duty  upon  merchandize  imported 
into  the  United  States  by  British  subjects  in  their  own  Bot- 
toms is,  if  not  wholly  suspended,  at  least  contracted,  not  to  be 
increased.— 

7thly.  Because,  the  Commerce  the  United  States  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed  in  India^  in  cotnmon  ii}ith  other  NatioriSf  is  so  re- 
stricted that  in  future  it  will  be  of  little^  or  no  substantial  bene- 
fit to  out  own  Citizens. — 

Sthly.  Because,  in  every  stipulation  respecting  our  inter- 
course with  the  Colonial  poaaesBiona  of  Great  Britain,  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  United  States  in  sw^h  intercourse,  Is  cQl<mized 
in  return-— 

9thly,  Because^  the  clause  by  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  imposing  on  American  Ves- 
selSj  entering;  British  ports  in  Europe,  a  Duty  which  shall 
countervail  the  difference  of  the  Duty  payable  on  the  importa- 
tion of  European  and  Asiatic  g^ds  into  the  United  States  in 
British  or  American  bottoms^  places  it  in  the  power  of  that 
Government  to  enable  British  subjects  to  become  the  importers 
of  Asiatic  and  European  Goods  into  the  United  states  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own  Citizens. 

lOthly*  Because,  altho'  the  terms  of  said  Treaty  purport  to 
be  reciprocal  in  many  instances,  yet  from  the  local  situa- 
tion and  existing  circumstances  of  the  United  states,  and  the 
Pacific  system  of  policy  they  have  adopted^  the  reciprocity  is 
merely  nominal  and  delusive. 

llthly.  Because,  it  prevents  the  United  States  from  impos- 
ing any  further  restrictions  on  the  British  trade  alone,  and 
because  it  is  stipulated  that  neither  the  debts  due  from  Indi- 
viduals of  the  one  Nation  to  Individuals  of  the  other,  nor 
shares,  nor  monies  which  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds, 
or  in  any  public  or  private  Banks,  shall  ever  in  any  event  of 
war,  or  national  difference,  be  aegueatered  or  conflseatedi — as  it 
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Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I 
have  weighed  with  attention  every  argument,  which 
has  at  any  time  been  brought  into  view.  But  the 
constitution  is  the  guide,  wliich  I  never  can  aban- 
don. It  has  assigned  to  the  President  the  power 
of  making  treaties^  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

is  far  from  being  impossible  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  may 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Unite^i  states,  contrib- 
ute to  preserve  the  peace  of  our  Country,  and  protect  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  citizens  from  violtition,  we  therefore  esteem 
it  highly  impolitic  that  the  public  faith  should  be  pledged  that 
it  shall  never  be  exerciEed  under  any  circumstances  whatever. — 

12thly*  Because,  it  concedes  a  Right  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  search  and  detain  our  Vessels  in  time  of  war  between 
them  and  other  Nations,  under  frivolous  and  vexatious  pretexts, 

ISthly.  Because,  it  provides  that  Ship  timber,  Tar,  Hemp, 
SailSf  and  Copper,  shall  be  considered  contraband  of  War,  which 
articles  are  expressly  stipulated  to  be  free  by  the  Treaties  al- 
ready subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  all  other  Na^ 
tions  with  whom  they  are  in  compact, 

14thly.  Because,  it  surrenders  all  or  most  of  the  Benefits 
of  a  Commercial  nature  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
our  Neutrality  in  the  present  European  War. 

15thly.  Because,  it  precludes  the  hope  of  receiving  »ny 
advantage  from  the  modem  Law  of  nations  referred  to  in 
the  PRESIDENTS  Proclamation  of  Neutrality;  adopted  by  most 
of  the  Nations  of  Europe  in  the  last  War,  and  to  which  we 
then  acceded,  and  have  secured  in  our  Treaties  with  all  other 
Nations. 

ISthly.  Because,  it  not  only  surrenders  the  right  of  carry- 
ing the  property  of  any  Nation  at  War  with  Great  Britain  in 
our  Vessels  freely,  but  abandons  all  pretensions  even  to  the 
freight. 

17thly.  Because,  it  permits  the  British  nation  to  convert 
provisions  destined  to  other  Nations  at  War  with  them,  to 
their  own  use,  on  payment  of  what  th^y  may  deem  reasonable 
profit;  a  measure,  not  only  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  Merchant^  but  which  will  prevent  our  citizens  from 
carrying  American  productions  to  other  Countries,  which,  by 
the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations  they  have  a  right  to  do  with- 
out molestation. 

iSthly.     Because,  it  limits  the  Power  of  Congress  delegated 
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^m^  the  Senate,     It  was  doubtless  supposed  that  these 

^1  two  branches  of  government  would  combinej  with- 

"  out  passion,  and  with  the  best  means  of  inforoia- 

1  taon,  those  facts   and  principles   upon  which  the 

^p  success  of  our  foreign  relations  will  always  depend; 

~  that  they  ought  not  to  substitute  for  their  own 

t  conviction  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  seek  truth 

I  through  any  channel  but  that  of  a  temperate  and 

^B  well-informed  investigation. 

^1  Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  resolved  on  the 

^^  manner  of  executing  the  duty  before  me.     To  the 

'  high  responsibihty  attached  to  it,  I  freely  submit; 

■  and  you,  Gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these 

I  sentiments  known  as  the  grounds  of  my  procedure. 

;  ^Vhile  I  feel  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  many 


^ 


to  them  by  the  Constitution, — '*  to  regulate  our  Commerce  with 
totcign.  Nations/* — by  prescribing  conditions,  and  creating  im- 
pediments to  the  exercise  of  that  Power. 

19thly.  Because,  it  exposes  the  United  States  and  their  Com- 
merce to  similiar  embarrassments  from  other  Commercial  na- 
tions, aU  of  'Whom  [will]  probably  regulate  our  trade  by  this 
partial  standard.^and  Lastly,-^Because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  town,  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Exports 
of  the  United  States  are  Buck,  that  in  all  their  stipulations  with 
forei^  Nations,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  a  perfect 
reciprocity  of  intercourse  not  only  with  the  home  Dominions 
of  such  Nations,  but  with  all  their  colonial  dependencies. — 

It  is  further  Resolved,  that  a  Copy  of  the  foregoing  Pro- 
ceedinge>  attested  by  the  Town  Clerk,  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  PRESIDEMT  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
may  be  respectfully  submitted  to  his  consideration. — And  we 
earnestly  hope,  and  confidently  rely,  that  his  Prudence,  For- 
titude and  Wisdom  which  have  more  than  once  been  emi- 
neatly  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  his  Country,  will  be 
eqnaljy  conspicuous  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  the  Rea- 
sons we  have  assigned,  will  have  their  influence  to  induce  him 
to  withhold  his  signature  from  the  Ratification  of  thi&  alarm- 
ing  Instrument. — Boiton  ReeordSf   xxxi.,    407-410- 
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instances  of  approbation  from  my  country,  I  can  no 
otherwise  deserve  it,  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience.  With  due  respect,  I  am.  Gentle- 
men, &c. 


TO  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
[frivate] 

Mount  Vesnon,  29  July,  1796, 

My  deab  Sik, 

Your  letters  of  the  20th  and  21st  Instt.  found 
me  at  this  place,  after  a  hot  and  disagreeable  ride. 

As  the  measures  of  the  government  respecting 
the  treaty  were  taken  before  I  left  Philadelphia, 
something  more  imperious  than  has  yet  appeared, 
must  turn  up  to  occasion  a  change- — Still,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  after  the  par- 
oxysm of  the  fever  is  a  little  abated,  what  the  real 
temper  of  the  people  is,  concerning  it;  for  at  pres- 
ent the  cry  against  the  Treaty  is  like  that  against 
a  mad-dog;  and  every  one,  In  a  manner,  seems  en- 
gaged in  running  it  down,^ — 

That  it  has  received  the  most  tortured  inter- 
pretation, and  that  the  writings  against  it  (which 
are  very  industriously  circulated)  are  pregnant  of 
the  most  abominable  mis-representations,  admits  of 
no  doubt; — yet,  there  are  to  be  found,  so  far  as  my 
information  extends*  many  well  disposed  men  who 
conceive*  that  in  the  settlement  of  old  disputes,  a 
proper  regard  to  reciprocal  justice  does  not  appear 
in  the  Treaty ;  whilst  others,  also  w^ell  enough 
affected  to  the  government,  are  of  opinion  that  to 
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have  had  no  commercial  treaty  would  have  been 
better,  for  this  country  than  the  restricted  one, 
agreed  to;  in  as  much,  say  they,  the  nature  of  our 
Exports  and  imports  ( without  any  extra,  or 
violent  measures)  would  have  forced  or  led  to  a 
more  adequate  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
without  any  of  those  shackles  which  the  treaty  has 
imposed.  In  a  word,  that  as  our  ewports  consist 
chiefly  of  provisions  and  raw  materials,  which  to 
the  manufacturers  in  G.  Britain,  and  to  their 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  affords  employment 
and  food;  they  must  have  had  them  on  our  terms, 
if  they  were  not  to  he  obtained  on  their  own;  whilst 
the  imports  of  this  country,  offers  the  best  mart  for 
their  fabrics;  and  of  course,  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  their  manufacturers;  but  the  string  which 
is  most  played  on,  because  it  strikes  with  most  force 
the  popular  ear,  is  the  violation,  as  they  term  it, 
of  our  engagements  with  France ;  or  in  other  words 
the  predilection  shown  by  that  instrument  to  G* 
Britain  at  the  espence  of  the  French  nation. 

The  consequences  of  which  are  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended than  any,  which  are  likely  to  flow  from 
other  causes,  as  ground  of  opposition;  because, 
whether  the  fact  is,  in  any  degree  true  or  not,  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  French  (whilst  the  animosity, 
or  jealousies  between  the  two  nations  exist)  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  spirit  to  keep  us  and 
G,  Britain  at  variance;  and  they  will  in  my  opinion 
accordingly  do  it. — To  what  length  their  policy 
may  induce  them  to  carry  matters,  is  too  much  in 
embryo  at  this  moment  to  decide: — ^but  I  predict 
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much  embarrassment  to  the  government  therefrom 
- — ^and  in  my  opinion,  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  by  those  who  speak,  or  write,  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  to  place  this  matter  in  its  true  light* — 

I  have  seen  with  pleasure,  that  a  writer  in  one 
of  the  New  York  papers  under  the  signature  of 
Camillus,  has  promised  to  answer,^ — or  rather  to 
defend  the  treaty — which  has  been  made  with  G. 
Britain.^ — To  judge  of  this  work  from  the  first 
number,  which  I  have  seen,  I  auger  w^ell  of  the  per- 
formance and  shall  expect  to  see  the  subject  handled 
in  a  clear,  distinct  and  satisfactory  manner: — but 
if  measures  are  not  adopted  for  its  dissemination 
a  few  only  will  derive  lights  from  the  knowledge  or 
labor  of  the  author;  whilst  the  opposition  pieces 
a\tII  spread  their  poison  in  all  directions;  and  Con- 
gress, more  than  probable,  will  assemble  with  the 
unfavorable  impressions  of  their  constituents.  The 
difference  of  conduct  between  the  friends  and  foes 
of  order  and  good  government,  is  in  nothing  more 
striking  than  that  the  latter  are  alw^ays  working 
like  bees,  to  distil  their  poison;  whilst  the  former, 
depending  often  times  too  much  and  too  long  upon 
the  sense  and  good  dispositions  of  the  people  to 
work  conviction,  neglect  the  means  of  effecting  it. 
With  sincere  esteem  &  regard 

I  am,  your  Affecte. 


^  CamifiuA  was  Hamilton  himself.  His  papers  under  this  sig- 
nature may  be  found  in  bia  Works  (Lodge's  edition),  volumes 
lY.  and  V. 
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TO  EDMXnO)  RANDOLPH,  SECRETAEV  OF  STATE 
[I'RITATE] 

Mount  Vernon,  29  July,  1795. 

Mt  dkae  Sm, 

*  *  *  I  view  the  opposition,  which  the  treaty 
is  receiving  from  the  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  in  a  very  serious  light;  not  because  there 
is  more  weight  in  any  of  the  objections,  which  are 
made  to  it,  than  was  foreseen  at  first,  for  there  are 
none  in  some  of  them,  and  gross  mmepresenta- 
tion^  in  others;  nor  as  it  respects  myself  per- 
sonally, for  this  shall  have  no  influence  on  my 
conduct,  plainly  perceiving,  and  I  am  accordingly 
preparing  my  mind  for  it,  the  obloquy  which  dis- 
appointment and  malice  are  collecting  to  heap 
upon  me4  But  I  am  alarmed  on  account  of  the 
effect  it  may  have  on,  and  the  advantage  the 
French  government  may  be  disposed  to  make 
of,  the  spirit  which  is  at  work  to  cherish  a. 
belief  in  them,  that  the  treaty  is  calculated  to 
favor  Great  Britain  at  their  expense.  Whether 
they  believe  or  disbelieve  these  tales,  the  effect 
it  will  have  upon  the  nation  will  be  nearly  the 
same;  for,  whilst  they  are  at  war  with  that  power, 
or  so  long  as  the  animosity  between  the  two  na- 
tions exists,  it  i^dll,  no  matter  at  whose  expense,  be 
their  pohcy^  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  be  their 
conduct  to  prevent  us  from  being  on  good  terms 
with  Great  Britain,  or  from  her  deriving  any  ad- 
vantages from  our  trade,  which  they  can  hinder, 
however  much  we  mav  be  benefited  therebv  our- 
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selves.  To  what  length  this  policy  and  interest 
ma}'  carry  them  is  problematical;  but)  when  they 
see  the  people  of  this  country  divided,  and  such  a 
violent  opposition  given  to  the  measures  of  their 
own  government  pretendedly  in  their  favor,  it  may 
be  extremely  embarrassing,  to  say  no  more  of  it. 

To  sum  the  whole  up  in  a  few  words,  I  have 
never,  since  I  have  been  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  seen  a  crisis,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment has  been  so  pregnant  of  interesting  events, 
nor  one  from  which  more  is  to  be  apprehended, 
whether  viewed  on  one  side  or  the  other.  From 
New  York  there  is,  and  I  am  told  will  further  be> 
a  counter  current;  but  how  formidable  it  may  ap- 
pear^  I  know  not*  If  the  same  does  not  take  place 
at  Boston  and  other  towns,  it  will  afford  but  too 
strong  evidence,  that  the  opposition  is  in  a  man- 
ner universal,  and  would  make  the  ratification  a 
very  serious  business  indeed.  But,  as  it  respects 
the  French,  counter  resolutions^  even  would,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned,  do  little  more 
than  weaken,  in  a  small  degree,  the  effect  the  other 
side  would  have.    *   *    * 


TO  EDMUND  EANDOLPH,  SECEETA2Y  OF  STATE 

[PWYATU] 

Mount  Vcbxok,  31  Juty^  179€. 

My  DEAfi  Sib, 

*  *  *  To  be  wise  and  temperate,  as  well  as 
firm,  the  present  crisis  most  eminently  calls  for. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  from  the  pains 
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which  have  heen  taken  before,  at,  and  since  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  respecting  the  treaty,  that  the 
prejudices  against  it  are  more  extensive  than  is 
generally  imagined.  This  I  have  lately  understood 
to  be  the  case  in  this  quarter,  from  men,  who  are  of 
no  party,  but  well-disposed  to  the  present  admin- 
istration* How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  no 
stone  has  been  left  unturned,  that  could  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  arrant  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts;  that  their  rights  have  not  only 
been  neglected^  but  absolutely  sold;  that  there  are 
no  reciprocal  advantages  in  the  treaty;  that  the 
benefits  are  all  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain;  and, 
what  seems  to  have  had  more  weight  with  them 
than  all  the  rest^  and  most  pressed,  that  the  treaty 
is  made  with  the  design  to  oppress  the  French,  in 
open  violation  of  our  treaty  with  that  nation,  and 
contrary,  too,  to  every  principle  of  gratitude  and 
sound  policy?  In  time,  when  passion  shall  have 
yielded  to  sober  reason,  the  current  may  possibly 
turn;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  this  government  in 
relation  to  France  and  England  may  be  compared 
to  a  ship  between  the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  partisans  of  the 
French,  (or  rather  of  war  and  confusion*)  will 
excite  them  to  hostile  measures,  or  at  least  to  un- 
friendly sentiments;  if  it  is  not,  there  is  no  foresee- 
ing all  the  consequences,  which  may  follow,  as  it 
respects  Great  Britain, 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  I  am  or 
shall  be  disposed  to  quit  the  ground  I  have  taken, 
unless  circumstances  more  imperious  than  have  yet 
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come  to  my  knowledge  should  compel  it;  for  there 
is  but  one  straight  course,  and  that  is  to  seek  truth 
and  pursue  it  steadily.  But  these  things  are  men- 
tioned to  show,  that  a  close  investigation  of  the 
subject  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  and  that  they 
are  strong  evidences  of  the  necessity  of  the  most 
circimispect  conduct  in  carrying  the  determination 
of  government  into  effect,  with  prudence  as  it  re* 
spects  our  own  people,  and  with  every  exertion  to 
produce  a  change  for  the  better  from  Great 
Britain-   *    •    « 


TO   OOUVEENEUR    MOaHIS  * 

Philadelfhul^  22  December,  1795. 

My  deae  Sir, 

I  am  become  so  unprofitable  a  correspondent, 
and  so  remiss  in  my  correspondencies,  that  nothing 
but  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  in  overlooking  these 
deficiencies,  could  induce  them  to  favor  me  with  a 
continuance  of  their  letters;  which  to  me  are  at 
once  pleasing,  interesting,  and  useful.  To  a  man 
immersed  in  debt,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  ex* 
trication  but  by  an  act  of  insolvency  (perhaps 
absolvency  would  be  a  better  word),  I  compare 
myself;  and  like  him»  too^  afraid  to  examine  the 
items  of  the  account,  I  will  at  once  make  a  lump- 
ing acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  many  in- 
teresting private  letters  from  you»  previous  to  your 

^  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Directory^  to 
whom,  according  to  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  Jnomes 
Monroe,  it  gave  offence.  For  Washington's  reply  to  Monroe, 
see,  post,  page  421. 
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last  arrival  in  England,  and  will  begin  with  those 
subsequent  thereto  of  the  Sd  of  July  and  22d  of 
August. 

As  the  British  government  has  repealed  the 
order  for  seizing  our  provision  vessels,  little  more 
need  be  said  on  that  head,  than  that  it  was  the 
principle,  which  constituted  the  most  obnoxious 
and  exceptionable  part  thereof,  and  the  predica- 
ment in  which  this  country  was  thereby  placed 
in  her  relations  with  France.  Admitting,  there- 
fore^ that  the  compensation  to  some  individuals 
was  adequate  to  what  it  might  have  been  in  an- 
other quarter,  yet  the  exceptions  to  it  on  these 
grounds  remained  the  same. 

I  do  not  think  Colonel  Innes's  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  was  entirely  free  from  excep- 
tions. But  let  the  report  be  accompanied  with  the 
following  remarks.  1,  that  the  one>  which  Lord 
Grenville  might  have  seen  published,  was  dis- 
claimed by  Colonel  Innes,  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
in  the  public  gazettes,  on  account  of  its  incorrect- 
ness- 2,  an  irritable  spirit  at  that  time  pervaded  all 
our  people  at  the  westward^  arising  from  a  com- 
bination of  causes  (but  from  none  more  powerful, 
than  the  analogous  proceedings  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  north,  with  those  of  Spain  in  the  south,  tow- 
ards the  United  States  and  their  Indian  border- 
ers), which  spirit  required  some  management  and 
soothing.  But,  3d  and  principally.  Lord  Gren- 
ville if  he  had  adverted  to  the  many  remonstrances,, 
which  have  gone  from  this  country  against  the  con- 
duct of  his  own,  which  I  will  take  the  libertj^  to 
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say  has  been  as  impolitic  for  their  nation,  (if  peace 
and  a  good  understanding  with  this  was  its  objectt) 
as  it  has  been  irritating  to  us.  And,  that  it  may 
not  be  conceived  I  am  speaking  at  random,  let  his 
Lordship  be  asked,  if  we  have  not  complained, — 
That  some  of  their  na\al  officers  have  insulted  and 
menaced  us  in  our  own  ports?  That  they  have 
violated  our  national  rights,  by  searching  vessels 
and  impressing  seamen  within  our  acknowledged 
jurisdiction,  and  in  an  outrageous  manner  have 
seized  the  latter  by  entire  crews  in  the  \^^est  Indies, 
and  done  the  hke,  but  not  so  extensively,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world?  That  the  Bermudian  priva- 
teers, or  to  speak  more  correctly,  pirates,  and  the 
admiralty  court  of  that  island,  have  committed  the 
most  atrocious  depredations  and  violences  on  our 
commerce,  m  capturing,  and  in  their  adjudications 
afterwards,  as  were  never  tolerated  in  any  well- 
organized  or  efficient  government  ?  That  their 
governor  of  Upper  Canada  has  ordered  in  an 
official  and  formal  manner  settlers  within  our  own 
territory,  (and  far  removed  from  the  posts  they 
have  withheld  from  us,)  to  withdraw,  and  forbid 
others  to  settle  on  the  same?  That  the  persons,  to 
whom  their  Indian  affairs  are  intrusted,  have  taken 
unwearied  pains  and  practised  every  deception  to 
keep  those  people  in  a  state  of  irritation  and  dis- 
quietude with  us;  and,  to  the  latest  moment,  exerted 
every  ner^^e  to  prevent  the  treaty,  which  has  lately 
been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
them  from  taking  effect? 

These  complaints  were  not  founded  in  vague 
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and  idle  reportsj  but  on  indubitable  facts;  facts^ 
not  only  known  to  the  government,  but  so  notori- 
ous as  to  be  known  to  the  people  also,  who  charge 
to  the  last  item  of  the  above  enumeration  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  or  more  of  dollars  annuaUy 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  against  Indian 
tribes  thus  stimulated,  and  for  chastising  them  for 
the  ravages  and  cruel  murders,  which  they  had 
eonmiitted  on  our  frontier  inhabitants.  Our  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  London  has  been  directed  to 
remonstrate  against  these  things  with  force  and 
energy.  The  answer,  it  is  true,  has  been  {par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  interferences  with 
the  Indians)  a  disavowal.  Why  then  are  not  the 
agents  of  such  unauthorised,  offensive,  and  inju- 
rious measures  made  examples  of?  For  wherein, 
let  me  ask,  consists  the  difference  to  ns  between 
their  being  the  acts  of  government,  or  the  acts  of 
unauthorized  officers  or  agents  of  the  government, 
if  we  are  to  sustain  all  the  evils,  which  flow  from 
such  measures? 

To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  the  indifference, 
nay,  more  than  indifference,  with  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  received  the  advances  of  this 
country  towards  a  friendly  intercourse  with  it,  even 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  and 
since  the  operation  of  the  government;  and,  also,  the 
ungracious  and  obnoxious  characters,  (rancorous 
refugees,  as  if  done  with  design  to  insult  the  coun- 
try,) which  they  have  sent  among  us  as  their 
agents,  who,  retaining  all  their  former  enmity, 
could  see  nothing  through  a  proper  medium,  and 
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becoming  tie  earwigs  of  their  minister  (who,  by 
the  by^  does  not  possess  a  mind  capacious  enough, 
or  a  temper  sufficiently  conciliatory,  to  view  things 
and  act  upon  a  great  and  liberal  scale),  were  al- 
ways laboring  under  some  tmfavorable  information 
and  impression,  and  probably  not  communicating 
them  in  a  less  exceptionable  manner  than  they  re- 
ceived or  conceived  them  themselves. 

I  give  you  these  detaUs  (and,  if  you  should  again 
converse  with  Lord  Grenville  on  the  subject  you 
are  at  hbertj%  unofficially  to  mention  them,  or  any 
of  them,  according  to  circumstances),  as  evidences 
of  the  impolitic  conduct  (for  so  it  strikes  me)  of 
the    British    government    towards    these    United 
States;  that  it  may  be  seen  how  difficult  it  has  been 
for  the  executive,  under  such  an  accumulation  of 
irritating  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  ground 
of  neutrality,  which  had  been  taken;  at  a  time 
when  the  remembrance  of  the  aid  we  had  received 
from  France  in  the  revolution  was  fresh  in  every 
mind,  and  when  the  partisans  of  that  country  were 
continually  contrasting  the  affections  of  that  peo- 
ple with  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  Britixb 
government     And  that^  too^  as  I  have  observed 
before,  while  the  recollection  of  their  own  suffer- 
ings during  the  war  with  the  latter  had  not  been 
forgotten- 
It  is  well  known,  that  peace  (to  borrow  a  mod- 
ern phrase)  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  with  me 
since  the  disturbances  in  Europe  first  commenced. 
My  policy  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  while 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain  in  the  administration  of 
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the  government,  to  be  upon  friendly  tenns  with, 
but  independent  of,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  to 
share  in  the  broils  of  none;  to  fulfil  our  own  en- 
gagements; to  supply  the  wants  and  be  carrier  for 
them  all;  being  thoroughly  convinced*  that  it  is 
our  poUcy  and  interest  to  do  so*  Nothing  short  of 
self-respect,  and  that  justice  which  is  essential  to  a 
national  character,  ought  to  involve  us  in  war;  for 
sure  I  am,  if  this  country  is  preserved  in  tranquil- 
lity twenty  years  longer,  it  may  bid  defiance  in  a 
just  cause  to  any  power  whatever;  such  in  that 
time  will  be  its  population,  wealth,  and  resources. 

If  Lord  Grenville  conceives,  that  the  United 
States  are  not  well  disposed  towards  Great  Brit- 
ain, his  candor,  I  am  persuaded,  wdll  seek  for  the 
causes,  and  his  researches  will  fix  them,  as  I  have 
done.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  his  policy  will  I 
am  persuaded  be  opposed  to  the  continuance  or  re- 
newal of  the  irritating  measures,  which  I  have  enu- 
merated; for  he  may  be  assured,  (though  the  assur* 
ance  will  not,  it  is  probable,  carry  conviction  with 
it  from  me  to  a  member  of  the  British  administra- 
tion,) that  a  liberal  policy  will  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  deriving  advantages  to  their 
trade  and  manufactures  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  contribute,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  obliterate  the  impressions^  which  have 
been  made  by  their  late  conduct  towards  uSp 

In  a  government  as  free  as  ours,  where  the  peo- 
'ple  are  at  liberty,  and  will  express  their  sentiments 
oftentimes  imprudently,  and,  for  want  of  informa- 
tion, sometimes  unjustly,  allowances  must  he  made 
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for  occasional  effervescences-,  but,  after  the  declara- 
tion  which  I  have  here  made  of  my  political  creed, 
you  can  run  no  hazard  in  asserting,  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  government  never  has,  or  will 
suffer,  while  I  preside,  any  improper  conduct  of 
its  officers  to  escape  with  impunity,  or  will  give 
its  sanctions  to  any  disorderly  proceedings  of  its 
citizens. 

By  a  firm  adherence  to  these  principles,  and  to 
the  neutral  policy  which  has  been  adopted,  X  have 
brought  on  myself  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  the  factious 
papers  in  this  countr>%  and  from  the  enmity  of  the 
discontented  of  all  descriptions  therein.  But,  hav- 
ing no  sinister  objects  in  view,  I  shall  not  be  di- 
verted from  my  course  by  these,  nor  any  attempts 
which  are,  or  shall  be  made  to  mthdraw  the  con- 
fidence of  my  constituents  from  me.  I  have  no- 
thing to  ask;  and,  discharging  my  duty,  I  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  invective.  The  acts  of  my 
administration  will  appear  when  I  am  no  more, 
and  the  intelligent  and  candid  part  of  mankind 
will  not  condemn  my  conduct  without  recurring 
to  them* 

The  treaty  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  has« 
as  you  have  been  informed,  undergone  much  and 
severe  animadversion;  and,  though  a  more  favor- 
able one  were  to  have  been  wished,  which  the  policy 
perhaps  of  Great  Britain  might  have  granted,  yet 
the  demerits  thereof  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
opposition  it  has  received;  nor  is  the  opposition 
sanctioned  by  tlie  great  body  of  the  yeomanry  in 
these  States.     For  they,  whatever  their  opinions  of 
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it  may  be,  are  disposed  to  leave  the  decision  where 
the  constitution  has  placed  it.  But  an  occasion  was 
wanting^  and  the  instrument,  by  those  who  re- 
quired it,  was  deemed  well  calculated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  upon  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  this  country  towards  those  of  France*  whose  in- 
terests and  rights  under  our  treaty  with  them  they 
represented  as  being  violated;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  provision  order,  and  other  irritating  conduct  of 
the  British  ships  of  w*ar  and  agents,  as  mentioned 
before,  the  means  were  furnished*  and  more  pains 
taken*  than  upon  any  former  occasion,  to  raise 
a  general  ferment  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  treaty* 
But  knowing  that  you  have  other  correspon- 
dents, who  have  more  leisure,  and  equally  capable 
of  detailing  these  matters,  I  will  leave  you  to  them 
and  the  gazettes  for  fuller  information  there  and  a 
more  minute  account  of  the  prevaihng  poHtics. 
And  thanking  you  for  the  interesting  intelligence 
and  opinions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  22d  of 
August,  I  shall  only  add,  that,  with  sincere  esteem 
and  regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,   ♦   *   • 


2.  The  Tbeaty-making  Powes 


TO  THE  SECHETARIES  OF  STATE,  THE  TREASUHY,  WAR, 
AND   THE   ATTORNEY-GENEKAIi 

Philadelphia,  25  March,  1796. 

Sib, 

The  resolution  moved  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
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tatives,  for  the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain^  having  passed  ia 
the  affirmative,  I  request  your  opinion, 

!•  Whether  that  branch  of  Congress  has  or  has 
not  a  right,  by  the  coostitution,  to  call  for  those 
papers  ? 

2.  'WTiether  (if  it  does  not  possess  the  right,  it 
would  be  expedient  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  case  to  furnish  them? 

8*  And,  in  either  case,  in  what  terms  would  it 
be  most  proper  to  comply  with^  or  to  refuse*  the  re* 
quest  of  the  House? 

These  opinions  in  writing,  and  your  attendance, 
will  be  expected  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrowp  I  am, 
■&e.^ 

*  For  the  execution  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  John  Jay 
with  Great  Britain,  certain  appropriations,  which  could  be  made 
only  by  both  Houbbb  of  Con^ress^  were  necessary*  After  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Washington,  without 
awaitinf  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  promul- 
gated it  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  House,  incensed 
by  thifl,  then  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-seven, 
the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  lay  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  negtjtiated  the  Treaty 
with  the  Kin^  of  Great  Britain,  communicated  by  his  Message 
of  the  first  of  March,  together  with  the  correspondence  and 
other  documents  relative  to  the  said  Treaty;  excepting  such  of 
said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may  render  improper 
to  be  disclosed." — AnnaU  of  Congreat,  ith  Conffreas,  Ut  Sea- 
siott,  769, 

Washington  then  asked  the  members  of  his  cabinet  for  their 
advice,  and  they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  should  be  refused* 
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MESSAGE   TO   THE    HOUSE   OF    EEPaESENTATrVES 

March   30th,   1799. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  EefresentatttkB; 

With  the  utmost  attention  I  have  considered  your 
resolution  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting  me  to  lay 
before  your  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  together 
with  the  correspondence  and  other  documents  rela- 
tive to  that  treaty*  excepting  such  of  the  said  pa- 
pers as  any  existing  negotiation  may  render 
improper  to  be  disclosed* 

In  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle,  which 
some  have  avowed  in  its  discussion,  or  to  avoid 
extending  my  views  to  the  consequences^  which 
must  flow  from  the  admission  of  that  principle. 

I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  in- 
dicated a  disposition  to  withhold  any  information 
which  the  constitution  has  enjoined  upon  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  duty  to  give,  or  which  could  be  required 
of  him  by  either  House  of  Congress  as  a  right ;  and 
with  truth  I  affirm,  that  it  has  been,  as  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  while  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  in  the 
government,  my  constant  endeavor  to  harmonize 
with  the  other  branches  thereof,  so  far  as  the  trust 
delegated  to  me  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  my  sense  of  the  obligation  it  imposes  to  "  pre- 
serve^ protect,  and  defend  the  constitution/*  will 
permit. 

The    nature    of    foreign    negotiations    requires 
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csotkm,  and  their  success  must  often  depend  on 
secrecy;  and,  even  when  brought  to  a  conclusioD, 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  or 
eventual  concessions  which  may  have  been  proposed 
or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  impolitic; 
for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  fu- 
ture negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  inconven- 
iences, perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in  relation  to 
other  powers.  The  necessity  of  such  caution  and 
aecrecy  was  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the 
power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  the  principle 
on  which  that  body  was  formed  confining  it  to  a 
imall  number  of  members.  To  admit,  then,  a 
right  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  demand, 
end  to  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  papers 
respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign  power, 
would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

It  does  not  occur,  that  the  inspection  of  the 
papers  asked  for  can  be  relative  to  any  purpose 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, except  that  of  an  impeachment,  which  the 
resolution  has  not  expressed.  I  repeat,  that  I  have 
no  disposition  to  withhold  any  information  which 
the  duty  of  my  station  will  permit,  or  the  public 
good  shall  require,  to  be  disclosed;  and,  in  fact,  all 
t!ie  papers  affecting  the  negotiation  with  Great 
Rritain,  were  laid  before  the  Senate,  when  the 
treaty  itself  was  communicated  for  their  considera- 
tion and  advice* 

The  course,  which  the  debate  has  taken  on  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  leads  to  some  observations 
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on  the  mode  of  making  treaties  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States, 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  general  conven- 
tion, and  knowing  the  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertained 
but  one  opinion  on  this  subject;  and,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  government  to  this  moment, 
my  conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion,  that  the 
power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  that  every  treaty,  so  made  and 
promulgated,  thenceforward  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  thus  that  the  treaty-making  power  has 
been  understood  by  foreign  nations;  and,  in  all  the 
treaties  made  with  them*  we  have  declared^  and 
they  have  believed,  that,  when  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
denty  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
they  became  obligatory.  In  this  construction  of 
the  constitution,  every  House  of  Representatives 
has  heretofore  acquiesced;  and,  until  the  present 
t)me»  not  a  doubt  or  suspicion  has  appeared,  to 
my  knowledgCj  that  this  construction  was  not  the 
true  one,  Nay>  they  have  more  than  acquiesced; 
for  till  now,  without  controverting  the  obligation 
of  such  treaties,  they  have  made  all  the  requisite 
provisions  for  cariying  them  into  effect. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  this  construc- 
tion agrees  with  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
State  conventions,  when  they  were  deliberating  on 
the  constitution;  especially  by  those  who  objected 
to  it,  because  there  was  not  required,  in  commercial 
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treaties^  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  instead  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present;  and  because, 
in  treaties  respecting  territorial  and  certain  other 
rights  and  claims,  the  concurrence  of  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  respectively 
was  not  made  necessary. 

It  is  a  fact  declared  by  the  general  convention, 
and  universally  understood,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  mutual  concession.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that,  under  this  influence,  the  smaller  States 
were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  with  the  larger  States,  and  that  this  branch 
of  the  government  was  invested  with  great  powers; 
for  on  the  equal  participation  of  those  powers  the 
sovereignty  and  political  safety  of  the  smaller 
States  were  deemed  essentially  to  depend. 

If  other  proofs  than  these,  and  the  plain  letter  of 
the  constitution  itself,  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
point  under  consideration,  they  may  be  found  in 
the  journals  of  the  general  convention,  which  I  have 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  those  journals  it  will  appear,  that  a  proposi- 
tion was  made,  '*  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding 
on  the  United  States^  which  was  not  ratified  by 
a  law";  and  that  the  proposition  was  explicitly 
rejected. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  under- 
standing, that  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty;  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits,  in 
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itself,  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative  provis- 
ion, and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no 
light;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  that  the  boundaries,  fixed 
by  the  constitution  between  the  different  depart- 
mentsj  should  be  presented;  a  just  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbids  a  compli- 
ance with  your  request*^ 

■  Washiogtan'fl  message  occaeioned  a  long  diBCuasion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

"  Reaotvedf  That  it  being  declared  by  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitutioni  'that  the  President  shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  [and  con&ent]  of  the  Senate 
to  make  treatieB,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  [Senators] 
present  concur/  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  do  not  claim  any 
agency  in  making  Treaties;  but,  that  when  a  Treaty  stipulates 
regulationa  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  power  of  Confess,  it  tnust  depend,  for  its  execution,  as 
to  such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress, 
and  It  is  the  Constitiitional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  carrying  auch  Treaty  into  effect 
and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as,  in  their  judgment, 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

"  Resolvedt  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  propriety  of  any 
application  from  this  Houee  to  the  Executive,  for  information 
desired  by  them,  and  whiqh  may  relate  to  any  Constitutiona! 
functions  of  the  House,  that  the  purpose  for  which  such  in- 
formation may  be  wanted,  or  to  which  the  same  may  be  ap- 
plied, should  be  stated  in  the  appIication/'—^nTiafs  of  Congress, 
4th  Congress,  lat  Seesioitf  771. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  a  long  debate  ensued 
as  to  whether  the  House  would  give  its  consent  to  the  legislation 
necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  Finally,  on  April 
30,  17^6^  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48,  the  House  ordered  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  measures.  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  the  President  and  rsitified  by 
the  Senate  which  could  not  be  put  into  effect  until  supplement 
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TO  AXJEIXANDEB  HAMILTON 
[priyatb] 

PHiutDEi-PHiA,  31  March»  1796, 

Mr  DEAA  SrsLf 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently,  for 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  dilate  on  the  request 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  papers 
relative  to  the  British  Treaty»^  or  how  to  apologize 
for  the  trouble,  (much  greater  than  I  had  any  idea 


tary  legislation  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  House.  There 
is  no  instance  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  consent  to 
the  necessary  measures,  but  it  has  frequently  asserted  its  right 
to  refuse^  The  whole  subject  was  fully  discu&sed  in  connectioii 
with  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Alaska.  See  particularly  the 
epeechea  of  N.  P,  Banks,  C.  C.  Washbum,  B,  F,  Butler,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  and  G,  S.  Orth,  in  Tfie  Congressional  Globt^  iOth 
Congress,  £nd  Session,  Appendix,  pp.  385,  393^  400,  421,  429. 
The  relation  of  the  House  to  the  ti-eaty-making  power  is  still 
a  subject  of  controversy,  and  no  more  conclusive  statement  con- 
cerning it  can  be  made  than  that  of  the  eminent  jurist,  Chief 
Justice  Cootey; 

"  The  full  treaty-making  power  is  in  the  President  and 
Senate;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  has  a  restraining 
power  upon  it  in  that  it  may  in  its  discretion  at  any  time  refuse 
to  give  assent  to  legislation  necessary  to  give  a  treaty  effect. 
Many  treaties  need  no  such  legislation;  but  when  moneys  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  they  can  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  alone;  and  in  some  other  cases  taws  are  needful.  An 
unconstitutional  or  manifestly  unwise  treaty  the  House  of  Kep* 
resentatives  may  possibly  refuse  to  aid;  and  thia,  when  legis- 
lation is  needful,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  the 
government,  through  one  of  its  branches,  to  carry  the  tiieaty 
into  effect.  This  would  he  an  extreme  measure,  but  it  ia  con- 
ceivable tbat  a  case  might  arise  in  which  a  resort  to  it  would  be 
justified." — Cooley,   Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,   175. 

1  For  Hamilton's  draft  of  a  message  to  Congress  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  House  for  the  papers  relating  to 
the  Jay  Treaty^  see  his  Worku    (Lodge's  edition),  vii.,  118. 
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of  giving,)  which  you  have  taken  to  show  the  im- 
proprietj"  of  that  request 

From  the  first  moment,  and  from  the  fullest  con- 
viction in  my  own  mind,  I  had  resolved  to  reifiH  the 
principle,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  call  of  the  Ho.  of  Representatives; 
and  only  deliberated  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
could  be  done  with  the  least  bad  consequences. 

To  effect  this,  three  modes  presented  themselves 
to  me,  Istt  a  denial  of  the  Papers  in  toto^  assign- 
ing concise  but  cogent  reasons  for  that  denial;  2d, 
to  grant  them  in  whole;  or,  3d,  in  part;  accom- 
panied with  a  pointed  protest  against  the  right  of 
the  House  to  controul  treaties,  or  to  call  for  Papers 
without  specifying  their  object,  and  against  the 
compliance  being  drawn  into  precedent, 

I  had  as  little  hesitation  in  deciding,  that  the  first 
was  the  most  tenable  ground;  but,  from  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  this  case,  it  merited  considera- 
tion, if  the  principle  could  be  saved,  whether 
facility  in  the  provisions  might  not  result  from  a 
compliance.  An  attentive  examinations  however, 
of  the  Papers  and  the  subject,  soon  convinced  me 
that  to  furnish  all  the  Papers  would  be  highly 
improper,  and  that  a  partial  delivery  of  them  would 
leave  the  door  open  for  as  much  calumny  as  the 
entire  refusal— perhaps  more  so — as  it  might,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  w^ould  be  said,  that  all  such  as 
were  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  House  were 
withheld. 

Under  these  Impressions  I  proceeded,  with  the 
Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attorney-Gen.  to 
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coDect  materials  and  lo  prepare  an 
ject  bowewer,  to  atteratioQ  ind  mrisioo*  mcoording 
to  drcomtaoees.  This  answer  was  ready  on 
Mooday,  and  proposed  to  be  sent  in  oa  Tucadj^; 
but  it  was  delaved  until  I  should  receive  what  was 
expected;  not  doing  it  de&ntcly  oo  that  day,  the 
delirery  €ff  nxy  answer  waa  further  postpoaed  tffl 
the  next,  ootwitfastanding  the  amdoos  soticitode, 
which  was  risible  in  all  quarters  to  kam  the  result 
of  ExecutiTe  decision. 

Finding  that  the  draft,  I  had  prepared,  embraced 
most  if  not  aU  the  principles,  whidi  were  detailed 
in  the  paper  I  received  yesterday,  thou^  not  the 
reasonings;  that  it  would  take  coosiderabte  time  to 
copy  the  latter ;  and,  above  all,  baring  tmderstood^ 
that,  if  the  papers  were  refused*  a  fresh  demand 
with  strictures  might  be  expected,  I  sent  in  the 
answer  which  was  ready,  reserving  the  other  a^  a 
souroe  for  reasoning,  if  my  information  prove^_ 
true.  ^1 

I  could  not  be  satisfied  witiiout  giving  you  this 
concise  accoant  of  the  business,  to  express  again 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  pains  you  have  been  at 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  assure  you,  over 
and  over,  of  the  warmth  of  my  friendship,  and  of 
the  affectionate  regard,  with  which  I  am,  &c 


TO  EDWASn  CAaaiNGTON 
[paiVATE] 

Phil&aelj'hia,  1   Mar,  ITM. 

Deab  Sia, 

•    •    •    Whatever  my  own  opinion  may  be  ol 
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this  or  any  other  subject  interesting  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  it  always  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  earnest  desire  to  learn,  and,  as  far 
as  is  consistent,  to  comply  with,  the  public  senti- 
ment; but  it  is  on  great  occasions  only,  and  after 
time  has  been  given  for  cool  and  deliberate  reflec- 
tion, that  the  real  voice  of  the  people  can  be  known. 
The  present,  however,  is  one  of  those  great 
occasions,  than  which  none  more  important  has 
occurred,  or  probably  may  occur  again  to  call  forth 
their  decision ;  and  to  them  the  appeal  is  now  made. 
For  no  candid  man  in  the  least  degree  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  this  business  will  believe  for  a 
moment,  that  the  ostenmble  dispute  was  about  pa- 
pers, or  whether  the  British  treaty  was  a  good  one 
or  a  had  one,  but  whether  there  should  he  a  treaty 
at  all  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  striking  at  once,  and 
tliat  boldly,  too,  at  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution;  and,  if  it  were  estabhshed,  would 
render  the  treaty-making  power,  not  only  a  nul- 
lity»  but  such  an  absolute  absurdity  as  to  reflect 
disgrace  on  the  framers  of  it.  For  will  any  one 
suppose,  that  they  who  framed,  or  those  who 
adopted,  that  instrument  ever  intended  to  give  the 
power  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  trea- 
ties, and,  declaring  that  when  made  and  ratified 
they  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  would 
in  the  same  breath  place  it  in  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  fix  their  vote  on  them; 
unless  apparent  marks  of  fraud  or  corruption 
(which  in  equity  would  set  aside  any  contract)  ac- 
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Gompanied  the  raeasure,  or  such  striking  evidence 
of  national  injurj^  attended  their  adoption,  as  to 
make  a  war  or  any  other  evil  preferable?  Every 
unbiassed  mind  will  answer  in  the  negative. 


•   « 


8.  Neutbauty 


TO  THOMA8   JEFFEESON,    SECEETAllT  OF  rTATE. 
Mount  Vixnon,  12  Aprils  1793. 

Deak  Sie, 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  was  brought  to  me  by  the 
last  post.  War  having  actually  commenced  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  it  behooves  the 
government  of  this  country  to  use  every  means  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  citizens  thereof  from 
embroiling  us  with  either  of  those  powers,  by  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  I 
therefore  require,  that  you  will  give  the  subject 
mature  consideration »  that  such  measures  as  shall 
be  deemed  most  Hkely  to  effect  this  desirable  pur- 
pose may  be  adopted  without  delay;  for  I  have 
understood,  that  vessels  are  already  designated 
privateers,  and  are  preparing  accordingly. 

Such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  us 
to  pursue  against  events,  which  it  may  not  be  in 
our  power  to  avoid  or  control,  you  will  also  think 
of »  and  lay  them  before  me  at  my  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia; for  which  place  I  shall  set  out  to-morrow, 
but  will  leave  it  to  the  advices,  which  I  may  receive 
to-night  by  the  post,  to  determine  whether  it  is  to 
be  by  the  most  direct  route,  or  by  the  one  I  pro- 
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posed  to  have  come,  that  is,  by  Reading,  the  canals 
between  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg, 
Carlisle^  &c.,  &c.  With  very  great  esteem  and  re^ 
gardf  I  am,  &cc^ 


TO  THE  aECB£TA£I£8  AND   ATTOKKEY-OENERAL 
[circular] 

Philadelphia,  18  April,  1793, 

The  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe,  particularly 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  places  the 
United  States  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  requires 
much  consideration,  of  the  measures  which  will  be 
proper  for  them  to  observe  in  the  war  between  those 
powers.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  general  plan 
of  conduct  for  the  executive,  I  have  stated  and  en- 
closed sundry  questions,  to  be  considered  prepara- 
tory to  a  meeting  at  my  house  to-morrow,  where  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  at  9  o'clock,  and  to  receive 
the  result  of  your  reflections  thereon*     I  am,  &c. 


QUESTIONS    SUBMITTED    BY    THE    PRESmENT. 

Philadeuhia,  18  April,  1793. 

L  Shall  a  proclamation  issue  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  interferences  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  between  France  and 

I  Th«  otitbre&k  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  on 
February  3,  1793,  raised  at  once  the  question  as  to  what  the 
relatione  of  the  United  States  should  be  to  the  belligerent  pow^ 
era.  France  claimed  that  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  made  with 
her  in  177S  the  United  States  was  bound  to  assist  hen  Many 
AmericanB  admitted  this  claim,  and  many  others,  entirety  apart 
from  treaty  atipulations,  were  ready  to  aid  the  French  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  aid  received  from  them  in  the  Revolution,   At 
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Great  Britain,  &icJ     Shall  it  contain  a  declaration 
of  neutrality  or  not?     WTiat  shall  it  contain? 

I I.  Shall  a  minister  from  the  Republic  of 
IVance  be  received? 

III.  If  received,  shall  it  be  absolutely  or  with 
qualifications;  and,  if  with  qualifications,  of  what 
kind? 

IV.  Are  the  United  States  obliged  by  good 
faith  to  consider  the  treaties  heretofore  made  with 
France  as  applying  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
parties?  May  they  either  renounce  them,  or  hold 
them  suspended  till  the  government  of  France  shall 
be  established? 

V.  If  they  have  the  right,  is  it  expedient  to  do 
either,  and  which? 

VI.  If  they  have  an  option,  would  it  be  a 
breach  of  neutrality  to  consider  the  treaties  still 
in  operation? 

VII*  If  the  treaties  are  to  be  considered  as  now 
in  operation^  is  the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance applicable  to  a  defensive  war  only,  or  to  war 
either  offensive  or  defensive? 

VIII.  Does  the  war  in  which  France  is  engaged 
appear  to  be  offensive  or  defensive  on  her  part? 
Or  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  character? 

IX.  If  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  character, 
does  the  guarantee  in  any  event  apply  to  such  a 
war? 

X.  What  is  the  eflPect  of  a  guarantee  such  as 


that  time  the  motives  of  French  policy  in  177S  were  not  geu- 
erally  understood,  and  how  little  claim  France  had  upoa  the 
latitude  of  America  waa  not  realised. 
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f         that  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 

^H     the  United  States  and  France? 

^"         XI.     Does  any  article  in  either  of  the  treaties 

f  prevent  ships  of  war,  other  than  privateers,  of  the 

powers  opposed  to  France  from  coming  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  convoys  to 
their  own  merchantmen?  Or  does  it  lay  any  other 
restraint  upon  them  more  than  would  apply  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  France? 

XII,  Should  the  future  regent  of  France  send 
a  minister  to  the  United  States,  ought  he  to  be 
received? 

XIII.  Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  call  to- 
gether the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  a  view 

I  to  the  present  posture  of  European  affairs?     If  it 

is,  what  should  be  the  particular  object  of  such  a 
call?^ 

^  The  opinion  of  the  cabinet  was  thai  expF«flMd  In  a  mesKH 
randum  drawn  up  by  JefTerson : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  attorney- 
general  at  the  President's,  April  19th,  1793,  to  consider  the 
foregoing  questiona  proposed  by  the  President,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  all,  on  the  firsit  question,  that  a  proclamation  shall 
issue  forbidding  our  citizens  to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  on 
the  seas,  with  or  against  any  of  the  belligerent  powers;  and 
warning  them  against  carrying  to  any  such  powers  any  of 
those  articles  deemed  contraband,  according  to  the  modem 
^ifiage  of  nations;  and  enjoining  them  from  all  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation  tow- 
ards those  at  war. 

"  On  the  second  question,  *  Shall  a  minister  from  the  Re- 
public of  France  be  received? '  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
he  shall  be  received^ 

**  The  remaining  questions  were  postponed  for  further  con- 
sideration/*— Ford. 

On  the  third  queition,  Jefterson  and  Randolph  were  of  opin^ 
ion,  that  the  minister  should  be  received  absolutely  and  without 
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PROCLAMATION    OF  NEXJTRAUTY 

Whereas  it  appears,  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  United  Netherlands,  on  the  one  part,  and 
France  on  the  other;  and  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  require,  that  they  should  with 
sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  con- 
duct friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belligerent 
powers; 

I  have  therefore  thought  fit  by  these  presents  to 
declare  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 


qualificationa,  Hamilton  and  Knox  deemed  it  "advisable,  that 
the  reception  of  the  miniater  expected  from  the  Republic  of 
France  should  be  qualified  substantially  to  this  eifect: 

**  That  the  government  of  the  United  States,  uniformly  enter- 
taining cordial  wishcfi  for  the  happiness  of  the  French  nation, 
and  disposed  to  maintain  with  it  an  amicable  communica> 
tion  and  intercourse,  uninterrupted  by  political  vicissitudes, 
does  not  hesitate  to  receive  him  in  the  character,  which  hia 
credentials  import;  yet,  considering  the  origin,  course,  and  cir- 
cumstancea  of  the  relations  continued  between  the  two  coun-' 
tries^  and  the  existing  position  of  the  afi'&irs  of  France,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  and  proper  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  reserve  to  future  consideration  and  diacuseion  the  question, 
whether  the  operation  of  the  treaties,  by  which  those  relations 
were  formed,  ought  not  to  be  deemed  temporarily  and  proviA- 
ionally  suspended;  and  under  this  impression  it  is  thought  due 
to  a  spirit  of  candid  and  friendly  procedure,  to  apprise  him 
beforehand  of  the  intention  to  re^rve  that  question,  lest 
silence  on  the  point  should  occasion  misconstruction*" 

The  other  questions  were  elaborately  discussed  by  each  mem-» 
ber  of  the  cabinet  in  writing,  and  the  relations  between  Francs 
snd  the  United  States,  as  then  existing,  were  largely  examined* 
— Sparkv, 

The  separate  opinions  submitted  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
to  the  President  may  be  found  in  Hamilton,  Worka  (Lodge's 
edition),  iv*,  74,  and  in  Jefferson,  Writinffa  (Ford's  edition), 
vi.f  217. 
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serve  the  conduct  aforesaid  towards  those  powers 
respectively,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid  all  acts  and 
proceedings  whatsoever,  which  may  in  any  manner 
tend  to  contravene  such  disposition* 

And  I  do  hereby  also  make  known,  that  whoso- 
ever of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render 
himself  liable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the 
law  of  nations,  by  committing,  aiding,  or  abetting 
hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  powers,  or  by 
carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articles,  which  are 
deemed  contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  na* 
tions,  will  not  receive  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  such  punishment  or  forfeiture;  and 
further,  that  I  have  given  instructions  to  those  of- 
ficers*  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  cause  prosecutions  to 
be  instituted  against  all  persons,  who  shall  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
violate  the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  powers 
at  war,  or  any  of  them. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  to  these 
presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.  Done 
at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  22d  day  of  April, 
1793,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  seventeenth* 


EITLES    ADOPTED    BY    THE    UKITED    STATES    FOR    THE 
IPEESEaVATION   OF  ITS  NEUTEALITY  ^ 

4  August,  1793, 
1,  The  original  arming  and  equipping  of  ves- 
***lf  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  attomey-i^eneral,  who 
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lA  m  the  ports  ot  die  United  States  by  Miy  of  the 
bdEgcicnt  parties  for  mflitaiy  service  offensive  or 
defcDHTe  is  ^k^'iit^'^  nnlawfoL 

2.  Kqnipizients  of  merchant  Tessds  br  mtlier  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  purely  for  the  accommodation  of  them  as 
■odip  is  deemed  lawfoL 

S.  Squipm^its,  in  the  ports  of  tfae  United 
States,  of  vessels  of  war  in  tfae  immediate  service 
of  the  government  of  any  of  tiie  belligerent  parties, 
which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature,  as  being  applicable  eiAer  to  commerce 
or  war,  are  deemed  lairful;  except  those  which  shall 
bare  made  prize  of  the  subjects,  people,  or  prop- 
erty of  France,  coming  with  their  prizes  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  seven- 
teenth article  of  our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  France. 

4,  Equipments  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
by  any  of  the  parties  at  war  with  France,  of  vessels 
fitted  for  merchandise  and  war,  whether  with  or 
without  commissions,  which  are  doubtful  in  their 
nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or 
war,  are  deemed  lawful*  except  those  which  shall 
be  made  prize,  &C- 

5.  Equipments  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  France 

have  prepared  the  ei^ht  rules^  which  you  handed  to  me  yester^ 
d&f,  are  well  satisfied  that  th«y  aj^  not  i^pugnsnt  to  treaties, 
or  to  the  laws  of  natiorLa^  and  moreover  are  the  best  we  can 
adopt  to  maintain  neutrality^  I  not  only  give  them  my  approba- 
tion, bnt  de^r«  they  may  bi  made  known  without  delay  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned," — Washington  to  Jtffetron^  4 
Au^«t,  1703.  Ford's  text  of  these  rules  {xiL,  315)  contaim 
•erious  errors. 
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^H  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  are  doubt- 
^M  ful  in  their  nature,  as  being  applicable  to  com* 
^m  merce  or  war,  are  deemed  lawful. 
^P  6.  [Equipments  of  every  kind,  in  the  ports  of  the 
~  United  States,  of  privateers  of  the  powers  at  war 
with  France,  are  deemed  unlawful, 

7.  Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  w^hich  are  of  a  nature  solely  adapted 
to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful;  except  those  stranded 
or  wrecked,  as  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  article 
of  our  treatj^  with  France,  the  sixteenth  of  our 
treaty  with  the  United  Netherlandsj  the  ninth  of 
our  treaty  with  Prussia;  and  except  those  men- 
tioned in  the  nineteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with 
France,  the  seventeenth  of  our  treaty  with  the 
United  Netherlands,  the  eighteenth  of  our  treaty 
with  Prussia, 

8.  Vessels  of  either  of  the  parties  not  armed*  or 
I         armed  previous  to  their  coming  into  the  ports  of 

the  United  States,  which  shall  not  have  infringed 
any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  lawfully  engage 
or  enlist  their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  not  being 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States;  except  privateers 
of  the  powers  at  war  with  Prance^  and  except  those 
vessels  which  shall  have  made  prize,  &c. 


gPEECH  TO  BOTH   HOUSES  OF  CONOlLEBfl, 
DECEMBER  3,    1798 

FK1IX)W-CITIZEN3   OP   THE    SEKATE    AND    HoUSE    OF    RePRESENTA- 
TITGS^ 

*   *    *   As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  em- 
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braced  those  powers,  with  whom  the  United  States 
have  the  most  extensive  relations,  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  our  intercourse  with  them  might 
be  interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  drawn 
into  question,  by  the  suspicions  too  often  enter* 
tained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed,  there^ 
fore,  to  be  my  duty  to  admonish  our  citizens  of  the 
consequences  of  a  contraband  trade,  and  of  hostile 
acts  to  any  of  the  parties;  azid  to  obtain,  by  a  de- 
claration of  the  existing  legal  state  of  things,  an 
easier  admission  of  our  right  to  the  immunities  be* 
longing  to  our  situation.  Under  these  Impres- 
sions, the  Proclamation,  which  will  be  laid  before 
you,  was  issued. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate, 
I  resolved  to  adopt  general  rules,  which  should 
conform  to  the  treaties  and  assert  the  privileges  of 
the  United  States,  These  were  reduced  into  a 
system,  which  will  be  communicated  to  you.  Al- 
though I  have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes,  permitted  by  our 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France  to  be  brought  into 
our  ports,  I  have  not  refused  to  cause  them  to  be 
restored,  when  they  were  taken  within  the  protec- 
tion of  our  territory,  or  by  vessels  commissioned 
or  equipped  in  a  warlike  form  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States, 

It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  correct, 
improve,  or  enforce  this  plan  of  procedure;  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  extend  the 
legal  code,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  many  cases,  which,  though  de- 
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pendent  on  principles  already  recognised,  demand 
some  further  provisions. 

Where  individuals  shall  within  the  United  States 
array  themselves  in  hostility  against  any  of  the 
powers  at  war;  or  enter  upon  military  expeditions 
or  enterprises  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  or  iisurp  and  exercise  judicial  authority 
within  the  United  States;  or  where  the  penalties  on 
violations  of  the  law  of  nations  may  have  been 
indistinctly  marked,  or  are  inadequate;  these  of- 
fences cannot  receive  too  early  and  close  an  atten- 
tion, and  require  prompt  and  decisive  remedies. 

Whatsoever  those  remedies  may  be,  they  will  be 
well  administered  by  the  judiciary,  who  possess  a 
long- established  course  of  investigation,  effectual 
process,  and  officers  in  the  habit  of  executing  it. 
In  like  manner,  as  several  of  the  courts  have 
doubted,  under  particular  circumstances,  their 
power  to  liberate  the  vessels  of  a  nation  at  peace, 
and  even  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  although 
seized  under  a  false  color  of  being  hostile  property; 
and  have  denied  their  power  to  Uberate  certain  cap- 
tures within  the  protection  of  our  territory;  it 
would  seem  proper  to  regulate  their  jurisdiction 
in  these  points.  But  if  the  executive  is  to  be  the 
resort  in  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  cases,  it 
is  hoped,  that  he  will  be  authorized  by  law  to  have 
facts  ascertained  by  the  courts,  when,  for  his  own 
information,  he  shall  request  it, 

I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  measures  for 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
without  again  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
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placing  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete  de- 
fence, and  of  exacting  from  them  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties  towards  us.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion,  that,  contrary 
to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will  for  ever 
keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms, 
with  which  the  history  of  eveiy  other  nation 
abounds*  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  ab- 
solutely lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If 
we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel 
it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must 
be  known,  that  we   are  at  all   times   ready   for 


war. 


«   «    * 


MESSAGE   TO    CONGRESS 

United  States.  5  December,  179S. 

CrENTIXMrN  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESEXTA- 

TIVBS: 

As  the  present  situation  of  the  several  nations 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  those  with  which  the 
United  States  have  important  relations,  cannot  but 
render  the  state  of  things  between  them  and 


^  **  If  I  wished  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  should 
tak«  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  daya  of  the  presidency 
of  Washington^  and  the  eecretaryahip  of  JefFersonJ* — G«orge 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  16  April,  1823.  Hansard, 
Parliament^try   DebatcB    (N.  S,>,  viii.,   1056. 

One  of  the  latest  English  writers  on  international  law  aayat 
"  The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  conatitutcs  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be 
no  douht  that  it  was  intended  and  believed  to  give  effect  to  the 
obligationa  then  incumbent  upon  neutrala.    But  it  papreaent^d 
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matter  of  interesting  inquiry  to  the  legislature, 
and  may  indeed  give  rise  to  deliberations,  to  which 
they  alone  are  competent,  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  communicate  to  them  certain  correspond- 
ences which  have  taken  place. 

The  representative  and  executive  bodies  of 
France  have  manifested  generally  a  friendly  at- 
tachment to  this  country,  have  given  advantages  to 
our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  have  made  over- 
tures for  placing  these  advantages  on  permanent 
ground;  a  decree,  however,  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, subjecting  vessels  laden  with  provisions  to 
be  carried  into  their  ports,  and  making  enemy 
goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend,  con- 
trary to  our  treaty,  though  revoked  at  one  time  as 
to  the  United  Sates,  has  been  since  extended  to 
their  vessels  also,  as  has  been  recently  stated  to  us. 
Representations  on  the  subject  will  be  immediately 

by  far  th6  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  thesd 
obligations  were,  and  in  some  points  it  even  went  further  than 
authoritative  mt«mational  custom  has  Mp  to  the  present  time 
advanced.  In  th^  mfiin,  however^  it  is  identical  with  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  which  Is  now  adopted  by  the  community  of  na^ 
tiona/' — Hall,  A   TreatUe  on  International  Law^   594. 

An  American  Secretary  of  State  has  written:  "It  is  now 
plain  that  the  neutrality  proclamation  of  the  President  was  a 
most  wise  and  necessary  act—one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  as  it  was  the  inauguration  of  a  principle 
of  international  law  and  governmental  practice  which  has  won 
for  us  the  respect  of  the  world  and  contributed  very  materially 
to  our  national  prosperity.  But  it  was  adopted  against  the 
advice  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  able  of  our  public 
men,  and  subjected  the  President  to  bitter  abuse  and  calumny." 
^Foster,  A  Cent-ury  of  American  Diplomacy,  157* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Washing:ton  Is  the  father  of 
the  modem  law  of  neutrality. 
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given  in  charge  to  our  minister  there,  and  the  re- 
sult shall  be  communicated  to  the  legislature- 
It  is  with  extreme  concern  I  have  to  inform  you, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  person,  whom  they 
have  unfortunately  appointed  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary here,  have  breathed  nothing  of  the 
friendly  spirit  of  the  nationj  which  sent  him;  their 
tendency,  on  the  contrarj%  has  been  to  involve  us 
in  war  abroad,  and  discord  and  anarchy  at  home. 
So  far  as  his  acts,  or  those  of  his  agents,  have 
threatened  our  immediate  commitment  in  the  war, 
or  flagrant  insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  their 
effect  has  been  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  cogni- 
zance of  the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers 
confided  to  me.  Where  their  danger  was  not  im- 
minent, they  have  been  borne  with,  from  senti- 
ments of  regard  to  his  nation;  from  a  sense  of  their 
friendship  towards  us;  from  a  conviction,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  long  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  person,  who  has  so  little  respected  our 
mutual  dispositions;  and,  I  will  add,  from  a  reli- 
ance on  the  firmness  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  their 
principles  of  peace  and  order. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  respected  and  pursued 
the  stipulations  of  our  treaties,  according  to  what 
I  judged  their  true  sense;  and  have  withheld  no 
act  of  friendship,  which  their  affairs  have  called  for 
from  us,  and  which  justice  to  others  left  us  free  to 
perform.  I  have  gone  further;  rather  than  em- 
ploy force  for  the  restitution  of  certain  vessels, 
which  I  deemed  the  United  States  bound  to  re- 
store, I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  satisfy  the 
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parties,  by  avowing  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that,  if 
restitution  were  not  made,  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  the  United  States  to  make  compensation.  The 
papers,  now  conmnunicated,  will  more  particularly 
apprize  you  of  these  transactions. 

The  vexations  and  spoliation,  understood  to  have 
been  committed  on  our  vessels  and  commerce  by 
the  cruisers  and  officers  of  some  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  appeared  to  require  attention.  The  proofs 
of  these,  however,  not  having  been  brought  for- 
ward, the  description  of  citizens  supposed  to  have 
suffered  were  notified,  that,  on  furnishing  them  to 
the  executive,  due  measures  would  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain redress  of  the  past^  and  more  effectual  pro- 
visions against  the  future.  Should  such  documents 
be  furnished,  proper  representations  will  be  made 
thereon,  with  a  just  reliance  on  a  redress  propor- 
tioned to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

The  British  government  having  undertaken,  by 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  their  armed  vessels,  to 
restrain,  generally,  our  commerce  in  corn  and  other 
provisions  to  their  own  ports  and  those  of  their 
friends,  the  instructions  now  communicated  were 
immediately  forwarded  to  our  minister  at  that 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  some  discussions  on  the 
subject  took  place  between  him  and  them.  These 
are  also  laid  before  you;  and  I  may  expect  to  learn 
the  result  of  his  special  instructions,  in  time  to  make 
it  known  to  the  legislature,  during  their  present 
session. 

Very  early  after  the  arrival  of  a  British  minister 
here,  mutual  explanations  on  the  inexecution  of  the 
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treaty  of  peace  were  entered  into  witli  that  minis- 
ter; these  are  now  laid  before  you  for  your 
information. 

On  the  subjects  of  mutual  interest  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  negotiations  and  conferences 
are  now  depending.  The  public  good  requiring 
that  the  present  state  of  these  should  be  made 
known  to  the  legislature  in  confidence  only,  they 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  subsequent 
communication. 


TO  PATaiCK  HEKttY 

Mount  Vernom,  9  October^  17^6. 

Deas  Sm, 

Whatever  may  be  the  reception  of  this  letter, 
truth  and  candor  shall  mark  its  steps.  You  doubt- 
less know,  that  the  office  of  State  is  vacant;  and  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible,  than  yourself,  of  the  im- 
portance of  filling  it  with  a  person  of  abilities^  and 
one  in  whom  the  public  would  have  confidence* 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  inform  you,  that 
this  office  has  been  offered  to  others;  but  it  is  as 
true^  that  it  was  from  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind, 
that  you  would  not  accept  it,  {until  Tuesday  last, 
in  a  conversation  with  General,  late  Governor,  Lee, 
he  dropped  sentiments  which  made  it  less  doubt- 
ful,} that  it  was  not  offered  first  to  you, 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  if  this  appointment 
could  be  made  to  comport  with  your  own  incUna- 
tion*  it  would  be  as  pleasing  to  me,  as  I  believe  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  With  this  as- 
surance, and  w4th  this  belief,  I  make  you  the  offer 
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of  it-  My  first  wish  is,  that  you  would  accept  it; 
the  next  is,  that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
an  answer  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  as  the 
public  business  in  that  department  is  now  suffering 
for  want  of  a  Secretary, 

I  persuade  myself,  Sir,  it  has  not  escaped  your 
observation,  that  a  crisis  is  approaching,  that  must, 
if  it  cannot  be  arrested,  soon  decide  whether  order 
and  good  government  shall  be  preserved,  or  anarchy 
and  confusion  ensue.  I  can  most  religiously  aver 
I  have  no  wish,  that  is  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity, happiness,  and  true  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  My  ardent  desire  is,  and  my  aim  has 
been,  (as  far  as  depended  upon  the  executive  de- 
partment,) to  comply  strictly  with  all  our  engage- 
ments J  fore  ign  a  nd  domes  tic ;  but  to  keep  the 
United  States  free  from  political  connexions  with 
every  other  country,  to  see  them  independent  of  all 
and  under  the  influence  of  none.  In  a  word,  I 
want  an  American  character,  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  may  be  convinced  we  act  for  mirselves,  and 
not  for  others.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only 
way  to  be  respected  abroad  and  happy  at  home; 
and  not,  by  becoming  the  partisans  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  France,  create  dissensions,  disturb  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  and  destroy,  perhaps  for  ever,  the 
cement  which  binds  the  union. 

I  am  satisfied  these  sentiments  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  congenial  to  your  o^vn.  Your  aid  there- 
fore in  carrying  them  into  effect  would  be  flattering 
and  pleasing  to,  dear  Sir,  &c.* 

1  The  offer  of  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  State  was  declined. 
How  the  offer  was  regarded  hy  Washington's  critica  may  be 
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TO  TIMOTHY    PICKERING,    SECEETAKY    OF    STATE 
[pbtvate] 

MouKT  Vernon,  25  July,  1796. 

Deab  Sm, 

*  *  *  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  more  smoke  than 
fire  is  likely  to  result  from  the  representation  of 
French  discontent  on  account  of  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain*  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  effect 
to  the  cause;  and  it  is  far  from  being  impossible^ 
that  the  whole  may  have  originated  in  a  contrivance 
of  the  opposers  of  the  government,  to  see  what  effect 
such  threats  would  work;  and  finding  none  that 
oould  answer  their  purpose,  and  no  safe  ground  to 
stand  on,  if  they  pushed  matters  to  extremity,  the 
matter  may  terminate  in  gasconade*  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  executive  has  a  plain  road  to  pursue, 
namely,  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements,  which  his 
duty  requires;  be  influenced  beyond  this  by  none  of 
the  contending  parties;  maintain  a  strict  neutrahty, 
unless  obliged  by  imperious  circumstances  to  de- 
part from  it;  do  justice  to  all,  and  never  forget  that 
we  are  Americans,  the  remembrance  of  which  will 
convince  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be  French  or  Eng- 
liah-     With  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  &c/ 

inferred  from  Madison'a  writing  to  Jefferson:  *'  The  offer  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  to  P,  Henry  is  a  circumstance  which  I 
should  not  have  believed,  without  the  most  unquestionable  te^ 
timony.  Col.  Coles  tells  me  Mr.  Henry  read  the  letter  to  htm 
on  that  subject." 

t  For  other  strong  expressions  regarding  his  neutrality  policy 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it,  see  Washington  tQ  Gtrnvev 
rmtr  Af<?rm,  22  Dec«nil>er,  17&5^  tinte,  page  386» 
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TO  JA31ES   MONHOE 

Philadelphia,  25  Aisgustj  1796. 

Dear  Sm, 

Your  favor  of  the  24th  of  March,  written  in  ci- 
pher, never  got  to  my  hands  until  the  10th  instant 
at  Mount  Vernon;  nor  were  the  contents  of  it 
known  to  me  until  my  arrival  in  this  city  on  the 
21st-  For  the  information  contained  in  it,  and 
your  attention  thereto,  I  oifer  you  my  best  thanks. 

Having  no  clew  by  which  to  discover  the  fact,  I 
am  verj''  much  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  by  what 
means  a  private  letter  of  mine,  written  to  a  friend 
and  sent  by  an  American  vessel,  should  have  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  Directory.  I  shall 
readily  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  one  you 
allude  to,  directed  to  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  was 
a  long  and  confidential  one  ^;  but  I  deny  that  there 
is  any  thing  contained  in  it,  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment could  take  exception  to,  unless  the  ex- 
pression of  an  ardent  wish,  that  the  United  States 
might  remain  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  taking 
no  part  in  the  disputes  of  any  part  of  it,  should 
have  produced  this  effect,  giving  it  as  my  further 
opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  citizens 
in  this  country  were  in  unison  with  mine* 

Confidential  as  this  letter  was  expected  to  be,  I 
have  DO  objection  to  its  being  seen  by  anybody;  and 
there  is  certainly  some  mistake  in  saying  I  had  no 
copy  thereof,  when  there  is  a  press  one  now  before 
me,  in  which   I   discover   no  expression,   that  in 

1  For   Washington's   letter  to   Gouverneur   Morria,   &tse   page 
286. 
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the  eye  of  liberality  and  candor  would  be  deemed 
objectionable. 

To  uoderstand  the  scope  and  design  of  my  let- 
ter properly,  and  to  give  it  a  fair  interpretation* 
it  is  necessary  to  observcj  that  it  was  written^  (aa 
will  appear  by  the  contents  of  it,)  in  answer  to  very 
long  ones  from  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, which  contained  much  political  information 
of  the  state  of  things  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  related  among  others  the  substance  of  a  con- 
versation, in  which  he  and  Lord  Grenville,  as 
private  gentlemen^  had  just  been  engaged,  and  in 
which  it  was  observed  by  the  latter,  that,  if  they 
were  to  judge  from  the  publications  in  this  coun- 
try, the  disposition  of  it  was  unfriendly  to  Great 
Britain;  but  in  free  countries  he  could  readily  ac^ 
count  for  such  publications;  however,  that  there 
was  one,  which  wore  a  more  serious  aspect^  as  in- 
dicative of  the  sense  of  the  government,  and  he 
alluded  to  Colonel  Innes's  report  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  Kentucky* 

In  my  noticing  this  part  of  Mr.  Morris's  com- 
munication, I  tell  him,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
publication  of  that  report,  it  was  an  imauthorized 
act,  and  declared  by  that  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  it  in  the  gazettes*  to  have  been  done  incor- 
rectly; and  that,  with  relation  to  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  it  respected  Great 
Britain,  his  Lordship  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if 
it  appeared  disturbed  and  irritated,  after  the  sense 
of  the  government  had  been  so  often  expressed  in 
strong  remonstrances  against  the  conduct  of  the 
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Indian  agents,  privateersmen,  impressment  of  our 
seamen,  insults  of  their  ships  of  war.  &c,,  &c.;  add- 
ing that  it  afforded  us  very  little  satisfaction,  that 
they  disclaimed  these  as  unauthorized  acts  (which 
the  British  administration  had  done  in  some  in- 
stances) ,  whUe  the  actors  were  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished. I  dwelt  chiefly  and  fully  on  this  part  of 
his  letter,  and  reminded  him  of  the  indifference  with 
which  the  advances  of  the  United  States  to  form  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  well  since 
as  before  the  establishment  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, had  been  received;  and  concluded  by  saying, 
that  a  liberal  policy  towards  us  (though  I  did  not 
suppose  sentiments  of  that  sort  from  me  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  administration  would  have  much 
weight)  was  the  only  road  to  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion; and  that,  if  he  should  again  converse  with 
Lord  Grenville  on  this  subject,  he  was  at  liberty 
unofficially  to  express  these  as  my  sentiments* 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  the  substance,  candidly  re- 
lated* of  a  letter,  which,  you  say  you  have  been  told 
by  a  person,  "  who  has  read  it,  has  produced  an  ill 
effect/*  when  in  my  opinion  the  contrary  (viewing 
it  in  the  light  of  an  unreserved  and  confidential 
communication )  ought  to  have  been  produced- 
For,  I  repeat  it  again,  that  unless  my  pacific  dis- 
position was  displeasing,  nothing  else  could  have 
given  umbrage  by  the  most  rigid  construction  of 
the  letter,  or  that  will  show  in  the  remotest  degree 
any  disposition  on  my  part  to  favor  the  British 
interests  in  their  dispute  vrith  France, 

My  conduct  in  public  and  private  life,  as  it  re- 
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ktes  to  the  importttot  stiuggle  in  iHiicfa  the  latter 
natim  is  engaged,  baa  been  ontfonB  from  the  com- 
mencemoit  ct  it,  and  tnaj  be  *iMm"»*^^  up  in  a  few 
words;  that  I  hare  always  wisfaed  wdl  to  the 
French  reFohitni;  that  I  hare  atways  ff^rca  it  aa 
117  decided  opimoo,  that  no  nation  had  a  zi^it 
to  iulennetldle  in  the  intemal  <'*ir<^"«  oi  another; 
that  ev'^T  one  had  a  right  to  form  and  adopt  what- 
crer  government  they  Hkcd  beat  to  hve  aDda' tfaon- 
sehres;  and  that*  if  this  cutmtiy  coidd*  conrigtently 
with  its  engagements^  nrfiniaiin  a  strict  neotrality 
and  theiebT  presenre  peace,  it  was  bound  to  do  ao 
by  motiTes  of  policy,  interest,  and  erery  other  ooch 
adcratkici,  that  ought  to  actuate  a  people  aitoated 
and  csTComstanoed  as  we  are,  abe&dy  deepty  m 
d^t,  and  in  a  ooDTidesceDt  state  from  the  strugj^fe 
we  have  be«i  engaged  in  oursejTes. 

On  these  principles  I  hare  steadily  and  unif  oimly 
proceed^  bidding  d^ance  to  calumnies  calcu- 
lated to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  in  the  French 
nation,  and  to  excite  their  belief  of  an  influence  pos* 
aessed  by  Great  Britain  in  ttie  councils  of  this 
ooontry^  than  which  nothing  is  more  unfounded 
and  injurious,  the  obje<*t  of  Its  pacific  conduct  be- 
ing truly  delineated  abore.     I  am,  &c 


TO  DATED  STUABT 

PHn.AiHJ'Hu,  8  jAanuy*  1797. 

Deae  Sir, 

•    »   *   What  effect  51.  Adefs  conduct  has  had 
or  wiU  bare  on  the  public  mind,  you  can  form  a 
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better  opinion  than  me.  One  of  the  objects,  which 
he  had  in  view,  (in  timing  the  publication,)^  is  too 
apparent  to  require  explanation.  Some  of  his  own 
zealots  do  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  he  has  been 
too  precipitate,  and  thereby  injured  the  cause  he 
meant  to  espouse;  which  is  to  establish  such  an  in- 
fluence in  this  country,  as  to  sway  the  government 
and  control  its  measures.  Evidences  of  this  de- 
I  sign  are  abimdant,  and  new  proofs  are  exhibiting 
themselves  every  day  to  illustrate  the  fact ;  and  yet, 
lamentable  thought!  a  large  party,  under  real  or 
pretended  fears  of  British  influence,  are  moving 
Heaven  and  earth  to  aid  him  in  these  designs.     It 

IIS  a  fact  wel!  known,  for  history  proves  it,  that, 
from  the  restless  temper  of  the  French  and  the  pol- 
icy of  that  nation,  they  attempt  openly  or  covertly, 
by  threats  or  soothing  professions,  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  most  governments.  That  they  have  at- 
tempted it  with  us,  a  little  time  will  show*  But, 
finding  a  neutral  conduct  had  been  adopted,  and 
would  not  be  relinquished  by  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  government,  the  next  step  was  to  try  the 
people;  and,  to  work  upon  them,  several  presses 
and  many  scribblers  have  been  employed,  to  em- 
bli^on  the  improper  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  officers,  and  to  place  them  in  all  the 
most  exaggerated  and  odious  points  of  view  they 

1  Probably  the  pamphlet,  tvhich  had  just  been  issued  in  PhilA- 
delphia,  entitled  "  Notes  adresBees  par  le  Citoyen  Adet,  Min- 
ifitre  Plenipotentiary  de  la  RepubUque  Fran^aiBc  prea  les  Etats- 
Unis  d'Am^rique,  au  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Etats-Unis*"  Thia 
pamphlet  wea  printed  in  French,  with  a  translation  facing  each 
page,  the  whole  extending^  to  ninety-ftve  pagea. — SparjEfs. 
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were  susceptible;  to  complain^  that  there  wss  not 
only  a  deficiency  of  friendship,  but  a  want  of  jus- 
tice also,  in  the  executive  towards  France^  the  cause 
of  which,  say  they,  is  to  be  found  in  a  predilection 
for  Great  Britain*  This  not  working  as  well  as 
was  expected,  from  a  supposition  that  there  was 
too  much  confidence^  and  perhaps  personal  regard 
for,  the  present  chief  magistrate  and  his  politics, 
the  batteries  latterly  have  been  levelled  at  him  par- 
ticularly and  personally.  Although  he  is  soon  to 
become  a  private  citizen,  his  opinions  are  to  be 
knocked  down,  and  his  character  reduced  as  low  as 
they  are  capable  of  sinking  it,  even  by  resorting  to 
absolute  falsehoods.  As  an  evidence  whereof,  and 
of  the  plan  they  are  pursuing,  I  send  you  a  letter 
from  Mr-  Paine  to  me,  printed  in  this  dty,  and 
disseminated  with  great  industry.*  Others  of  a 
similar  nature  are  also  in  circulation* 

To  what  lengths  the  French  Directory  will  ulti- 
mately go,  is  difficult  to  say;  but,  that  they  have 

1  Thomas  Paine,  whose  ability  as  a  writer  contributed  eo 
much  to  the  success  of  the  War  for  Independence^  later  became 
a  resident  of  France  and  a  member  of  its  National  Convention, 
where  he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  UfKin  the  rise  of  Hob«9~ 
pierre  he  lost  favor  and  was  impHaoned*  In  thia  state  he 
remained  until  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  when  he  was  re- 
leased atid  went  to  live  with  Monroe.  Filled  with  resentment 
against  Washin^n  because  the  President  had  refused  to  maVe 
demand  on  the  French  gfovemment  for  his  liberation,  Paine 
now  addressed  to  him  a  hitter  and  intemperate  letter,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  "  As  to  you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private 
friendship  (for  so  you  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the  day 
of  danger)  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be 
puzzled  to  decide,  whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  impostor; 
whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles,  or  whether  you 
ever  had  any/' 
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been  led  to  the  present  point  by  our  own  people,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Whether  some,  who  have  done 
this,  would  choose  to  accompany  them  any  farther 
or  notj  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  But  I  shall 
be  mistaken,  if  the  candid  part  of  my  countrymen, 
(although  they  may  be  under  a  French  influence,} 
do  not  see  and  acknowledge,  that  they  have  imbibed 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  conduct  of  this  gov- 
ernment towards  France,  when  the  conrniunication, 
which  I  promised  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and 
which  will  be  read}'^  in  a  few  days,  comes  before  the 
public.  It  will  be  seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  also,  that 
that  country  has  not  such  a  claim  upon  our  grati- 
tude, as  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  this 
country  has  violated  no  engagement  with  it*  been 
guilty  of  no  act  of  injustice  towards  it,  nor  been 
w^anting  in  friendship,  where  it  could  be  rendered 
without  departing  from  that  neutral  station  we  had 
taken  and  resolved  to  maintain,'  *  «  * 

* "  I  hope,  aB  you  do,  that,  notwithatanding  our  political  hori- 
zon ie  much  overcast,  the  wisdom,  temper,  and  firmneae  of  the 
government,  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  will 
dispel  the  threatening  clouds,  and  that  all  will  end  without  any 
shedding  of  blood.  To  me  this  is  so  demonstrable,  that  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  would  dwell  on  my  mind  relative  thereto^  if 
our  citizena  would  advocate  their  own  cause,  instead  of  that 
of  any  other  nation  under  the  sun;  that  is,  if,  instead  of  being 
Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  in  politics,  they  would  be  Ameri- 
cans, indigrnant  at  every  attempt  of  either,  or  any  other  power, 
to  establish  an  influence  in  our  councils,  or  presume  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord  or  disunion  among  us.  No  policy,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  that  we  should 
do  Justice  to  all^  and  have  no  political  connexion  with  any  of  the 
European  powers  beyond  those,  which  result  from  and  serve 
to  regulate  our  commerce  with  them.  Our  own  experience,  if 
it  has  not  already  had  this  effect,  will  soon  convince  us,  that  the 
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TO  JOHN  ADAMS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mount  Vernon,  4  July,  1798. 

Dear  Sm, 

Not  being  in  the  habit,  since  my  return  to  pri- 
vate life,  of  sending  regularly  to  the  post-office, 
(nine  miles  from  hence,)  every  post-day,  it  often 
happens  that  letters  addressed  to  me  lye  longer 
there  on  that  account,  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

I  have  delayed  no  time  unnecessarily  since  I  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  your  very  obliging  favor  of 
the  22d  ultimo,  to  thank  you  for  the  polite  and 
flattering  sentiments  you  have  been  pleased  to 
express  relatively  to  me,  and  to  assure  you^ 
that,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  support  your 
administration,  and  to  render  it  easj',  happy, 
and  honorable,  you  may  command  me  Avithout 
reserve. 

At  the  epoch  of  my  retirement,  an  Invasion  of 
these  States  by  an  European  Power,  or  even  the 
probability  of  such  an  event  happening  in  mg 
daySj  was  so  far  from  being  contemplated  by  me^ 
that  I  had  no  conception  that  that  or  any  other 
occurrence  would  arise  in  so  short  a  period,  which 
could  turn  my  eyes  from  the  shades  of  Mount 
Vernon*  But  this  seems  to  be  the  age  of  wonders ; 
and  reserved  for  intoxicated  and  lawless  France 
(for  purposes  of  Providence  far  beyond  the  reach 


idea  of  disinterested  favors  or  friendahip  from  any  nation 
whatever  ia  too  novel  to  be  calculated  on.  and  there  will  always 
be  found  a  wide  difference  between  the  words  and  actions  of 
any  of  thent," — Washinffton  to  William  Heathy  20  May,  1757. 
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of  human  ken)  to  slaughter  its  own  citizens,  and  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  all  the  world  besides*^ 

From  a  view  of  the  past,  from  the  prospect  pres- 
ent— and  of  that  which  seems  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  easy  for  me  to  decide  satisfactorily  on  the  part 
it  might  best  become  me  to  act.  In  case  of  actual 
Invasion  by  a  formidable  force,  I  certainly  should 
not  Intrench  myself  under  the  cover  of  age  and  re- 
tirement, if  my  services  should  be  required  by  my 
Country  to  assist  in  repelling  it.  And  if  there  be 
good  cause,  which  must  be  better  known  to  the 
Government  than  to  private  citizens,  to  expect  such 
an  event,  delay  in  preparing  for  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous, improper,  and  not  to  be  justified  by  pru- 
dence* The  uncertainty,  however,  of  the  latter,  in 
my  mind,  creates  my  embarrassment;  for  I  cannot 
fairly  bring  it  to  believe,  disregardful  as  the  French 
are  of  treaties  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  ca- 
pable as  I  conceive  them  to  be  of  ani/  species  of 
Despotism  and  Injustice,  that  they  will  attempt  to 
invade  this  country,  after  such  a  uniform  and 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  People 
in  all  parts  to  oppose  them  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

That  they  have  been  led  to  believe,  by  their 

'  In  1798  the  relatioriB  between  France  and  the  United  States 
aflBtimed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  CongresB,  on  May  28^ 
authorized  the  FreGident  to  raise  and  org-anize  a  Provisional 
Amny  of  ten  thousand  men*  On  Ju!y  2,  without  waiting  to 
learn  his  wishes^  President  Adams  nominated  to  the  Senate 
"  George  Washington,  of  Mount  Vern&n,  to  be  lieutenant-gen* 
eral  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  raised  and  to 
be  raised  in  the  United  States*"  The  nomination  was  unani- 
niouely  confirmed. 
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agents  and  Partisans  amongst  U8^  that  we  are  a 
divided  people,  that  the  latter  are  opposed  to  their 
own  Government,  and  that  a  show  of  a  small  force 
would  occasion  a  revolt,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  how 
far  these  metij  (grown  desperate,)  will  further  at- 
tempt to  deceivcj  and  may  succeed  in  keeping  up 
the  deception,  is  problematical.  Without  this,  the 
folly  of  the  Directory  in  such  an  attempt  would, 
I  conceive,  be  more  conspicuous,  if  possible,  than 
their  wickedness* 

Having  with  candor  made  this  disclosure  of  the 
state  of  my  mind,  it  remains  only  that  1  should 
add,  that  to  those  who  know  me  best  it  is  best 
known,  that,  if  imperious  circumstances  should  in- 
duce me  to  renounce  the  smooth  paths  of  Retire- 
ment for  the  thorny  ways  of  Public  life,  at  a  period 
too  when  repose  is  most  congenial  to  nature,  and  a 
calm  indispensable  to  contemplation,  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  sensations,  which  can  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  expressed. 

The  difficulty  in  which  you  expect  to  be  involved, 
in  the  choice  of  general  officers,  when  you  come  to 
form  the  army,  is  certainly  a  serious  onej  and,  in  a 
Government  like  ours,  where  there  are  so  many 
considerations  to  be  attended  to  and  to  combine,  it 
will  be  found  not  a  little  perplexing.  But,  as  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  War  against  the  Foe  that 
threatens  must  differ  widely  from  that  practised 
in  the  contest  for  Independence,  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter,  I  conceive,  to  find,  among  the  old  set 
of  Generals,  men  of  sufficient  activity,  energy,  and 
health,  and  of  sound  politics,  to  train  troops  to  the 
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quick  step,"  long  marches,  and  severe  conflicts 
they  may  have  to  encounter;  and,  therefore,  that 
recourse  must  be  had,  (for  the  greater  part  at 
least,)  to  the  well-known,  most  experienced,  best 
proved  and  intelligent  officers  of  the  late  army 
without  respect  to  Grade. 

I  speak  with  diffidence,  however,  on  this  head, 
having  no  hst  by  me  from  which  my  memory  could 
he  refreshed.  There  is  one  thing  though,  on  which 
I  can  give  a  decided  opinion;  and,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  Pubhc,  to  the  anny,  and 
to  the  officer  commanding  it,  be  him  whom  he  will, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  it  now.  It  is, 
that  the  greatest  circumspection  be  used  in  ap- 
pointing the  General  staff.  If  this  corps  is  not 
composed  of  respectable  characters,  [with]  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  of  their  respective  Departments, 
able,  active,  and  firm,  and  of  incorruptible  integrity 
and  prudence,  and  withal  such  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  can  place  entire  confidence  in,  his  plans 
and  movements,  if  not  defeated  altogether,  may  be 
so  embarrassed  and  retarded,  as  to  amount  nearly 
to  the  same  thing;  and  this  almost  with  impunity 
on  their  part.  *  *  • 

The  opening  given  me  in  your  letter  is  such,  as 
hath  prompted  me  to  express  these  sentiments  with 
freedom;  and  persuading  myself,  that  you  will 
ascribe  them  to  pure  motives,  although  they  may 
differ  from  your  own  ideas,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
being  well  received*  With  the  greatest  respect 
and  consideration  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear 
SvCf  &c. 
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TO  JOHK  APA^ft,  rMMMXDfurT  OF  TH£  XT^CTTen  STATB 


YKifQlf,  12   July.  1 

Dear  Sib, 

I  bad  tbe  honor,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  ixH 
stant,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Secretair 
of  War  your  favor  of  the  7th,  announcing^  that  yoa 
h$d,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  me  Lieutenant-General  and  Com- 
nuinder-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  raided  or  to  be 
raised  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  United  States* 

I  cannot  express  how  greatly  affected  I  am  a 
this  new  proof  of  public  confidence,  and  the  higfalx 
Battering  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  make  tbe  communication;  at  the  same  time 
I  must  not  conceal  from  you  my  earned  wish,  that 
the  choice  had  fallen  on  a  man  less  declined  in 
years,  and  better  qualified  to  encounter  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  war. 

You  know.  Sir,  what  calculations  I  had  made 
relative  to  the  probable  course  of  events  on  my  re- 
tiring from  office,  and  tbe  determination  I  had 
consoled  myself  with,  of  closing  the  remnant  of  my 
days  in  my  present  peaceful  abode*  You  will, 
therefore,  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  and  appreciate 
the  sensations  I  must  have  experienced,  to  bring 
my  mind  to  any  conclusion  that  would  pledge  me, 
at  so  late  a  period  of  life,  to  leave  Scenes  I 
sincerely  love,  to  enter  upon  the  boundless  field 
of  public  action,  incessant  trouble,  and  high 
responsibility. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  remain  ignorant 
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of,  or  indifferent  to,  recent  transactions.  The 
conduct  of  the  Directory  of  France  towards  our 
Country,  their  insidious  hostility  to  its  government, 
their  various  practices  to  withdraw  the  affections 
of  the  People  from  it,  the  evident  tendency  of  their 
arts  and  those  of  their  agents  to  countenance  and 
invigorate  opposition,  their  disregard  of  solemn 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations,  their  war  upon  our 
defenceless  commerce,  their  treatment  of  our  min- 
ister of  peace,  and  their  demands  amounting  to 
tribute,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  me  correspond- 
ing sentiments  with  those  my  countrj^men  have  so 
generally  expressed  in  their  affectionate  addresses 
to  you.  Believe  me^  Sir,  no  one  can  more  cordiaUy 
approve  of  the  wise  and  prudent  measures  of  your 
administration.  They  ought  to  inspire  imiversal 
confidence,  and  will  no  doubt,  combined  with  the 
state  of  things,  call  from  Congress  such  laws  and 
meanSj  as  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  full  force  and 
extent  of  the  crisis. 

Satisfied,  therefore,  that  you  have  sincerely 
wished  and  endeavored  to  avert  war,  and  exhausted 
to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  reconciliation,  we  can 
with  pure  hearts  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  may  confidently  trust  the  final 
result  to  that  kind  Providence^  who  has  heretofore 
and  so  often  signally  favored  the  people  of  these 
United  States, 

Thinking*  in  this  manner,  and  feeling  how  in- 
cumbent it  is  upon  every  person  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  contribute  at  all  times  to  his  country's 
welfare,  and  especially  in  a  moment  like  the  pres- 
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ent,  when  eyery  thing  we  hold  dear  is  so  seriously 
threatened,  I  have  finally  determined  to  accept  the 
Commission  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  tlie  annies 
of  the  United  States;  with  the  reserve  only,  that  I 
shall  not  be  called  into  the  field  until  the  army  is  in 
a  situation  to  require  my  presence,  or  it  becomes  in-^j 
dispensable  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances,  ^M 

In  making  this  resei-vation  I  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  do  not  mean  to  withhold  any  assist- 
ance to  arrange  and  organize  the  army,  which  you 
may  think  I  can  afford.  I  take  the  liberty  also  to  I 
mention,  that  I  must  decline  having  my  acceptance 
considered  as  drawing  after  it  any  immediate 
charge  upon  the  public,  and  that  I  cannot  receive 
any  emoluments  annexed  to  the  appointment,  be^ 
fore  entering  into  a  Situation  to  incur  expense. 

The  Secretary  of  War  being  anxious  to  return 
to  the  seat  of  Government,  I  have  detained  him  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  a  full  communication 
upon  the  several  points  he  had  in  charge.  With 
very  great  respect  and  consideration,  I  have 
honor  to  be,  &c* 
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TO  JAMES  ANDERSON 


Mount  Vqinon,  25  July,  1798. 

Esteemed  Sib, 

*  ♦  ♦  I  little  imagined,  when  I  took  my  last 
leave  of  the  walks  of  public  life,  that  any  event 
could  bring  me  again  on  a  public  theatre.  But 
the  unjust  conduct  of  France  towards  these  United 
States  has  been  and  continues  to  be  such,  that  it 
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must  be  opposed  by  a  finxi  and  manly  resistance, 
or  we  shall  not  only  hazard  the  subjugation  of  our 
government,  but  the  independence  of  our  nation 
also;  both  being  evidently  struck  at  by  a  lawlessj 
domineering  power,  which  respects  no  rights,  and 
is  restrained  by  no  treaties,  when  it  is  found  in- 
convenient to  observe  them. 

While  we  are  thus  situated,  sustaining  daily  in- 
juries, even  indignities,  with  a  patient  forbearance, 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
vfith  all  the  world;  the  French  Directory,  mistak- 
ing the  American  character,  and  supposing  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  divided,  and  would  give 
countenance  to  their  nefarious  measures,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  exact  loans  (or  in  other  words  contribu- 
tions) ,  and  to  threaten  us,  in  case  of  non-compliance 
with  their  wild^  unfounded,  and  inconsistent  com- 
plaints, that  we  should  share  the  fate  of  Venice  and 
other  Italian  states- 

This  has  roused  the  people  from  their  slumberSj 
and  filled  them  with  indignation  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  of  the  Union;  and  I  trust,  if 
they  should  attempt  to  carry  their  threats  into 
effect,  and  invade  our  territorial,  as  they  have  done 
our  commercial  rights,  they  will  meet  a  spirit,  that 
will  give  them  more  trouble  than  they  are  aware 
of,  in  the  citizens  of  these  States. 

When  every  thing  sacred  and  dear  to  freemen  is 
thus  threatened,  I  could  not,  consistently  vrith  the 
principles  which  have  actuated  me  through  life,  re- 
main an  idle  spectator,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  call 
of  my  country  to  lead  its  armies  for  defencCj  and 
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therefore  have  pledged  myself  to  come   forwai 
whensoever  the  exigency  shall  require  it 

With  what  sensations,  at  my  time  of  life,  now 
turned  of  sixty-six,  without  ambition  or  interest  to 
stimulate  me  thereto^  I  shall  relinquish  the  peaceful 
walk  to  which  I  had  retired,  and  in  the  shades  of 
which  I  had  fondly  hoped  to  spend  the  remnant  of 
a  life,  worn  down  with  cares,  in  contemplation  of 
the  past,  and  in  scenes  present  and  to  come  of  rural 
enjoyment,  let  others,  and  especially  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  my  mind^ 
decide;  while  I,  believing  that  man  was  not  de- 
signed by  the  all-wise  Creator  to  live  for  him- 
self alone,  prepare  for  the  worst  that  can 
happen^ 


♦   ♦    ♦ 


TO  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE 


Mount  VfitNON,  25  Decembet-,  1798. 
My  DEAfi  Snt, 

♦  ♦  *  To  give  you  a  complete  view  of  the 
politics  and  situation  of  things  in  this  country 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter^  and  to 
trace  effects  to  their  causes  would  be  a  work  of 
time.  But  the  sum  of  them  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words,  and  amounts  to  this.  That  a  party  exists 
in  the  United  States,  formed  by  a  combination  of 
causes,  which  oppose  the  government  in  all  its  meas- 
ures, and  are  determined  (as  all  their  conduct 
evinces)  by  clogging  its  wheels  indirectly  to  change 
the  nature  of  it,  and  to  subvert  the  constitution. 
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To  effect  this,  no  means  which  have  a  tendency  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  are  left  uiiessayed. 
The  friends  of  government,  who  are  anxious  to 
maintain  its  neutrality,  and  to  preserve  the  coun- 
try in  peace^  and  adopt  measures  to  secure  these 
are  charged  by  them  as  being  monarchists,  aristo^ 
crats,  and  infractors  of  the  constitution,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  interpretation  of  it,  would  be  a 
mere  cipher.  While  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
{until  the  eyes  of  the  people  began  to  discover  how 
outrageously  they  had  been  treated  in  their  com- 
mercial concerns  by  the  Directory  of  France,  and 
that  that  was  a  ground  on  which  they  could  no 
longer  tread)  the  sole  merit  of  being  the  friends  of 
France,  when  in  fact  they  had  no  more  regard  for 
that  nation  than  for  the  Grand  Turk,  further  than 
their  own  views  were  promoted  by  it;  denouncing 
those  who  differed  in  opinion,  (whose  principles 
are  purely  American,  and  whose  sole  view  was  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality)  with  acting  under 
British  influence,  and  being  directed  by  her  coun- 
sels, now  with  being  her  pensioners. 

This  is  but  a  short  sketch  of  what  requires  much 
lime  to  illustrate ;  and  is  given  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  show  you  what  would  be  your  situation 
here  at  this  crisis  under  such  circumstances  as  it 
unfolds. 

You  have  expressed  a  wish,  worthy  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  your  heart,  that  I  would  exert  all  my 
endeavors  to  avert  the  calamitous  effects  of  a  rup- 
ture between  our  countries*  Believe  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  no  man  can  deprecate  an  event  of  this 
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more  incfintly,  and  with  more  aiuaeiiU  And 
tkgn  I  <&d,  to  sToid  tint,  and  to  vender  cicij 
tiee^  nay  f axor,  to  Fnoce,  consMtrnt  wiA 

neutrslitjT,  which  had  been  prodaimed, 
bgr  CoDgicai,  appiored  by  the  State  lpgi<latiigcs> 
and  the  people  at  large  in  their  town  and  ooonty 
OMCtbigi.  But  neutralitT  was  not  the  pcnnt  at 
wUdi  Prance  was  aiming;  for,  wfa3st  it  was  cry- 
ing Peace,  Peace,  and  pretending  that  they  did 
not  wish  us  to  be  embroiled  in  tfaeir  quarrel  with 
Great  Bntain^  they  were  pursuing  measures  in  tii$ 
country  so  repugnant  to  its  sovereignty,  and  so  in- 
compatible  with  every  principle  of  neutrality,  as 
must  inevitably  have  produced  a  war  with  the  lat* 
tcr.  And  when  they  found,  that  the  government 
here  was  resolved  to  adhere  steadily  to  its  plan  of 
neutrality,  their  next  step  was  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  and  to  separate  them  from 
it;  for  which  purpose  their  diplomatic  agents  were 
specially  instructed,  and  in  the  attempt  were  aided 
by  inimical  characters  among  ourselves,  not,  as  I 
observed  before,  because  they  loved  France  more 
than  any  other  nation,  but  because  it  was  an  instru- 
ment to  facilitate  the  destruction  of  their  own 
government. 

Hence  proceeded  those  charges,  which  I  have  al* 
ready  enumerated,  against  the  friends  to  peace  and 
order.  No  doubt  remains  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, that  to  the  representations  of,  and  encourage- 
ment given  by,  these  people  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
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great  measure^  the  infractions  of  our  treaty  with 
prance;  her  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  dis- 
regard of  justice,  and  even  of  sound  policy.  But 
herein  they  have  not  only  deceived  France,  but 
were  deceived  themselves,  as  the  event  has  proved ; 
for,  no  sooner  did  the  yeomanry  of  this  country 
come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
dispute,  than  they  rose  as  one  man  with  a  tender 
of  their  services,  their  lives,  and  their  fortunes  to 
support  the  government  of  their  choice,  and  to  de- 
fend their  country.  This  has  produced  a  declara- 
tion from  them  {how  sincere  let  others  judge), 
that,  if  the  French  should  attempt  to  invade  this 
country,  they  themselves  would  be  amongst  the 
foremost  to  repel  the  attack. 

You  add  in  another  place>  that  the  Executive 
Directory  are  disposed  to  accommodation  of  all 
differences.  If  they  are  sincere  in  this  declaration, 
let  them  evidence  it  by  actions;  for  words  unaccom- 
panied therewith  will  not  be  much  regarded  now. 
I  would  pledge  myself,  that  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  will  meet  them  heart 
and  hand  at  fair  negotiation;  ha^nng  no  wish  more 
ardent,  than  to  live  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  pro- 
vided they  are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
their  just  rights.  Of  this,  their  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  repeated  solicitations  under  accumu* 
lated  injuries  and  insults,  are  incontestable  proofs; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  they 
suffer  any  nation  under  the  sun,  {while  they  retaiti 
a  proper  sense  of  virtue  and  independence,)  to 
trample  upon  their  rights  with  impunity,  or  to 
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direct  or  influence  the  internal  concerns  of  tbd^ 
country.  t^^ 

It  has  been  the  poHcy  of  France,  and  that  of  the  ' 
opposition  partj'  among  ourselves,  to  inculcate  a 
belief  that  all  those^  who  ha%x  exerted  themselves 
to  keep  this  country  in  peace*  did  it  from  an  over- 
weening attachment  to  Great  Britain.  But  it  is 
a  solemn  truth,  and  you  may  count  upon  it,  that  it 
is  void  of  foundation,  and  propagated  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  excite  popular  clamor  against  ' 
those,  whose  aim  was  peace,  and  whom  they  wished 
out  of  the  way.  ^M 

That  there  are  many  among  us,  who  wish  to  sd^^ 
this  country  embroiled  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain, 
and  others,  who  are  amdous  that  we  should  take 
part  with  France  against  her,  admits  of  no  doubt     j 
But  it  is  a  fact,  on  which  you  may  entirely  and  ab- 
solutely rely,  that  the  governing  powers  of  the      . 
country  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  truly 
Americans  in  principle,  attached  to  the  interest  of 
it,  and  unwilling  under  any  circumstances  whatso-     j 
ever  to  participate  in  the  politics  or  contests  of      I 
Europe;   much  less,  since  they  have  found   that 
France,  having  forsaken  the  ground  she  first  took, 
is  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  all  nations, 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  and  setting  the  world 
in  an  uproar. 

After  my  Valedictory  Address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  you  would  no  doubt  be  some- 
what surprised  to  hear,  that  I  had  again  consented 
to  gird  on  the  sword.  But,  having  struggled  eight 
or  nine  years  against  the  invasion  of  our  rights  by 
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one  power,  and  to  establish  our  independence  of 
it,  I  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  attempt  of  another  power  to  acconiplish  the 
same  object,  though  in  a  different  way,  with  less 
pretensions;  indeed,  without  any  at  all. 

On  the  politics  of  Europe  I  shall  express  no 
opinion^  nor  make  any  inquiry  who  is  right  or 
who  is  wrong.  I  wish  well  to  all  nations  and  to 
all  men*  My  politics  are  plain  and  simple.  I 
think  every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form 
of  government,  under  which  it  conceives  it  shall 
live  most  happy;  provided  it  infracts  no  right,  or 
is  not  dangerous  to  others;  and  that  no  govern- 
ments ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns 
of  another,  except  for  the  security  of  what  is  due 
to  themselves.    ♦    *    ♦ 


TO   BRYAN,   LORU  FAIRFAX 

Mount  Vknon,  20th  J&ny.,  1799. 
Dear  Sie, 

*  *  *  When  I  presented  my  Valedictory  ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  I  little  thought  that  any  event  would 
occur  in  my  day,  that  could  again  withdraw  me  from 
the  Retirement  after  which  I  had  been  so  long 
panting;— but  we  know  httle  of  ourselves,  and  still 
less  of  the  ways  of  Providence, — The  injurious 
treatment  this  Country  had  received  from  France, 
in  an  open  violation  of  the  Treaty  between  the  two 
Countries,  and  the  laws  of  Nations. — The  Insults 
4;  Indignities  with  which  aU  our  overtures  for  an 
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amicable  adjustment  of  the  disputes  were  treated* 
— The  increasing  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
accompanied  with  outrage  &  threats,  if  we  did  not 
comply  with  their  demands,  leaving  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining restitution  for  the  past,  or  preserving  the 
little  that  remained,  or  the  Country  from  Invasion^ 
but  by  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  for  self 
defence,  having  come  fully  to  the  view  of  the  Peo- 
ple, their  resentments  have  been  roused,  and  with 
one  voice  as  it  were^  have  made  a  tender  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  repel  any  attempts  which  may 
be  made  on  the  Constitution  or  Government  of 
their  Country — In  consequence  of  which,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  dernier  ressort,  if  unhappily 
we  shall  be  driven  to  it— Troops  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  United  States  placed  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence— Under  these  circumstances,  and  it  appear- 
ing to  be  the  wish  of  my  Countrymen,  and  the 
request  of  the  governing  Powers  that  I  should  take 
charge  of  their  Armies,  I  am  embarked  so  far  in 
the  business  as  will  appear  by  my  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  13th  of  July  last — which,  as  it  has 
run  through  all  the  news-papers  here,  and  Pub- 
lished in  many  of  the  Foreign  Gazettes,  you  prob- 
ably may  have  seen;  and  though  still  at  horoev 
where  indeed  I  hope  to  remain,  under  a  persuasion 
that  the  French  will  discover  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  their  conduct; — I  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness  to  gird  on  the  sword,  if  the  immergency  shall 
require  it- 

Notwithstanding,  the  Spirit  of  the  People  is  so 
animated,  that  part}^  among  us  who  have  been  uni- 
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■  form  in  their  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  Gov- 
"  ernment;  in  short  to  every  Act,  either  of  Executive 

or  Legislative  Authority,  which  seemed  to  be  cal- 
culated to  defeat  French  usurpations  and  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  that  Nation  in  our  Country, 
hang  upon  &  clog  its  wheels  as  much  as  in  them 
lye — and  with  a  rancor  &  virulence  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceived; — Torturing  every  act,  by  un- 
natural construction,  into  a  design  to  violate  the 
Constitution — Introduce  Monarchy — &  to  estab- 
lish an  aristocracy — And  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, the  same  Spirit  seems  to  have  laid  hold  of 
the  major  J)art  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
while  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  (Kentucky 
the  child  of  Virginia,  excepted)  are  coming  for- 
ward with  the  most  unequivocal  evidences  of  their 
approbation  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  both,  for  self  preservation. —  In  what 
such  a  spirit,  and  such  proceedings  will  issue^  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  short  sighted  men  to  predict, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty, — I  hope  well — be- 
cause I  have  always  believed  and  trusted,  that  that 
Providence  which  has  carried  us  through  a  long 
and  painful  War  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe,  will  not  suffer  the  discontented 
among  ourselves  to  produce  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary interruption  to  the  permanent  Peace  and  hap- 

■  piness  of  this  rising  Empire — That  they  have  been 
"  the   cause   of   our    present   disquietudes,   and   the 

means  of  stimulating  (by  mis-representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  mass  of  citizens  of  this  Country) 
the  Directory  of  France  to  their  unwarrantable 
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xlcts — not  from  more  real  affection  to  the  nation 
than  others  possess,  but  to  facilitate  the  design  of 
subverting  their  own  government — I  have  no  more 
doubt  than  that  I  am  now  in  the  act  of  writing  you 
this  letter—   *   ♦    * 


4.  The  Whiskey  Insitreection 


TO    ALEXANDEE    HAMPTON,    SECRETAEY    OF    TSE 
TBEASUEY 

Mount  Vebnoh,  7  September,  1792, 

The  last  post  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  li 
instant,  with  the  enclosures  respecting  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
survey  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opposing 
the  execution  of  what  is  called  the  excise  law;  and 
of  the  insults  which  have  been  offered  by  some  of 
them  to  the  oflScers,  who  have  been  appointed  to 
collect  the  duties  on  distilled  spirits  agreeably 
thereto.* 

Such  conduct  in  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 


^  Among  HamUton's  finand^  meastirea  enacted  in  1791 
the  excise  law  levying  a  tax  of  twenty-five  centa  a  gallon  OD 
whiskey.  The  tax  excited  great  opposition,  partly  because  it 
was  one  to  which  the  people  were  not  accustomed  and  partly 
because  it  bore  with  considerable  hardship  oa  the  people  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  who  were  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
channels  of  commerce  and  who  produced  only  one  commodity  of 
considerable  value  in  small  bulk.  While  the  disturbance  was 
not  in  itself  very  ^rious»  its  suppression  was  of  preat  political 
importance,  since  it  was  one  of  the  6rst  demonstrations  by  the 
new  government  of  its  right  and  of  its  ability  to  enforce  its 
laws. 
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States,  under  any  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
conceived,  would  be  exceedingly  reprehensible; 
butj  when  it  comes  from  a  part  of  the  community 
for  whose  protection  the  money  arising  from  the 
tax  was  principally  designed,  it  is  truly  unaccount- 
able, and  the  spirit  of  it  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  preliminary  steps  taken  by  you  in  ordering 
the  supervisor  of  the  district  to  repair  to  the  sur- 
vey, where  these  disorders  prevail,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  in  person  *' the  true  state  of  the  survey; 
to  collect  evidences  respecting  the  violences  that 
have  been  committed,  in  order  to  a  prosecution  of 
the  offenders ;  to  ascertain  the  particulars  as  to  the 
meeting  which  appears  to  have  been  held  at  Pitts- 
burg; to  encourage  the  perseverance  of  the  officers 
in  their  duty^  and  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  in 
discountenancing  such  violent  proceedings,"  are 
prudent  and  proper,  and  I  earnestly  wish  they  may 
have  the  desired  effect*  But  if,  notwithstanding, 
opposition  is  still  given  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
law,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  if  the  evi- 
dence of  it  is  clear  and  unequivocal,  that  I  shall, 
however  reluctantly  I  exercise  them,  exert  all  the 
legal  powers  with  which  the  executive  is  invested 
to  check  so  daring  and  unwarrantable  a  spirit.  It 
is  my  dutj'^  to  see  the  laws  executed.  To  permit 
them  to  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity  would 
be  repugnant  to  it;  nor  can  the  government  longer 
remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the  contempt,  with 
which  they  are  treated.  Forbearance,  under  a  hope 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  survey  would  recover 
from  the  delirium  and  folly  into  which  they  were 
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plunged,  seems  to  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
increase  the  disorder. 

If  it  shall  be  the  attorn ey-general*s  opinion,  un- 
der a  full  consideration  of  the  case  (adverting,  as 
I  presume  he  will,  as  well  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  those  of  ilie  United 
States),  that  the  meeting,  which  appears  to  have 
been  held  at  Pittsburg,  was  illegal,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  indictable,  and  it  shall  further  appear  to 
you  from  such  information  as  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  from  a  comparative  view  of  all  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  be  proper  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  circuit  court  to  be  holden  at  Yorktown 
in  October  next,  you  have  all  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority I  can  give  to  do  it.     I  am,  Sir,  &c,* 


TO  BUEQES  BALL 

Gerhantown,  W  August,  1794. 

Deab  Sm, 

*    *    *   What  (under  the  rose  I  ask  it)  is  said 


*  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Hamilton,  Washingrton  issued  a 
proclamation  warning  the  rioters  to  desist  from  their  tinlawfui 
acts  and  mdtcating  the  intention  of  the  President  to  use  all  the 
means  at  his  command  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  S«e 
Richardson^  MesBaffii:^  and  Papers  of  the  PresidentB,  i,,  X24. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  proclamation  will  undergo 
many  strictures;  and,  as  the  effect  proposed  may  not  be  an- 
Bwered  by  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  forward  in  time  to 
ulterior  arrangements.  And  here  not  only  the  constitution 
and  laws  must  strictly  govemj  but  the  employing  of  regular 
troops  avoided,  if  it  be  possible  to  effect  order  without  their 
aid:  otherwise  there  would  be  a  cry  at  once,  *  The  cat  ia  let  o^itj 
we  now  see  for  what  purpose  aii  army  was  raised/  Yet,  if  no 
other  means  wil]  effectually  answer,  and  the  constitution  and 
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or  thought,  as  far  as  it  has  appeared  to  you*  of  the 
conduct  of  the  People  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
this  State  (Pennsylvania)  towards  the  excise  offi- 
cers?— and  does  there  seem  to  be  a  disposition 
among  those  with  whoni  you  converse  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  obedience  to  law,  by 
coercion,  if,  after  they  are  fully  notified  by  Procla- 
mation and  other  expedients  of  the  consequences 
of  such  outrageous  proceedings,  they  do  not  submit 
to  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  suffer  the 
collection  of  the  duties  upon  spirituous  liquors  and 
stills  to  be  made  as  in  other  places?  In  a  word, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  matter 
has  passed  under  your  observation,  in  drawing  out 
a  part  of  the  Militia  of  Loudoun*  Berkeley  and 
Frederick — to  quell  this  rebellious  spirit  and  to 
support  order  and  good  government?  You  wtII 
readily  perceive  that  questions  of  this  sort  from  me 
to  you  and  your  answers*  are  for  my  private  infor- 
mation, and  to  go  no  farther  than  ourselves,  *  ♦  * 


TO  CHARLES  M.  THUUSTON 
[private] 
Philadelphia^  10  August,  1794. 
Dear  Sib, 

Your  favor  of  the  21st  of  June  came  duly  to 
hand.  For  the  communications  contained  in  it  I 
thank  you,  as  I  shall  do  for  any  other  that  is  inter- 
esting to  the  community,  and  necessary  for  me  to 

laws  will   authorize  these,  they  must  be  used  as  the   dernier 
resort." — Washington  to  HainiUon,   16   September,  1792. 
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be  infonned  of-  That  there  should  exist  in  this 
country  such  a  spirit  as  you  say  pervades  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  (and  which  I  have  also  learnt 
through  other  channels,)  is  to  me  matter  of  great 
wonder;  and  that  it  should  prevail  there,  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  not  less  surpris- 
ing to  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exertions 
of  the  general  government  in  their  favor.  But  it 
will  serve  to  evince,  whensoever  and  to  whomsoever 
facts  are  developed  (and  they  are  not  unknown  at 
this  moment  to  many  of  the  principal  characters  in 
that  State),  that  there  must  exist  a  predisposition 
among  them  to  be  dissatisfied,  under  any  circum- 
stances and  under  every  exertion  of  government 
(short  of  a  war  with  Spain,  which  must  eventually 
involve  one  with  Great  Britain^)  to  promote  their 
welfare. 

The  protection  they  receive,  and  the  xmwearied 
endeavors  of  the  general  government  to  accom- 
plish, (by  repeated  and  ardent  remonstrances,) 
what  they  seem  to  have  most  at  heart,  namely,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  obtain  no  credit  with 
them,  or,  what  is  full  as  hkely,  may  be  concealed 
from  them  or  misrepresented  by  those  Societies, 
who,  under  specious  colorings,  are  spreading  mis- 
chief far  and  wide,  either  from  real  ignorance  of 
the  measures  pursuing  by  the  government,  or  from 
a  wish  to  bring  it,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  into 
discredit;  for  what  purposes,  every  man  is  left  to 
his  own  conjectures. 

That  similar  attempts  to  discontent  the  public 
mind  have  been  practised  with  too  much  success  in 
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gome  of  the  western  counties  in  this  State,  you  are, 
I  am  certain,  not  to  learn/  Actual  rebellion 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  exists  at  this 
moment,  notwithstanding  every  lenient  measure, 
which  could  comport  with  the  duties  of  the  public 
officers,  has  been  exercised  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  upon  spirituous  liquors 
and  stills.  What  may  be  the  consequences  of  such 
violent  and  outrageous  proceedings  is  painful  in  a 
high  degree  even  in  contemplation.  But,  if  the 
laws  are  to  be  so  trampled  upon  with  impunity, 
and  a  minority,  (a  small  one  too,)  is  to  dictate  to 
the  majority,  there  is  an  end  put,  at  one  stroke,  to 
republican  government;  and  nothing  but  anarchy 
and  confusion  is  to  be  expected  hereafter.  Some 
other  man  or  society  may  dislike  another  law*  and 
oppose  it  with  equal  propriety,  until  all  laws  are 
prostrate,  and  every  one,  (the  strongest  I  pre- 
sume,) will  carve  for  himself.  Yet  there  will  be 
found  persons,  I  have  no  doubt,  who,  although  they 
may  not  be  hardy  enough  to  justify  such  open 
opposition  to  the  laws,  wiU  nevertheless  be  opposed 
to  coercion,  even  if  the  proclamation  and  the  other 
temperate  measures,  which  are  in  train  by  the  exe- 
cutive to  avert  the  dire  necessity  of  a  resort  to 

^''It  ia  true  that  the  opposition  to  the  excise  laws  hegVLD 
from  causes  foreign  to  Democratic  Societies^  but  it  is  well  as- 
certained by  proof  in  the  course  of  judiciary  investigations  that 
the  insurrection  immediately  is  to  be  essentially  attributed  to 
one  of  those  societies  sometimes  called  the  Mingo-Creek  So- 
ciety, Bometiinea  the  Democratic  Society,  An  early  and  active 
member  of  it  comitianded  the  first  attack  at  Neville's  House; 
another  active  member  of  that  Society,  McFarlane,  the  second 
attack."— HawiiftoJi  fo  FtUHmmong,  27  November,  1794. 


IM^ 


Deab  Sn, 

Tour  tmwor  ot  flie  ITlii  came  dohr  to  hand,  and 
I  thank  joa  far  Ha  cominiiniratkina.  Am  ttie  in* 
anrgenta  in  tiie  weatem  oonntiea  of  thia  State  are 
fcacdred*  (m  far  mm  have  yet  beai  aUc  to  leam 
ffom  tiie  oommiarionera,  who  have  been  aent  amoQg 
Aam,)  to  peraeyere  in  their  rebellioos  oondoct  on- 
tfl  what  fbejr  caD  the  excise  law  is  repealed,  and 
ell  of  obfirion  and  amnesty  are  passed,  it 
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me  sincere  consolation  amidst  the  regrets,  with 
which  I  am  filled  by  such  lawless  and  outrageous 
conduct,  to  find  by  your  letter  above  mentioned, 
that  it  is  held  in  general  detestation  by  the  good 
people  of  Virginia,  and  that  you  are  disposed  to 
lend  your  personal  aid  to  subdue  this  spii'it,  and  to 
bring  those  people  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty- 

On  this  latter  point  I  shall  refer  you  to  letters 
from  the  war  office,  and  to  a  private  one  from 
Colonel  Hamilton,  (who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  superintends  the  military  duties 
of  that  department,)  for  my  sentiments  on  this 
occasion. 

It  is  with  equal  pride  and  satisfaction  I  add,  that, 
as  far  as  my  information  extends,  this  insurrection 
is  viewed  with  universal  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, except  by  those,  who  have  never  missed  an 
opportunity  by  side  blows  or  otherwise  to  aim  their 
shafts  at  the  general  government;  and  even  among 
these  there  is  not  a  spirit  hardy  enough  yet  openly 
to  justify  the  daring  infractions  of  law  and  order; 
but  by  palliatives  are  attempting  to  suspend  all 
proceedings  against  the  insurgents,  until  Congress 
shall  have  decided  on  the  case,  thereby  intending 
to  gain  time,  and  if  possible  to  make  the  evil  more 
extensive,  more  formidable,  and  of  course  more 
difficult  to  counteract  and  subdue. 

I  consider  this  insurrection  as  the  first  formi- 
dable fruit  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  brought 
forth,  I  believe,  too  prematurely  for  their  own 
views,  whidi  may  contribute  to  the  annihilation  of 
them. 
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That  these  societies  were  instituted  by  the  artful 
and  designing  members  (many  of  their  body  I  have 
no  doubt  mean  well,  but  know  Uttle  of  the  real 
plan,)  primarily  to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  among  the  people  of  the  government,  by 
destroying  all  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
itj  and  that  these  doctrines  have  been  budding  and 
blowing  ever  since,  is  not  new  to  any  one,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  leaders,  and 
has  been  attentive  to  their  manoeuvres.  I  early 
gave  it  as  my  opinion  to  the  confidential  characters 
around  me,  that,  if  these  societies  were  not  coun- 
teracted, (not  by  prosecutions,  the  ready  way  1i[H 
make  them  grow  stronger,)  or  did  not  fall  in^ff 
disesteem  from  the  knowledge  of  their  origin,  and 
the  views  with  which  they  had  been  instituted  by 
their  father,  G^net,  for  purposes  well  known  to 
the  government,  that  they  would  shake  the  govern- 
ment to  its  foundation*  Time  and  circumstances 
have  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion;  and  I  deeply 
regret  the  probable  consequences;  not  as  they  will 
affect  me  personallyi  for  I  have  not  long  to  act 
on  this  theatre,  and  sure  I  am  that  not  a  man 
amongst  them  can  be  more  anxious  to  put  me  aside^ 
than  I  am  to  sink  into  the  profomidest  retirement, 
but  because  I  see,  under  a  display  of  popular  and 
fascinating  guises,  the  most  diabohcal  attempts  to 
destroy  the  best  fabric  of  human  government  and 
happiness,  that  has  ever  been  presented  for  the 
acceptance  of  mankind. 

A  part  of  the  plan  for  creating  discord  is,  I  per* 
ceive,  to  make  me  say  things  of  others,  and  others 
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of  me,  which  have  no  foundation  in  truth*  The 
first,  in  many  instances  I  know  to  be  the  case;  and 
tlie  second  I  believe  to  be  so.  But  truth  or  false- 
hood is  immaterial  to  them,  provided  the  objects 
are  promoted-    * 


*    ♦ 


TO  BUE0E8  BALL 

Philadelphia,  25  September,  1794. 

DEAB      SlBy 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  from  the  Sulphur 
Springs  has  been  received,  I  hear  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  the  spirit,  which  so  generally  per- 
vades the  militia  of  every  State,  that  has  been  called 
upon  on  the  present  occasion;  and  of  the  decided 
discountenance  the  incendiaries  of  public  peace  and 
order  have  met  i\dth  in  their  attempts  to  spread 
their  nefarious  doctrines,  with  a  view  to  poison  and 
discontent  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  gov- 
ernment; particularly  by  endeavoring  to  have  it 
believed,  that  their  liberties  were  assailed,  and  that 
all  the  wicked  and  abominable  measures  that  can 
be  devised  under  specious  guises  are  practised  to 
sap  the  constitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
future  slaverj^^. 

The  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of  this 
State  is  a  striking  evidence  of  this,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  the  Democratic  So- 
cieties, I  did  not,  I  must  confess,  expect  it  would 
come  to  maturity  so  soon^  though  I  never  had  a 
doubt  that  such  conduct  would  produce  some  such 
issue,  if  it  did  not  meet  the  frowns  of  those,  who 
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were  well  disposed  to  order  and  good  govemuient 
in  time;  for  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  more 
arrogant,  or  more  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  society, 
than  for  self-created  bodies,   forming   themselves 
into  permanent  censors,  and  under  the   shade  of 
night  in  a  conclave  resolving  that  acts  of  Congress, 
which  have   undergone  the   most   deliberate    and 
solemn  discussion  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, chosen  for  the  express  purpose  and  bringing 
with  them  from  the  different  parts  of  the   Union 
the  sense  of  their  constituents,  endeavoring  as  far 
as  the  native  of  the  thing  will  admit  to  form  their 
toill  into  laws  for  the  government  of  the  whole;  I 
say,  under  these  circumstances,  for  a  self-created 
permanent  body  (for  no  one  denies  the  right  of  the 
people  to  meet  occasionally  to  petition  for,  or  re- 
monstrate against,  any  act  of  the  legislature}    to 
declare  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional^  and  that 
act  is  pregnant  with  mischiefs,  and  that  all,  who 
vote  contrary  to  their  dogmas,  are  actuated  by  self- 
ish motives  or  under  foreign  influence,  nay,  are 
pronounced  traitors  to  their  country?     Is  such  a 
stretch  of  arrogant  presumption  to  be  reconciled 
with  laudable  motives,  especially  when  we  see  the 
same  set  of  men  endeavoring  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  the  administration,  by  arraigning  ail  its 
acts,  without  knowing  on  what  ground  or   with^J 
what  information  it  proceeds?  ^M 

These  things  were  evidently  intended,  and  could 
not  fail  without  counteraction,  to  disquiet  the  pub- 
lic mind;  but  I  hope  and  trust  this  will  work  their 
own  curse;  especially  when  it  is  known  more  gen* 
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eraUy  than  it  is,  that  the  Democratic  Society  of 
this  place,  from  which  the  others  have  emanated, 
was  instituted  by  M.  Genet  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  dissension^  and  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  after  he  found  the 
officers  of  the  latter  would  not  yield  to  the  hostile 
measures  in  which  he  wanted  to  embroil  this 
country. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you,  Mrs.  Ball,  and 
the  family  in  better  health,  than  when  you  wrote 
last.  Remember  me  to  them,  and  be  assured  that 
I  remain  your  affectionate  friend. 


TO   MAJOft-GENE&AL  DANIEL    MOBOAK 

Carlisle^  S  OetobeT^  1794. 

Dear  Sie, 

In  the  moment  I  was  leaving  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  this  place,  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo 
was  put  into  my  hands*  Although  I  regret  the 
occasion  which  has  called  you  into  the  field,  I  re- 
joice to  hear  you  are  there;  and  it  is  probable  I  may 
meet  you  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, so  soon  as  I  see  the  troops  at  this  rendezvous 
in  condition  to  advance.  At  that  place,  or  at  Bed- 
ford, my  ulterior  resolution  must  be  taken,  either 
to  advance  with  the  troops  into  the  insurgent  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  or  to  return  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  Congress  the  3d  of  next 
month*^ 

^ "  The  Preaident  will  be  go^^rned  by  ctrcumrtanc&B*    If  the 
thing  puts  on  an  appearance  of  magnitude,  he  goes;  if  not,  he 
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Imperious  circumstances  alone  can  justify  my 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  whilst  Con- 
gress are  in  session;  but  if  these,  from  the  disposi-  | 
tion  of  the  people  in  the  refractory  counties,  and 
the  state  of  the  information  I  expect  to  receive  at 
tlie  advanced  posts,  should  appear  to  exist,  the 
lesser  must  yield  to  the  greater  duties  of  my  oflBce, 
and  I  shall  cross  the  mountains  with  the  troops;  if 
not,  I  shall  place  the  command  of  the  combined 
force  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Lice  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  repair  to  the  seat  of  government, 

I  am  perfectly  in  sentiment  with  you,  that  the 
btisiness  we  are  drawn  out  upon  should  be  effectu- 
ally executed,  and  that  the  daring  and  factious 
spirit,  which  has  arisen  (to  overturn  the  laws  and 
to  subvert  the  constitution,)  ought  to  be  subdued. 
If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  an  end  of,  and  we  may 
hid  adieu  to,  all  government  in  this  country,  except 
mob  and  club  government,  from  whence  nothing 
but  anarchy  and  confusion  can  ensue.  If  the  mi- 
nority, and  a  small  one  too,  is  suffered  to  dictate  to 
the  majority,  after  measures  have  undergone  the 
most  solemn  discussions  by  the  representatives  of 

etajs.    There  is  a  pro  and  &  con  in  the  case," — Hafnilton  ta 
Jay,  17  September,  1794. 

**  I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  [Fort  Cumberland]  more  than 
two  days;  thence  to  Bedford,  where,  aa  soon  as  matters  a« 
arranged  and  a  plan  settled,  I  shall  shape  my  course  for  Phila- 
delphtEt;  but  not  because  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  Bache  or  his 
correspondent  has  undertaken  to  pronounce,  that  I  c&nnot 
constitutionally  command  the  army,  whilst  Congress  are  tn 
aeBEion."^^Wa8hingion  to  Edmund  Randolph,  16  October,  1794. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  United  StatcA 
fn  which  the  President  has  assumed  personal  command  mad 
direction  of  troops  in  active  service* 
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the  people,  and  their  will  through  this  medium  is 
enacted  into  a  law,  there  can  be  no  security  for  life, 
liberty,  or  property;  nor  if  the  laws  are  not  to  gov- 
ern, can  any  man  know  how  to  conduct  himself  in 
safety.  There  never  was  a  law  yet  made,  I  con- 
ceive^  that  hit  the  taste  exactly  of  every  man,  or 
every  part  of  the  community;  of  course,  if  this  be 
a  reason  for  opposition,  no  law  can  be  executed  at 
all  without  force,  and  every  man  or  set  of  men  will 
in  that  case  cut  and  carve  for  themselves ;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  must  be  deprecated  by  all 
classes  of  men,  who  are  friends  to  order,  and  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country.  But  how 
can  things  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  when  clubs 
and  societies  have  been  instituted  for  the  express 
purpose,  though  clothed  in  another  garb,  by  their 
diabolical  leader  Genet,  whose  object  was  to  sow 
sedition,  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
countiy,  and  to  make  them  discontented  with  the 
government  of  it,  who  have  labored  indefatigably 
to  eflfect  these  purposes.    ♦    ♦    * 


TO  HENSY  LEE,  COMMANDEE-IX-CHIEF  OF  THE 
MILITIA  AfiMY 

BE3)F0BD,  20  October,  1794, 

Being  about  to  return  to  the  seat  of  government, 
I  cannot  take  my  departure,  without  conveying 
through  you  to  the  army  under  your  command,  the 
very  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  sseal  for  the  constitution  and   the  laws, 
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which  has  led  them  cheerfully  to  quit  their  families, 
homes,  and  the  cornforts  of  private  life,  to  under- 
take and  thus  far  to  perform  a  long  and  fatiguing 
march,  and  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  a  military  life-  Their  conduct  hitherto 
affords  a  full  assurance,  that  their  perseverance 
will  be  equal  to  their  zeal,  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  with  alacrity  whatever  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  the  ohject  of  their  march  sh 
render  necessary. 

No  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  ever  be  en 
gaged  in  a  service  more  important  to  their  coun- 
try. It  is  nothings  less  than  to  consolidate  and  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  that  revolution^  which,  at 
much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  constitu 
us  a  free  and  independent  nation.  It  is  to  give 
the  world  an  illustrious  example,  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  cause  of  mankind.  I  experi- 
ence a  heart-felt  satisfaction  in  the  conviction,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  throughout  will  be  in 
every  respect  answerable  to  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stake. 

There  is  but  one  other  point  on  which  I  think  it 
proper  to  add  a  special  recommendation;  it  is,  that 
every  officer  and  soldier  will  constantly  bear  in 
mind,  that  he  comes  to  support  the  laws,  and  that 
it  would  be  peculiarly  unbecoming  in  him  to  be  in 
any  way  the  infractor  of  them;  that  the  essential 
principles  of  a  free  government  confine  the  prov- 
ince of  the  military,  when  called  forth  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  these  two  objects,  first,  to  combat  and 
subdue  all  who  may  be  found  in  arms  in  opposition 
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to  the  national  will  and  authority,  secondly,  to  aid 
and  support  the  civil  magistrates  in  bringing 
offenders  to  justice.  The  dispensation  of  this  jus- 
tice belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate;  and  let  it  ever 
be  our  pride  and  our  glory  to  leave  the  sacred 
deposit  there  inviolate.  Convej^  to  my  fellow-citi- 
zens in  arms  my  warm  acknowledgments  for  the 
readiness,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  seconded 
me  in  the  most  delicate  and  momentous  duty  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people  can  have  to  per- 
form,  and  add  my  affectionate  wishes  for  their 
health,  comfort,  and  success-  Could  my  further 
presence  with  them  have  been  necessary*  or  com- 
patible with  my  civil  duties  at  a  period  when  the 
approaching  commencement  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress particularly  calls  me  to  return  to  the  seat  of 
government,  it  would  not  have  been  withheld.  In 
leaving  them  I  have  the  less  regret,  as  I  know  I 
commit  them  to  an  able  and  faithful  direction,  and 
that  this  direction  will  be  ably  and  faithfully 
seconded  by  all,     I  am,  &cc^ 

1 "  I  heard  great  compI&inU  of  Gurney*s  Corps    (and  some 

of  the  Artillery)  along  the  road  to  Straaburgh. — There  I  parted 
from  their  Rout, — In  some  places,  I  was  told  they  did  not  leave 
a  plate,  a  spoon,  a  glass  or  a  knife;  and  this  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  I  was  ioformed^  to  their  being  left  without  OfK- 
cers. — At  inoat  if  not  all  the  encampments,  I  found  the  fences 
in  a  manner  burnt  up,— I  pray  you  to  mention  this  to  Govt. 
Mifflin,  <and  indeed  to  the  Qr,  Mr.  General)  with  a  request  (to 
the  former)  that  the  most  pointed  orders  may  be  given,  and 
every  precaution  used,  to  prevent  the  like  on  the  return  of  the 
Army.  If  the  Officers  fi*om  impatience  to  get  home,  should 
leave  their  respective  commands; — in  a  word,  if  they  do  not 
march  With,  and  keep  the  soldiers  in  their  ranks,  and  from 
straggling  or  loitering  behind,  the  borderera  on  the  road  will 
BUBtain    inconceivable    damage    from    the    disorderly    Troops; 
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TO  JOHK  JAY 

[m?ATX] 

PHILADELPHIAf   1    N<yffCflllWg,    17M. 

My  Deas  So, 

*    *    *    As  you  have  been,  and  will  contintie  to 
be,  fully  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all 
transactions  of  a  public  nature,  which  i^elate  to» 
or  may  have  an  influence  on,  the  points  of  yxmr 
misston,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch 
upon  any  of  them  in  this  letter,  was  it  not  for  the 
presumptioiQ  that  the  insurrection  in  the  western 
counties  of  this  State  has  excited  much   specula- 
tion, and  a  variety  of  opinions  abroad*  and   will 
be  represented  differently  according  to  the  wishes 
of  some  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  who  may  ex- 
hibit it  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been  predicted, 
**  that  we  are  unable  to  govern  ourselves."     Under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  I  am  happy  in  giving  it 
to  you  as  the  general  opinion,  that  this  event  hav- 
ing happened  at  the  time  it  cHd  was  fortunate, 
although   it   will   be  attended  with   considerable 
expense. 

That  the  self -created  societies,  which  have  spread 
themselves  over  this  country,  have  been  laboring 
incessantly  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust^  jealousy, 

whose  namea  will  be  execrated  for,  and  the  service  di^^i^eed  bf 
Buch  coTiducV^—WashingUm  to  Hamilton,  26  October,  17*4, 
This  letter  was  written  whHe  Washington  was  on  the  wmy  fmn 
Bedford  to  Philadelphia. 

"  Press  the  governor  to  be  pointed  in  ordenng  *he  oSccts 
under  their  respective  commands  to  march  back  with  their 
respective  corps;  and  to  scfe  that  the  inhabitants  me*t  with  n« 
disgraceful  tnaulta  or  injuries  from  them^" — Washington  to 
BanUlton,  31  October^  1794. 
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and  of  course  discontent,  thereby  hoping  to  effect 
some  revolution  in  the  government,  is  not  unknown 
to  you.  That  they  have  been  the  fomenters  of  the 
western  disturbances  admits  of  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  who  will  examine  their  conduct; 
but  fortunately  they  have  precipitated  a  crisis  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  thereby  have 
unfolded  views,  which  will,  I  trust,  effectuate  their 
annihilation  sooner  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
happened;  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  afforded  an 
occasion  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  the  result,  and  their  attach^ 
ment  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  for  I  believe 
that  five  times  the  number  of  militia,  that  was  re- 
quired, would  have  come  forward,  if  it  had  been 
necessary,  in  support  of  them* 

The  spirit,  which  blazed  out  on  this  occasion,  as 
soon  as  the  object  was  fully  understood,  and  the 
lenient  measures  of  the  government  were  made 
known  to  the  people,  deserves  to  be  communicated* 
There  are  instances  of  general  officers  going  at  the 
head  of  a  single  troop,  and  of  light  companies;  of 
field-officera,  when  they  came  to  the  places  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  found  no  command  for  them  in  that 
grade,  turning  into  the  ranks  and  proceeding  as 
private  soldiers,  under  their  own  captains;  and  of 
numbers,  possessing  the  first  fortunes  in  the  coun- 
try, standing  in  the  ranks  as  private  men,  and 
marching  day  by  day  with  their  knapsacks  and 
haversacks  at  their  backs,  sleeping  on  straw  with 
a  single  blanket  in  a  soldier's  tent,  during  the 
frosty  nights,  which  we  have  had,  by  way  of  ex- 
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ample  to  others — nay  more,  many  young  Quak^ 
ers,  not  discouraged  by  the  elders,  of  the  first 
families,  character,  and  propertyt  having  turned 
into  the  ranks  and  are  marching  with  the  troops. 

These  things  have  terrified  the  insurgents,  who 
had  no  conception  that  such  a  spirit  prevailed,  but, 
while  the  thunder  only  rumbled  at  a  distance,  were 
boasting  of  their  strength^  and  wishing  for  and 
threatening  the  militia  by  turns;  intimating  that 
the  arms  they  should  take  from  them  would  soon 
become  a  magazine  in  their  hands.  Their  lan- 
guage is  much  changed  indeed,  but  their  principles 
want  correction. 

I  shall  be  more  prolix  in  my  speech  to  Congress 
on  the  commencement  and  progress  of  this  insur* 
rection,  than  is  usual  in  such  an  instrument,  or 
than  I  should  have  been  on  any  other  occasion; 
but,  as  numbers  at  home  and  abroad  will  hear  of 
the  insurrection,  and  will  read  the  speech^  that  may 
know  nothing  of  the  documents  to  which  it  might 
refer^  I  conceived  it  would  be  better  to  encounter 
the  charge  of  prolixity  by  giving  a  cursory  detail 
of  facts,  that  would  show  the  prominent  features 
of  the  thing,  than  to  let  it  go  naked  into  the  world, 
to  be  dressed  up  according  to  the  fancy  or  incli- 
nation   of    the    readers,    or    the    policy    of    our 


enenues. 
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SPEECH  TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS, 
NOVEMBEE   19,   1794 

FELLOW-CmZEHS  OF  TH£   SCKATE   AND    HOUHET  OF    REFtSBENTA- 
TIVES: 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  gracious  indulgence 
of  Heaven,  by  which  the  American  people  became 
a  nation;  when  we  survey  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  country^  and  look  forward  to  the  riches, 
power,  and  happiness  to  which  it  seems  destined; 
with  the  deepest  regret  do  I  announce  to  you,  that, 
during  your  recess,  some  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  found  capable  of  an  in- 
surrection. It  is  due,  however,  to  the  character 
of  our  government,  and  to  its  stabihty,  which  can- 
not be  shaken  by  the  enemies  of  order,  freely  to 
imfold  the  course  of  this  event. 

During  the  session  of  the  year  1790,  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  granted 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^  '*  to  lay 
and  collect  excises."  In  a  majority  of  the  States, 
scarcely  an  objection  was  made  to  this  mode  of 
taxation.  In  some,  indeed,  alarms  were  at  first 
conceived,  until  they  were  banished  by  reason  and 
patriotism.  In  the  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  prejudice,  fostered  and  embittered 
by  the  artifice  of  men,  who  labored  for  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  will  of  others  by  the  guidance  of  their 
passions,  produced  symptoms  of  riot  and  violence- 
It  is  well  known,  that  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to 
examine  the  complaints  which  were  presented^  and 
to    reheve   them,    as   far    as   justice    dictated,    or 
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general  convenience  would  permit.  But  the  im- 
pression which  this  moderation  nrnde  on  the 
discontented,  did  not  correspond  with  what  it  de- 
served ;  the  arts  of  delusion  were  no  longer  confined 
to  the  efforts  of  designing  individuals. 

The  very  forbearance  to  press  prosecutions  was 
misinterpreted  into  a  fear  of  urging  the  execution 
of  the  laws;  and  associations  of  men  began  to  de- 
nounce threats  against  the  officers  employed*  From 
a  belief,  that,  by  a  more  formal  concert,  their  opera- 
tion might  be  defeated,  certain  self -created  societies 
assumed  the  tone  of  condemnation.     Hence,  while 
the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania  itself  were  con- 
forming themselves  to  the  acts  of  excise,  a   few 
counties  were  resolved  to  frustrate  them*     It  was 
now  perceived,  that  every  expectation  from   the 
tenderness,  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued,  was 
unavailing,    and   that   further   delay   could    only 
create  an  opinion  of  im  potency  or  irresolution  in 
the   government-     Legal   process   was,   therefore^ 
delivered  to  the  marshal,  against  the  rioters  and 
delinquent  distillers. 

No  sooner  was  he  understood  to  be  engaged  in 
this  duty,  than  the  vengeance  of  armed  men  was 
aimed  at  his  person,  and  the  person  and  property 
of  the  inspector  of  the  revenue.  They  fired  upon 
the  marshal,  arrested  him,  and  detained  him  for 
some  time  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  obliged^  by  the 
jeopardy  of  his  life,  to  renounce  the  service  of 
other  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegany 
Mountain;  and  a  deputation  was  afterwards  sent 
to  him  to  demand  a  surrender  of  that  which  he 
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served.  A  numerous  body  repeatedly  attacked  the 
house  of  the  inspector,  seized  his  papers  of  office, 
and  finally  destroyed,  by  fire,  his  buildings,  and 
whatsoever  they  contained.  Both  of  these  officers, 
from  a  just  regard  to  their  safety^  fled  to  the  seat 
of  government;  it  being  avowed,  that  the  motives 
to  such  outrages  were  to  compel  the  resignation  of 
the  inspector,  to  withstand,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  ex- 
tort a  repeal  of  the  laws  of  excise,  and  an  alteration 
in  Uie  conduct  of  government. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  these  facts,  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
notified  to  me,  that  "  in  the  counties  of  Washing- 
ton and  Allegany,  in  Pennsylvania,  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  opposed,  and  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed,  by  combinations  two  powerful 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshal 
of  that  district/*  On  this  call,  momentous  in  the 
extreme,  I  sought  and  weighed  what  might  best 
subdue  the  crisis-  On  the  one  hand,  the  judiciary 
was  pronounced  to  be  stripped  of  its  capacity  to 
enforce  the  laws;  crimes,  which  reached  the  very 
existence  of  social  order,  were  perpetrated  without 
control;  the  friends  of  government  were  insulted^ 
abused,  and  overawed  into  sUence  or  an  apparent 
acquiescence;  and  to  yield  to  the  treasonable  fury 
of  so  smaU  a  portion  of  the  United  States  would 
be  to  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
constitution,  which  enjoins,  that  the  wiU  of  the 
majority  shall  prevail     On  the  other,  to  array 
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virtuous  men,  by  showing  that  the  means  of  con- 
ciliation have  been  exhausted;  all  of  those,  who  had 
committed  or  abetted  the  tumults,  did  not  subscribe 
the  mild  form,  which  was  proposed  as  the  atone- 
ment; and  the  indications  of  a  peaceable  temper 
were  neither  suiBciently  general  nor  conclusive  to 
recommend  or  warrant  a  further  suspension  of  the 
march  of  the  militia. 

^  Thus  the  painful  alternative  could  not  be  dis- 
carded* I  ordered  the  militia  to  march,  after  once 
more  admonishing  the  insurgents,  in  my  proclama- 
tion of  the  25th  of  September  last 

It  was  a  task  too  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  pre- 
cision^ the  lowest  degree  of  force  competent  to  the 
quelling  of  the  insurrection.  From  a  respect,  in- 
deed, to  economy  and  the  ease  of  my  fellow-citizens 
belonging  to  the  militia,  it  would  have  gratified 
me  to  accompUsh  such  an  estimate-  My  very 
reluctance  to  ascribe  too  much  importance  to  the 
opposition,  had  its  extent  been  accurately  seen, 
would  have  been  a  decided  inducement  to  the 
smallest  efficient  numbers.  In  this  uncertainty, 
therefore,  I  put  in  motion  fifteen  thousand  men,  as 
being  an  army,  which,  according  to  all  human  cal- 
culation, would  be  prompt,  and  adequate  in  every 
view,  and  might  perhaps,  by  rendering  resistance 

■desperate,  prevent  the  eflFusion  of  blood.  Quotas 
had  been  assigned  to  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia;  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  having  declared  on  this  oc- 
casion an  opinion  which  justified  a  requisition  to 
the  other  States. 
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As  Commander-in-chief  of  the  niilitia,  iital 
called  into  the  actual  senice  of  the  United  Stat^ 
I  have  visited  the  places  of  general  rendezYOus^  to 
obtain  more  exact  information,  and  to  direct  a  plaa 
for  ulterior  movements.  Had  there  been  room  for 
a  persuasion,  that  the  laws  were  secure  from  ob- 
struction; that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to 
bring  to  justice  sudi  of  the  most  culpable,  as  have 
not  embraced  the  proffered  terms  of  amnesty,  and 
may  be  deemed  fit  objects  of  example;  that  the 
friends  of  peace  and  good  government  were  not 
in  need  of  that  aid  and  countenance,  which  they 
ought  always  to  receive,  and  I  trust  ever  will  re- 
ceive, against  the  ricious  and  turbulent,  I  should 
have  caught  with  avidity  tlie  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  militia  to  their  famUies  and  home.  But 
succeeding  intelligence  has  tended  to  manifest  the 
necessity  of  what  has  been  done ;  it  being  now  con- 
fessed, by  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  exagger* 
ate  the  ill  conduct  of  the  insurgents^  that  Iheir 
malevolence  was  not  pointed  merely  to  a  particular 
law,  but  that  a  spirit  inimical  to  all  order  has  actu- 
ated many  of  the  offenders.  If  the  state  of  things 
had  afforded  reason  for  the  continuance  of  my  pres- 
ence with  the  army,  it  would  not  have  been  with- 
holden;  but,  every  appearance  assuring  such  an 
issue  as  will  redound  to  the  reputation  and  strength 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  judged  it  most  proper 
to  resume  my  duties  at  the  seat  of  govemroent, 
leaving  the  chief  command  with  the  governor  of 
Virginia. 

Still,  bowevert  as  it  is  probable,  that,  in  a  oom-. 
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motion  like  the  present,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
pretence,  the  purposes  of  mischief  and  revenge  may 
not  be  laid  aside;  the  stationing  of  a  small  force 
for  a  certain  period,  in  the  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  indispensable,  whether  we 
contemplate  the  situation  of  those  who  are  con* 
nected  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  of  others, 
who  may  have  exposed  themselves  by  an  honorable 
attachment  to  them. 

Thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion being  the  legal  limitation  of  the  employment 
of  the  militia.  Congress  cannot  be  too  early  oc- 
cupied with  this  subject. 

Among  the  discussions,  which  may  arise  from 
this  aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  from  the  documents 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  it  will  not 
escape  their  observation,  that  not  only  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  revenue,  but  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  Pennsylvania,  have,  from  their  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  sustained 
material  injuries  to  their  property.  The  ob- 
ligation and  policy  of  indemnifying  them  are 
strong  and  obvious.  It  may  also  merit  attention, 
whether  policy  will  not  enlarge  this  provision  to 
the  retribution  of  other  citizens,  who,  though 
not  under  the  ties  of  oflSce,  may  have  suffered 
damage  by  their  generous  exertions  for  upholding 
the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  amount, 
even  if  all  the  injured  were  included,  would 
not  be  great;  and,  on  future  emergencies,  the 
government  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  example,  that  he  who  incurs  a  loss 
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in   its    defence    shall    find    a    recompense    in    its 
liberality,* 

While  there  is  cause  to  lament,  that  occurrences 
of  this  nature  should  have  disgraced  the  name,  or 
interrupted  the  tranquillity,  of  any   part   of   our 
community,  or  should  have  diverted  to  a  new  ap- 
pJication  any  portion  of  the  public  resources,  there 
are  not  wanting  real  and  substantial  consolations 
for  the  misfortune.     It  has  demonstrated,  that  our 
prosperity  rests  on  solid  foundations;  by  furnishing 
an  additional  proof,  that  my  fellow-citizens  under- 
stand the  true  principles  of  government  and  hb- 
erty;  that  they  feel  their  inseparable  union;  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  devices,  which  have  been 
used  to  sway  them  from  their  interest  and  duty, 
they  are  now  as  ready  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  laws  against  licentious  invasions,  as  they  were 


^  It  is  inrtroctive  to  contrast  Waflhington's  plain  recital  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  with  Jef- 
ferson's  distorted   account  of  the   same  events: 

"  The  servile  copyist  of  Mr.  Pitt,  thought  he  too  must  have 
hia  alarms,  his  insurrections  and  plots  against  the  Constitu* 
tion.  Hence  the  incredible  fact  that  the  freedom  of  assof^iatiODt 
of  conversation  and  of  the  press,  should  in  the  5th  year  of  oar 
government  have  been  attacked  under  the  form  of  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  democratic  societies^  a  measure  which  even  England^ 
as  boldly  as  she  ia  advancing  to  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  has  not  yet  been  bold  enough  to  attempt. 
Hence  too  the  example  of  employing  military  force  for  civil 
purposes,  when  it  has  been  impossible  to  produce  a  single  fact 
of  insurrection,  unkss  that  term  be  entirely  confounded  with 
occasional  riots,  and  when  the  ordinary  process  of  law  had 
been  resisted  indeed  in  a  few  special  cases,  but  by  no  means 
generally,  nor  had  its  effect  been  duty  tried.  But  it  aroused 
the  favorite  purposes  of  strengthening  government  and  in- 
creasing the  public  debt;  and  therefore  an  insurrection  was 
announced    and   proclaimed    and   armed   against    and    marched 
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to  defend  their  rights  against  usurpation.  It  has 
been  a  spectacle,  displaying  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage the  value  of  republican  government,  to  behold 
the  most  and  least  wealthy  of  our  citizens  standing 
in  the  same  ranks  as  private  soldiers;  preeminently 
distinguished  by  being  the  army  of  the  constitu- 
tion; undeterred  by  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles 
over  rugged  mountains,  by  the  approach  of  an 
inclement  season,  or  by  any  other  discouragemenL 
A^or  ought  I  to  omit  to  acknowledge  the  efficacious 
and  patriotic  eo-operation,  which  I  have  experi- 
enced from  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  States  to 
which  my  requisitions  have  been  addressed. 

To  every  description,  indeed,  of  citizens,  let 
praise  be  given;  but  let  them  persevere  in  their 
affectionate  vigilance  over  that  precious  depository 
of  American   happiness,   the  constitution   of   the 

again^r  l^^t  could  never  be  found.  And  all  this  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  name  which  has  done  too  much  good  not  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  harm  aJ&Q»  And  what  ia  equally  astonishing  is  that 
by  the  pomp  of  reports,  proclamations,  armies,  Ac,  the  mind 
of  the  leg^islature  itsdf  was  ao  fascinated  as  never  to  have  asked 
where,  when  and  by  whom  has  this  insurrection  been  pro- 
duced? The  ori^nal  of  this  scene  in  another  country  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  indignation  of  those  whom  it  could  not 
impose  oni  the  mimicry  of  it  here  is  too  humiliating  to  eaccito 
any  feeling  but  shame.  Our  comfort  ia  that  the  public  senao 
is  coming  right  on  the  general  principles  of  repubtiranism,  and 
that  its  BUCce&B  in  Prance  puts  it  out  of  danger  here,'* — Jeffer- 
son  to  Monroe,   26   May,   179S. 

*'  The  insurgents  are  alarmed,  but  not  yet  brought  to  their 
proper  senses.  Every  means  is  devised  by  them  and  their 
friends  and  associates  elsewhere  to  induce  a  belief,  that  there  ia 
no  necessity  for  troops  crossing  the  mountains;  although  we 
have  information,  at  the  same  time,  that  part  of  the  people 
there  are  obliged  to  embody  themselves  to  repel  the  insults  of 
another  part." — Washington  to  Randolpkf  9  October,  1794, 
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United  States*  Let  them  cherish  it,  too,  for  the 
sake  of  those,  who^  from  every  clime,  are  daily  seek- 
ing a  dwelling  in  our  land.  And  when.  In  the  calm 
moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  retraced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let  them 
determine,  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by 
combinations  of  men,  who,  careless  of  conse- 
quenceSj  and  disregarding  the  unerring  truth,  that 
those  who  rouse,  cannot  always  appease,  a  civil  con- 
vulsion, have  disseminated,  from  an  ignorance  or 
perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  oc* 
cusations  of  the  whole  government. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  the  engagement,  which  I 
took,  when  I  entered  into  office,  "  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  on  you,  Gtentle- 
men,  and  the  people  by  whom  you  are  deputed,  I 
rely  for  support** 


*    *   ♦ 


TO  EDMUND  PENDLETON 

Phiiju)Elfelw,  22  Janu&ty,  179S* 

Deab  Sib, 

♦    *    *    I  hope  and  believe,  that  the  spirit  of 

"  WashiTigtoii*a  policy  in  dealing  with  the  insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania  was  warmly  commended  by  the  Senate  and  iht 
House  in  their  replies  to  this  messa^  See  Richardson,  Afc^ 
eagcs  and  Paptrn  of  ths  pTemdenta,  i.,  168-171. 

"  Aa  I  expected,  and  as  you  were  informed  the  result  ^wottld 
probably  be,  so  it  has  happened;  that  the  Weatem  InBurrection 
has  tertninated  hi£;hly  honorable  for  this  country^  which  by  the 
energy  of  its  Laws,  and  the  good  disposition  of  its  citizens,  have 
brought  the  rioters  to  a  perfect  sense  of  their  misconduct,  with- 
out shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  In  the  eyes  of  foreigners  among 
ua^  this  affair  stands  in  a  high  point  of  view," — Washington, 
to  Jay,  18  December,  1794, 
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anarchy  in  the  western  counties  of  this  State^  (to 
quell  which  the  force  of  the  Union  was  called  for,) 
is  entirely  subdued;  and  although*  to  effect  it,  the 
eommunity  has  been  saddled  with  a  considerable 
expenscj  yet  I  trust  no  money  would  have  been 
more  advantageously  expended,  both  as  it  respects 
the  internal  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
the  impression  it  will  make  on  others*  The  spirit 
with  which  the  militia  turned  out  in  support  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  our  country,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  does  them  immortal  honor,  is  the 
most  conclusive  refutation,  that  could  have  been 
given  to  the  assertions  of  Lord  Sheffield,  that, 
without  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  we  should 
be  unable  to  govern  ourselves,  and  would  soon  be 
involved  in  confusion.  They  will  see,  that  repub- 
licanism is  not  the  phantom  of  a  deluded  imagina- 
tion- On  the  contrary,  that,  under  no  form  of 
government^  will  laws  be  better  supported,  liberty 
and  property  better  secured,  or  happiness  be  more 
effectually  dispensed  to  mankiad. 


5,  The  Settlement  of  the  West 


TO  THE  PBEsroENT  OF  CONG^SSS 

Head  Quarters,  NewburOj 
17  June,  1783. 

Sie: 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  your  Ex- 
cellency for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  Pe- 
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tition  from  a  large  number  of  Officers  of  the  Army 
ill  behalf  of  themselves^  and  such  other  Officers  and 
Soldiers  of  the  ContineDtal  Army  as  are  entitkd 
to  rewards  in  lands,  and  may  dK>ose  to  avail  Hion- 
fehres  of  any  Fririledges  and  Grants  whic^  shall 
be  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  present  solicita* 
tion — I  enclose  also  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  from 
Brigr.  General  Putnam  in  which  the  sentiments 
and  expectations  of  the  Petitioners  are  more  fully 
explained ;  and  in  which  the  ideas  of  occupying  the 
Posts  in  the  Western  Country  will  be  found  to 
correspond  very  nearly  with  those  I  have  some 
time  since  communicated  to  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  treating  of  the  subject  of  a  Peace  ^Elstaln 
lishment, — I  will  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  more 
observations  on  the  general  benefits  of  the  Looi- 
tion  and  Settlement  now  proposed;  and  then  sub- 
mit the  justice  &  policy  of  the  measure  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress. 

Altho'  I  pretend  not  myself  to  determine  how 
far  the  district  of  unsettled  Country  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Petition  is  free  from  the  claim  of 
every  State,  or  how  far  this  disposal  of  it  may 
interfere  with  the  views  of  Congress,  yet  it  appears 
to  me  this  is  the  Tract  which  from  its  local  position 
and  peculiar  advantages  ought  to  be  first  settled 
in  preference  to  any  other  whatever,  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  so  advan* 
tageously  settled  by  any  other  class  of  men  as  by 
the  disbanded  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Armv 
— ^to  whom  the  faith  of  Grovernment  hath  long 
since  been  pledged,  that  lands  should  be  granted 
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at  the  expiration  of  the  War,  in  certain  propor- 
tions agreeably  to  their  respective  grades. 

I  am  induced  to  give  my  sentiments  thus  freely 
on  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  this  plan 
of  Colonization — because  it  would  connect  our 
Governments  with  the  frontiers,  extend  our  settle- 
ments progressively — and  plant  a  brave,  a  hardy, 
&  respectable  Race  of  People  as  our  advanced 
[guard?,]  who  would  be  always  ready  &  willing  {in 
ease  of  hostility)  to  combat  the  Savages,  and  check 
their  incursions — ^A  Settlement  formed  of  such 
Men  would  give  security  to  our  frontiers — the 
very  name  of  it  would  awe  the  Indians — and  more 
than  probably  prevent  the  murder  of  many  inno- 
cent Families,  which  frequently  in  the  usual  mode 
of  extending  our  Settlements  &  Encroachments  on 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Natives,  fall  the  hap- 
less Victims  to  savage  barbarity — Besides  the 
emoluments  which  might  be  derived  from  the  Pel- 
try Trade  at  our  Factories,  if  such  should  be 
established;  the  appearance  of  so  formidable  a 
Settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  their  towns  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  barrier  it  would  form  against  our 
other  Neighbors)  would  be  the  most  likely  means 
to  enable  us  to  purchase  upon  equitable  terms  of 
the  Aborigines  their  right  of  preoccupancy;  and  to 
induce  them  to  relinquish  our  Territories^  and  to 
remove  into  the  illimitable  regions  of  the  ^Vest. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  public  utility  of 
such  a  Location^  as  well  as  of  the  private  felicity  it 
would  afford  to  the  Individuals  concerned  in  it — 
I  will  venture  to  say — it  is  the  most  rational  & 
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practicable  Scheme  which  can  be  adopted  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Officers  k  Soldiers  of  oxa 
Army,  and  promises  them  more  happiness  than 
they  can  expect  in  any  other  way. 

The  Settlers  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  inured  to 
hardship  &  taught  by  experience  to  accommodate 
themselves  in  every  situation — going  in  a  consider- 
able body,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment, would  enjoy  in  the  first  instance  advantages 
in  procuring  subsistence  and  all  the  necessaries  for 
a  comfortable  beginning,  superior  to  any  common 
class  of  Emigrants  &  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
have  heretofore  extended  themselves  beyond  the 
Apalachian  Mountains.  They  may  expect  after 
a  little  perseverance,  Competence  4  Independence 
for  themselves,  a  pleasant  retreat  in  old  age — and 
the  fairest  prospects  for  their  children.     I  have  Sac 


TO  JAMES  nUAN^f   IN    C0K6EESS 


fioCKY  RlhL,  7  September,  17S3. 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  papers,  which  you 
put  into  my  hands,  relative  to  Indian  aflfairs.  My 
Sentiments,  with  respect  to  the  proper  line  of  con- 
duet  to  be  observed  towards  these  people,  coiacide 
precisely  with  those  delivered  by  Genl.  Schuyler, 
so  far  as  he  has  gone,  in  his  Letter  of  the  29th 
July  to  Congress  (which,  with  the  other  Papers,  is 
herewith  returned),  and  for  the  reasons  he  has 
there  assigned;  a  repetition  of  them  therefore  by 
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me  would  be  unnecessary.     But,  independent  of 

the  arguments  made  use  of  by  him,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  have  no  small  weight  in  my 
mind. 

To  suflFer  a  wide-extended  Country  to  be  over* 
run  with  Land  Jobbers,  speculators,  and  monopo- 
hzers,  or  even  with  scattered  settlers,  is  in  my 
opinion  inconsistent  with  that  wisdom  and  policy, 
which  our  true  interest  dictates,  or  that  an  enlight- 
ened people  ought  to  adopt ;  and,  besides,  is 
pregnant  of  disputes  both  with  the  Savages  and 
among  ourselves,  the  evils  of  which  are  easier  to 
be  conceived  than  described.  And  for  what,  but 
to  aggrandize  a  few  avaricious  men,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  many  and  the  embarrassment  of  Govern- 
ment? For  the  People  engaged  in  these  pursuits, 
without  contributing  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
support  of  Government,  or  considering  themselves 
as  amenable  to  its  Laws,  will  involve  it,  by  their 
unrestrained  conduct,  in  inextricable  perplexi- 
ties, and  more  than  probably  in  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed. 

My  ideas,  therefore,  of  the  line  of  conduct  proper 
to  be  observed,  not  only  towards  the  Indians,  but 
for  the  government  of  the  Citizens  of  America,  in 
their  Settlement  of  the  Western  Country,  (which  is 
intimately  connected  therewith,)  are  simply  these. 

First,  and  as  a  preliminary,  that  all  prisoners,  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  among  the  Indians,  shall  be 
delivered  up* 

That  the  Indians  should  be  informed,  that  after 
a  Contest  of  eight  years  for  the  Sovereignty  of  this 
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Country,  Great  Britain  has  ceded  aU  the  lands  to 
the  United  States  within  the  limits  described  by 
the — articles  of  the  pro\isional  treaty* 

That  as  they  (the  Indians),  maugre  all  the  ad- 
vice and  admonition  which  could  be  given  them  at 
the  commencement  and  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  hos- 
tility, but  were  determined  to  join  their  arms  to 
those  of  G,  Britain  and  to  share  their  fortunes,  so 
consequently,   with    a   less   generous    people    than 
Americans,  they  would  be  made  to  share  the  same 
fate,  and  be  compelled  to  retire  along  with  them 
beyond  the  Lakes.     But,  as  we  prefer  Peace  to  a 
state  of  Warfare;  as  we  consider  them  as  a  deluded 
People;  as  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  ai^ 
convinced,  from  experience,  of  their  error  in  tak- 
ing up  the  Hatchet  against  us,  and  that  their  true 
Interest  and  safety  must  now  depend  upon  our 
friendship;  as  the  Country  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain us  all;  and  as  we  are  disposed  to  be  kind  to 
them  and  to  partake  of  their  Trade*  we  will,  from 
these  considerations  and  from  motives  of  compas- 
sion, draw  a  veil  over  what  is  past,  and  establish 
a  boundary   line   between  them  and  us,   beyond 
which  we  will  endeavor  to  restrain  our  People  from 
Hunting    or    Settling,    and    within    which    they 
shall  not  come  but  for  the  purposes  of  Trading, 
Treating,    or    other   business    unexceptionable    in 


its  nature* 


In  establishing  this  line,  in  the  first  instance,  care 
-should  be  taken  neither  to  yield  nor  to  grasp  at 
too  much;  but  to  endeavor  to  impress  the  Indians 
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with  an  idea  of  the  generosity  of  our  disposition  to 
accommodate  them,  and  with  the  necessity  we  are 
under,  of  providing  for  our  warriors,  our  Young 
People  who  arc  growing  up,  and  strangers  who  are 
coming  from  other  Countries  to  live  among  us,  and 
if  they  should  make  a  point  of  it*  or  appear  dis- 
satisfied with  the  line  we  may  find  it  necessary  to 
establish,  compensation  should  be  made  for  their 
claims  within  it* 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  express  more  explicitly, 
because  the  tendency  of  my  obsen^ns.  evinces  it  is 
my  opinion,  that,  if  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  should  insist  upon  expelling  the  Six 
Nations  from  aU  the  Country  they  Inhabited  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  within  their  Territory,  (as  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  seems  to  he  apprehensive  of,)  it  will 
end  in  another  Indian  war.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  from  my  inquiries,  and  the  information 
I  have  received,  that  they  will  not  suffer  their 
Country  (if  it  were  our  policy  to  take  it  before 
we  could  settle  it)  to  be  wrested  from  them  with- 
out another  struggle.  That  they  would  com- 
promise for  a  part  of  it,  I  have  very  little  doubt; 
and  that  it  would  be  the  cheapest  way  of  coming 
at  it,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all.  The  same  observa- 
tions, I  am  persuaded,  will  hold  good  with  respect 
to  Virginia,  or  any  other  State,  which  has  powerful 
tribes  of  Indians  on  their  Frontiers;  and  the  reason 
of  my  mentioning  New  York  is  because  General 
Schuyler  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  temper 
of  its  Legislature,  and  because  I  have  been  more 
in  the  way  of  learning  the  sentimts.  of  the  Six 
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Nations  than  of  any 
this  Subject, 

The  limits  being  sufficiently  extensive,  in  the  new 
ctry.,  to  comply  with  all  the  engagements  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  admit  such  emigrations  as  may  be 
supposed  to  happen  within  a  given  time,  not  only 
from  the  several  States  of  the  Union  but  from 
Foreign  Countries,  and,  moreover,  of  sudi 
magnitude  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  proper  gov- 
ernment; a  Proclamation,  in  my  opinion,  should 
issue^  making  it  Felony  {if  there  is  power  for  the 
purpose,  if  not,  imposing  some  very  heavy  re- 
straint) for  any  person  to  Survey  or  Settle  beyond 
the  Line;  and  the  Officers  commanding  the  Fron- 
tier Garrisons  should  have  pointed  and  peremptory 
orders  to  see  that  the  Proclamation  is  caxried  into 
eflfect. 

Measures  of  this  sort  would  not  only  obtain 
Peace  from  the  Indians,  but  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  means  of  preserving  it.  It  would  dispose  of 
the  Land  to  the  best  advantage,  People  the  Coun- 
try progressively,  and  check  land  jobbing  and 
monopolizing,  which  are  now  going  forward  with 
great  avidity,  while  the  door  would  be  open  and 
tenns  known  for  every  one  to  obtain  what  is  reason- 
able and  proper  for  himself,  upon  legal  and  com^ 
stitutional  ground.  ^^ 

Every  advantage,  that  could  be  expected  or  even 
wished  for,  would  result  from  such  a  mode  of 
procedure.  Our  settlements  would  be  compact. 
government  well  established,  and  our  barrier 
formidable,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  against  our 
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neighs.;  and  the  Indians,  as  has  been  observed  in 
Genl,  Schuyler's  letter,  will  ever  retreat  as  our  set- 
tlements advance  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  as 
ready  to  sell,  as  we  are  to  buy.  That  it  is  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  least  distressing  way  of 
dealing  Tvdth  them,  none,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  an  Indian  warfare,  and  has  ever  been 
at  the  trouble  of  estimating  the  expense  of  one,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  cost  of  purchasing  their 
Lands,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge. 

Unless  some  such  measures,  as  I  have  here  taken 
the  liberty  of  suggesting,  are  speedily  adopted,  one 
of  two  capital  evils,  in  my  opinioUt  will  inevitably 
result,  and  is  near  at  hand;  either  that  the  settling, 
or  rather  overspreading,  of  the  western  Country 
will  take  place  by  a  parcel  of  Banditti^  who  will  bid 
defiance  to  all  authority,  while  they  are  skimming 
and  disposing  of  the  Cream  of  the  Coimtry  at  the 
expense  of  many  suffering  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  have  fought  and  bled  to  obtain  it,  and  are  now 
waiting  the  decision  of  Congress  to  point  them 
to  the  promised  reward  of  their  past  dangers  and 
toils;  or  a  renewal  of  Hostilities  with  the  Indians, 
brought  about  more  than  probably  by  this  very 
means. 

How  far  agents  for  Indian  affrs.  are  indispen- 
sably necessary,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide; 
but,  if  any  should  be  appointed,  their  powers  should 
be  circumscribed,  accurately  defined,  and  them- 
selves rigidly  punished  for  every  infraction  of  them* 
A  recurrence  to  the  conduct  of  these  people,  under 
the  British  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  will 
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manifest  the  propriety  of  this  caution,  as  it  will 
be  there  found  that  self-interest  was  the  principle 
by  which  their  agents  was  actuated ;  and  to  promote 
this  by  accumulating  Lands  and  passing  largr 
quantities  of  goods  thro*  their  hands,  the  Indians 
were  made  to  speak  any  language  they  plea^d 
by  their  representation,  and  were  pacific  or  hostile 
as  their  purposes  were  most  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  the  one  or  the  other.  No  purchase  under  any 
pretence  whatever  should  be  made  by  any  other 
authority  tlian  that  of  the  sovereign  power,  or  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  such  Lands  mat 
happen  to  be^  nor  should  the  agents  be  permitted 
directly  or  indirectly  to  trade,  but  to  have  a  fixed 
and  ample  Salary  allowed  them,  as  a  full  compeih 
sation  for  their  trouble. 

Whether  in  practice  the  measure  may  answer 
well  as  it  appears  in  theory  to  me,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say;  but  I  think,  if  the  Indian  Trade  was 
carried  on,  on  government  acct  and  -with  no 
greater  advance  than  what  would  be  necessary  to 
defray  the  expense  and  risk,  and  bring  in  a  small 
profit,  that  it  would  supply  the  Indians  upon  much 
easier  terms  than  they  usually  are,  engross  their 
Trade,  and  fix  them  strongly  in  our  Interest,  and 
would  be  a  much  better  mode  of  treating  them, 
than  that  of  giving  presents,  where  a  few  only  arc 
benefited  by  them.  I  confess  there  is  dLfficult)* 
in  getting  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  in  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  there  can  be  a  perfect  reliance,  with* 
out  which  the  scheme  is  liable  to  such  abuse  as  to 
defeat  the  salutary  ends,  which  are  proposed  f 
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it.  At  any  rate,  no  person  should  be  suffered  to 
Trade  with  the  Indians  without  first  obtaining  a 
license,  and  giving  security  to  conform  to  such 
Rules  and  Regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed,  as 
was  the  case  before  the  war. 

In  giving  my  sentiments  in  the  month  of  May 
last  (at  the  request  of  a  Committee  of  Congress) 
on  a  Peace  Establishmt,,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting the  propriety,  which  in  my  opinion  there 
appeared,  of  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
French  and  other  settlers  at  Detroit  and  other 
parts  within  the  limits  of  the  western  Country^ 
The  perusal  of  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Obser- 
vations on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States 
with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,"  impresses  the 
necessity  of  it  more  forcibly  than  ever  on  my  mind* 
The  author  of  that  Piece  strongly  recommends  a 
liberal  change  in  the  government  of  Canada;  and, 
tho*  he  is  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
tlie  good  policy  of  the  measure.  It  behoves  us, 
therefore^  to  counteract  them  by  anticipation. 
These  People  have  a  disposition  towards  us  sus- 
ceptible of  favorable  impressions;  but,  as  no  arts 
will  be  left  unattempted  by  the  B,  to  withdraw 
them  from  our  Interest,  the  prest,  moment  should 
be  employed  by  us  to  fix  them  in  it*  or  we  may  lose 
them  for  ever,  and  with  them  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages consequent  of  the  choice  they  may 
make.  From  the  best  information  and  maps  of 
that  Country  it  would  appear,  that  the  territory 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River*  wch. 
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empties  into  the  Ohio,  to  its  confluence  ivith  tbe 
Mad  River,  thence  by  a  Line  to  the  IMiami  fort 
and  Village  on  the  other  Miami  River,  wch*  empties 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  Thence  by  a  Line  to  include 
the  Settlement  of  Detroit,  would,  with  Lake  Erie 
to  the  noward,  Pensa.  to  the  Eastwd,,  and  the  Ohio 
to  the  soward,  form  a  govemmt,  sufficiently  eac- 
tensive  to  fulfil  all  the  public  engagements,  and  to 
receive  moreover  a  large  population  by  Enaigrants; 
and  to  confine  the  Settlement  of  the  ne^v  State 
within  these  bounds  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  in- 
finitely better,  even  supposing  no  disputes  were  to 
Iiappen  with  the  Indians,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  these  other  evils  which  have 
been  enumerated,  than  to  suffer  the  same  number 
of  People  to  roam  over  a  Country  of  at  least  500,- 
000  Square  miles,  contributing  nothing  to  the  sup* 
port,  but  much  perhaps  to  the  embarrassment,  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the 
Settlement  of  Detroit  within  the  Jurisdn*  of  the 
new  Governmt-,  a  more  compact  and  better  shaped 
district  for  a  State  would  be,  for  the  line  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Miami  Fort  and  Village  along  the 
River  of  that  name  to  Lake  Erie;  leaving  in  that 
case  the  settlement  of  Detroit,  and  all  the  Tenitoiy 
no.  of  the  Rivers  Miami  and  St.  Joseph's  between 
the  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
to  form  hereafter  another  State  equally  large, 
pact*  and  water-bounded.* 

^  Tlie  boun^ries  here  sugr^Bted  by  Washington  Ton£;hly 
line  the  present  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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At  first  view  it  may  seem  a  little  extraneous, 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
tenns  of  a  Peace  proper  to  be  made  with  the 
Indians,  that  I  should  go  into  the  formation  of 
New  States.  But  the  Settlemt.  of  the  Western 
Country,  and  making  a  Peace  with  the  Indians, 
are  so  analogous,  that  there  can  be  no  definition  of 
tlie  one,  without  involving  considerations  of  the 
other;  for,  I  repeat  it  again,  and  I  am  clear  in  my 
opinion,  that  policy  and  oeconomy  point  very 
strongly  to  the  expediency  of  being  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Indians^  and  the  propriety  of  pur^ 
chasing  their  Lands  in  preference  to  attempting 
to  drive  them  by  force  of  anns  out  of  their  Comi' 
try;  which,  as  we  have  already  experienced,  is  like 
driving  the  wild  Beasts  of  ye  forest,  which  will  re- 
turn as  soon  as  the  pursuit  is  at  an  end,  and  fall 
perhaps  upon  those  that  are  left  there;  when  the 
gradual  extension  of  our  settlements  will  as  cer- 
tainly cause  the  savage,  as  the  wolf,  to  retire;  both 
being  beasts  of  prey,  tho*  they  diff'er  in  shape.  In 
a  word,  there  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  by  an  In- 
dian war,  but  the  soil  they  live  on,  and  this  can  be 
had  by  purchase  at  less  expense,  and  without  that 
bloodshed  and  those  distresses,  which  helpless  wo- 
men and  children  are  made  partakers  of  in  all 
kinds  of  disputes  with  them* 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  these  thoughts,  (which  I 
have  fully  and  freely  communicated,)  worthy  of 
attention,  I  shall  be  happy,  and  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

P.  S.    A  formal  Address  and  Memorial  from 
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the  Oneita  Indians  when  I  was  on  the  Moh&wk 
River,  setting  forth  their  Grievances  and  distresses 
and  praying  rehef,  induced  me  to  order  a  pound 
of  Powder  and  8  pounds  of  Lead  to  be  issued  to 
each  man  from  the  Military  Magazines  in  the  care 
of  Colo*  Willett — ^This  I  presume  was  unknown  to 
Genl»  Schuyler  at  the  time  he  recomniended  the  like 
measure  in  Iiis  Letter  to  Congress, 
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TO  ^^JAMIN  HAEHISON,  GOVEENOR  OF  VTHGIKIA 
Mount  Vqlkon^  10  October^  1784. 

DEAfi  Sm, 

Upon  my  return  from  the  western  country  a  few 
days  agOj  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  favor 
of  the  17th  ultimo.     It  has  always  been  my  inten- 
tion  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  before  the  chance  of 
another  earlp  and  hard  winter  should  make  a  warm 
fireside  too  comfortable  to  be  relinquished.     And  I 
shall  feel  an  additional  pleasure  in  offering  thi« 
tribute  of  friendship  and  respect  to  you,  by  having 
the  company  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette*  when  be 
shall  have  revisited  this  place  from  his  eastern  tou^i| 
now  every  day  to  be  expected,  ^M 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  now,  my  dear  Sir,  to  sug- 
gest a  matter,  which  would  (if  I  am  not  too  short- 
sighted a  politician)  mark  your  administration  as 
an  important  era  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  if  it 
should  be  recommended  by  you  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly.  ^M 

It  has  long  been  my  decided  opinion^  that  th^^ 
shortest,  easiest,  and  least  expensive  commuiiicatioa 
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with  the  invaluable  and  extensive  country  back  of 
us  would  be  by  one  or  both  of  the  rivers  of  this  State, 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains. Nor  am  I  singular  in  this  opinion.  !BvanSf 
in  his  Map  and  Analysis  of  the  Middle  Colonies, 
which,  considering  the  early  period  at  which  they 
were  given  to  the  public,  are  done  with  amazing  ex- 
actness, and  Hutchins  since,  in  his  Topographical 
Description  of  the  western  country^  (a  good  part 
of  which  is  from  actual  surveys,)  are  decidedly  of 
the  same  sentiments;  as  indeed  are  all  others,  who 
have  had  opportunities,  and  have  been  at  the  pains, 
to  investigate  and  consider  the  subject* 

But  that  this  may  not  now  stand  as  mere  matter 
of  opinion  or  assertion^  unsupported  by  facts  (such 
at  least  as  the  best  maps  now  extant,  compared  with 
tbe  oral  testimony,  which  my  opportunities  in  the 
course  of  the  war  have  enabled  me  to  obtain),  I 
shall  give  you  the  different  routs  and  distances  from 
Detroit,  by  which  all  the  trade  of  the  northwestern 
parts  of  the  united  territory  must  pass;  unless  the 
Spaniards,  contrary  to  their  present  policy,  should 
engage  part  of  it,  or  the  British  should  attempt  to 
force  nature,  by  carrying  the  trade  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  by  the  River  Utawas  into  Canada^  which  I 
scarcely  think  they  will  or  could  effect.  Taking 
Detroit  then  (which  is  putting  ourselves  in  as  un- 
favorable a  point  of  view  as  we  can  be  well  placed, 
because  it  is  upon  the  line  of  the  British  territory,) 
as  a  point  by  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  all 
that  part  of  the  trade  must  come,  it  appears  from 
the  statement  enclosed,  that  the  tide  waters  of  this 
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State  are  nearer  to  it  by  one  hundred  and  sixh'* 
eight  miles*  than  that  of  the  River  St.  Lawrrence; 
or  than  that  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  miles, 

Maryland  stands  upon  similar  ground  ^with  Vir- 
ginia.     Pennsylvania^  although  the  Susquehannt 
is  an  unfriendly  water,  much  impeded,  it  is  said, 
with  rocks  and  rapids,  and  nowhere  communi- 
cating with  those,  which  lead  to  her  capital,  has  it 
in  contemplation  to  open  a  communication  between 
Toby's  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Allegany 
Kiver  ninety-five  miles  above  Fort  Pitt,   and  the 
west  branch  of  Susquehanna,  and  to  cut  a  canal 
between  the  waters  of  the  latter  and  the  Schuylkill; 
the  expense  of  which  ia  easier  to  be  conceived,  than 
estimated  or  described  by  me.     A  people,  however, 
who  are  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  commerce,  who 
see  and  who  will  pursue  their  advanta^s,   may 
achieve  almost  any  thing.     In  the  mean  time,  un^ 
der  the  uncertainty  of  these  undertakings,  they  are 
smoothing  the  roads  and  paving  the  ways  for  the 
trade  of  that  western  world-     That  New  York  will 
do  the  same  so  soon  &s  the  British  garrisons  are  re- 
moved, which  are  at  present  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  thdr  way,  no  person,  who  knows  the 
temper^  genius,  and  policy  of  those  people  as  well 
as  I  do,  can  harbor  the  smallest  doubt. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  rival  States,  Let  me 
now  take  a  short  view  of  our  own;  and*  being  aware 
of  the  objections  which  are  in  the  way,  I  will,  in 
order  to  contrast  them,  enumerate  them  with  the 
advantages. 
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The  first  and  principal  one  is,  the  unfortunate 
jealousy,  which  ever  has,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  ever 
will  prevail,  lest  one  part  of  the  State  should  ob- 
tain an  advantage  over  the  other  parts,  (as  if  the 
benefits  of  the  trade  were  not  diffusive  and  bene- 
ficial to  all).  Then  follows  a  train  of  difficulties^ 
namely,  that  our  people  are  already  heavily  taxed ; 
that  we  have  no  money;  that  the  advantages  of  this 
trade  are  remote;  that  the  most  direct  route  for  it 
is  through  other  States,  over  whom  we  have  no  con- 
trol; that  the  routes  over  which  we  have  control  are 
as  distant  as  either  of  those  which  lead  to  Philadel- 
phia, Albany,  or  Montreal;  that  a  sufficient  spirit 
of  commerce  does  not  pervade  the  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth;  and  that  we  are  in  fact  doing  for 
others,  what  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 

Without  going  into  the  investigation  of  a  ques- 
tion, which  has  employed  the  pens  of  able  politic 
cians,  namely,  whether  trade  with  foreigners  is  an 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  a  country,  this  State, 
as  a  part  of  the  confederated  States,  all  of  whom 
have  the  spirit  of  it  very  strongly  working  within 
them,  must  adopt  it,  or  submit  to  the  evils  arising 
therefrom  without  receiving  its  benefits.  Common 
policy,  therefore,  points  clearly  and  strongly  to 
the  propriety  of  our  enjoying  all  the  advantages, 
which  nature  and  our  local  situation  afford  us;  and 
evinces  clearly,  that,  unless  this  spirit  could  be  to- 
tally eradicated  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  this* 
and  every  man  be  made  to  become  either  a  cultiva- 
tor of  the  land  or  a  manufacturer  of  such  articles 
as  are  prompted  by  necessity,  such  stimulus  should 
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be  employed  as  will  jorce  this  spirit,  by  showing  to 
our  countrymen  the  superior  advantages  we  pos- 
sess beyond  others,  and  the  importance  of  being 
upon  a  footing  with  our  neighbors. 

If  this  is  fair  reasoning,  it  ought  to  follow  ss  a 
consequence,  that  we  should  do  our  part  towards 
opening  the  conununication  with  the  fur  and  peltry 
trade  of  the  Lakes,  and  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  which  hes  within,  and  which  will,  so  soon 
as  matters  are  settled  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
terms  on  w^hich  Congress  mean  to  dispose  of  the 
land,  found  to  be  favorable,  are  announced^  be  set- 
tled faster  than  any  other  ever  did*  or  any  one 
would  imagine.  This,  then,  when  considered  in  an 
interested  point  of  view,  is  alone  sufficient  to  excite 
our  endeavors.  But  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  po- 
litical consideration  for  so  doing,  which  is  of  still 
greater  importance. 

I  need  not  remark  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by  other 
powers,  and  formidable  ones  too;  nor  how  neces* 
sary  it  is  to  apply  the  cement  of  interest  to  bind 
all  parts  of  the  Union  together  by  indissoluble 
bonds,  especially  that  part  of  it,  w^hich  lies  immedi- 
ately west  of  us,  with  the  middle  States,  For  what 
ties,  let  me  ask,  should  we  have  upon  those  people? 
How  entirely  unconnected  with  them  shall  we  be, 
and  what  troubles  may  we  not  apprehend,  if  tbe 
Spaniards  on  their  right,  and  Great  Britain  ooH 
their  left,  instead  of  thromng  stumbling-blocks  iit^ 
their  way,  as  they  now^  do,  should  hoM  out  lures  for 
their  trade  and  alliance?    What,  when  they    get 
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strength,  T\-hieh  will  be  sooner  than  most  peoplei 
conceive  (from  the  emigration  of  foreignersj  who 
will  have  no  particular  predilection  towards  us,  as 
well  as  from  the  removal  of  our  own  citizens)  *  will 
be  the  consequence  of  their  having  formed  close 
connexions  with  both  or  either  of  those  powers^  in 
a  commercial  way?  It  needs  not*  in  my  opinion, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell. 

The  western  settlers  ( I  speak  now  from  my  own 
observation)  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot.  The 
touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way*  They 
have  looked  down  the  Mississippi,  until  the  Span- 
iards, very  impoliticly  I  think  for  themselves,  threw 
difficulties  in  their  way;  and  they  looked  that  way 
for  no  other  reason,  than  because  they  could  ghde 
gently  down  the  stream;  without  considering,  per- 
haps, the  difficulties  of  the  voyage  back  again,  and 
the  time  necessary  to  perform  it  in;  and  because 
they  have  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us  but  by 
long  land  transportations  and  unimproved  roads. 
These  causes  have  hitherto  checked  the  industry  of 
the  present  settlers;  for,  except  the  demand  for  pro- 
visions, occasioned  by  the  increase  of  population, 
and  a  little  flour,  which  the  necessities  of  the  Span^ 
iards  compel  them  to  buy,  they  have  no  incitements 
to  labor.  But  smooth  the  road,  and  make  easy  the 
way  for  them,  and  then  see  what  an  influx  of  arti- 
cles will  be  poured  upon  us;  how  amazingly  our 
exports  will  be  increased  by  them,  and  how  amply 
we  shall  be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  ex- 
pense we  may  encounter  to  effect  it 

A  combination  of  circumstance! 
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ent  conjuncture  more  favorable  for  Virginia,  than 
for  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  to  fix  these  mat- 
ters.    The  jealous  and  untoward  disposition  of  the 
Spaniards  on  one  hand,  and  the  private  views  of 
some  individuals,  coinciding  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  court  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  to  retain 
as  long  as  possible  the  posts  of  Detroit,  ^Miagara, 
and  Oswego,  &c.,  (which,  though  done  under  the 
letter  of  the  treaty^  is  certainly  an  infraction  of  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  injurious  to  the  Union,)   may  be 
improved  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  this  State, 
if  she  would  open  the  avenues  to  the  trade  of  that 
country,  and  embrace  the  present  moment  to  estab- 
lish it.     It  only  wants  a  beginning.     The  western 
inhabitants  would  do  their  part  towards  its  execu' 
tion.     Weak  as  they  are,  they  would  meet  us  at 
least  half  way,  rather  than  be  driven  into  the  arms 
of  or  be  made  dependent  upon  foreigners;  which 
would  eventually  either  bring  on  a  separation  of 
them  from  us,  or  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  one  or  the  other  of  those  powers,  most  prob- 
ably with  the  Spaniards. 

The  preliminary  steps  to  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object  would  be  attended  with  very  Kttle  ex- 
pense, and  might  at  the  same  time  that  it  served  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  western  country,  and  to 
convince  the  wavering  inhabitants  of  our  disposi- 
tion to  connect  ourselves  with  them,  and  to  facilitate 
their  commerce  with  us,  be  a  mean  of  removing 
those  jealousies,  which  otherwise  might  take  place 
among  ourselves. 

These,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  appoint  commis^ 
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sioners,  who,  from  their  situation,  integrity,  and 
abilities,  can  be  tinder  no  suspicion  of  prejudice  or 
predilection  to  one  part  more  than  to  another.  Let 
these  commissioners  make  an  actual  survey  of 
James  River  and  Potomac  from  tide-water  to  their 
respective  sources;  note  with  great  accuracy  the 
kind  of  navigation  and  the  obstructions  in  it,  the 
difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  removal  of 
these  obstructions,  the  distances  from  place  to  place 
through  their  whole  extent,  and  the  nearest  and 
best  portages  between  these  waters  and  the  streams 
capable  of  improvement,  which  run  into  the  Ohio; 
traverse  these  in  like  manner  to  their  junction  with 
the  Ohio,  and  with  equal  accuracy.  The  navigation 
of  this  river  (i.  e.,  the  Ohio)  being  well  known, 
they  will  have  less  to  do  in  the  examination  of  it; 
but,  nevertheless,  let  the  courses  and  distances  be 
taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  up  that 
river  {notwithstanding  it  is  in  the  ceded  lands) 
to  the  carrying-place  to  the  Cayahoga;  down  the 
Cayahoga  to  Lake  Erie;  and  thence  to  Detroit. 
liCt  them  do  the  same  with  Big  Beaver  Creek, 
although  part  of  it  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  with  the  Scioto  also.  In  a  word,  let  the  waters 
east  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  which  invite  our  notice 
by  their  proximity,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  land 
transportation  may  be  had  between  them  and  the 
Lakes  on  one  side,  and  the  Rivers  Potomac  and 
James  on  the  other,  be  explored,  accurately  deline- 
ated, and  a  correct  and  connected  map  of  the  whole 
be  presented  to  the  public.  These  things  being 
done,  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  prejudice  does  not  yield 
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to  facts,  jealousy  to  candor,  and,  finally,  if  reHB^n 
and  nature,  thus  aided,  will  not  dictate  Tvhat  ^i 
right  and  proper  to  be  done.  ^M 

In  the  mean  whiJe^  if  it  should  be  thought  that 
the  lapse  of  time,  which  is  necessary  to  effect  this     J 
work,  may  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences,     j 
could  not  there  be  a  sum  of  money  granted  towards 
opening  the  best,  or»  if  it  should  be  deemed  more 
eligible,  two  of  the  nearest  communications    (one 
to  the  northward  and  another  to  the  southward) 
with  the  settlements  to  the  westward;  and  an  act 
be  passed,  if  there  should  not  appear  a  manifest 
disposition  in  the  Assembly  to  make  it  a  public  un- 
dertaking, to  incorporate  and  encourage    private 
adventurers,  if  any  should  associate  and  solicit  the 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  or  James  River;  and,  in  the  former 
cascj  to  request  the  concurrence  of  Maryland  in  the 
measure?     It  will  appear  from  my  statement  of 
the  different  routes  (and,  as  far  as  my  means  of 
information  have  extended,  I  have  done  it  with  the 
utmost  candor) ,  that  all  the  produce  of  the  settle- 
ments about  Fort  Pitt  can  be  brought  to  Alexan- 
dria by  the  Youghiogany  in  three  hundred  and  four 
miles,  whereof  only  thirty-one  is  land  transporta- 
tion; and  by  the  Monongahela  and  Cheat  Rivers 
in  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  twenty  of  w^hich 
only    are    land    carriage.     Whereas    the    common 
Toad   from   Fort   Pitt   to    Philadelphia   is   three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  all  land  transportation; 
or  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles,  if  the  Ohio. 
Toby's  Creek,   Susquehanna^  and  Schuylkill  axe 
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made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  How  much  of  this 
is  by  land,  I  know  not;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country^  it  must  be  very  considerable-  How  much 
the  interest  and  feehngs  of  people  thus  circum- 
stanced would  be  engaged  to  promote  it,  requires 
no  illustration. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  highly  probable, 
tliat,  upon  the  strictest  scrutiny,  if  the  Falls  of  the 
Great  Kanhawa  can  be  made  navigable,  or  a  short 
portage  be  had  there,  it  will  be  found  of  equal  im- 
portance and  convenience  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  both  the  James  and  Potomac.  The  latter,  I 
am  fully  persuaded^  affords  the  nearest  communi- 
cation with  the  Lakes;  but  James  River  may  be 
more  convenient  for  all  the  settlers  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance perhaps  above  and  west  of  it;  for  I  have  no 
expectation,  that  any  part  of  the  trade  above  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  will  go  down  that  river  and  the 
Mississippi,  much  less  that  the  returns  will  ever 
come  up  them,  unless  our  want  of  foresight  and 
good  management  is  the  occasion  of  it.  Or,  upon 
trial,  if  it  should  be  found  that  these  rivers,  from 
the  before-mentioned  Falls,  will  admit  the  descent 
of  sea-vessels,  in  which  case,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  former's  becoming  free,  it  is  probable  that  both 
vessels  and  cargoes  will  be  carried  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  sold;  but  the  returns  for  them  will  never 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  ascend  the  long  and 
rapid  current  of  that  river,  which  with  the  Ohio 
to  the  Falls,  in  their  meanderings,  is  little  if  any 
short  of  two  thousand  miles.     Upon  the  whole,  the 
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object  in  my  estimation  is  of  vast  comixiercial  and 
political  importance.     In  these  lights  I  think  pea-     ! 
terity  will  consider  it,  and  regret,  (if  our  conduct 
should  give  them  cause,)  that  the  present  favorable 
moment  to  secure  so  great  a  ble&sing  for  them  waftj 
jteglected.  ^M 

One  thing  more  remains,  which  I  had  like  to  have 
forgot,  and  that  is,  the  supposed  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  passage  through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
How  an  application  to  its  legislature  would  be 
relished,  in  the  first  instance,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  decide;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  almost  certain*  i 
such  an  application  would  place  that  body  in  a 
very  delicate  situation.  There  is  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  souls 
west  of  Laurel  Hill,  who  are  groaning  under  the 
inconveniences  of  a  long  land  transportation. 
They  are  wishing,  indeed  they  are  looking,  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  inland  navigation; 
and,  if  this  cannot  be  made  easy  for  them  to  Phila- 
delphia (at  any  rate  it  must  be  lengthy),  they  will 
seek  a  mart  elsewhere;  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  that  the  State,  though  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  its  sea-ports,  must  submit  to  the  loss  of 
so  much  of  its  trade,  or  haz;ard  not  only  the  loss 
of  the  trade  but  the  loss  of  the  settlement  also;  for 
an  opposition  on  the  part  of  government  to  the  ex- 
tension of  water  transportation,  so  consonant  with 
the  essential  interests  of  a  large  body  of  people,  or 
any  extraordinary  impositions  upon  the  exports  or 
imports  to  or  from  another  State,  would  ultimately 
bring  on  a  separation  between  its  eastern  and  wi 
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em  settlements;  towards  which  there  is  not  want- 
ing a  disposition  at  this  moment  in  that  part  of  it 
beyond  the  mountains*  I  consider  Rumsey's 
discovery  for  working  boats  against  stream,  by 
mechanical  powers  (principally) ,  as  not  only  a  very 
fortunate  invention  for  these  States  in  general,  but 
as  one  of  those  circumstances,  which  have  combined 
to  render  the  present  epoch  favorable  above  all 
others  for  fixing,  if  we  are  disposed  to  avail  our- 
selves of  them,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of 
the  western  country  in  the  bosom  of  this  State 
irrevocably. 

Long  as  this  letter  is,  I  intended  to  have  written 
a  fuller  and  more  digested  one,  upon  this  important 
subject;  but  have  met  with  so  many  interruptions 
since  my  return  home,  as  almost  to  have  precluded 
my  writing  at  all.  What  I  now  give  is  crude;  but 
if  you  are  in  sentiment  with  me,  I  have  said  enough; 
if  there  is  not  an  accordance  of  opinion,  I  have  said 
too  much;  and  all  I  pray  in  the  latter  case  is,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  my  motives  are 
pure,  however  erroneous  my  judgment  may  be  in 
tliis  matter,  and  that  I  am,  with  the  most  perfect 
esteem  and  friendship. 

Dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.^ 

i  This  letter,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Wash- 
ington's wHtings,  is  remaflcable  for  its  prophetic  insight  into 
the  future  development  of  the  West,  and  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing trade  roiites  over  the  mountains  in  order  to  give  that  section 
eome  reason  for  maintaining  a  political  connection  with  the 
sea-board  States*  The  apecific  canals  which  he  contempUted 
never  developed  as  he  had  hoped,  but  his  idea  of  a  comprehen- 
Bive  system  of  highways  between  the  East  and  the  West  found 
a  more  perfect  rexJization  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  the 
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TO  DAVID  HUMPHSETS 

Mount  Vehnon,  25  July,  17S5- 

My  deab  Humphreys, 

•    *    *    As  the  cx^mplexion  of  European  politi 
seems  now   (by  letters  I  have  recei%'^ed  from  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  Chevalier  de  Cha^tellux, 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  and  others,)    to  have 
a  tendency  to  peace,  I  will  say  nothing  of  -war,  nor 
make   any   animadversions   upon   the   contending 
powers;  otherwise  I  might  possibly  have  said,  that 
the  retreat  from  it  seemed  impossible  after  the  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  the  parties*     My  first  wish  is 
to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished  from  oflf  the 
earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world 
employed  in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments, than  in  preparing  implements  and  exercis- 
ing them  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.     Rather 
than   quarrel   about   territorj%   let   the   poor,    the 
needy,  and  oppressed  of  the  earth,  and  those  who 
want  land,  resort  to  the  fertile  plains  of  our  west- 
em  countr\%  the  second  land  of  promise ,  and  there 
dwell    in    peace,    fulfilling    the    first    and    great 
commandment-   *   *    ♦ 

To  reverberate  European  news  would  be  idle* 
and  we  have  little  of  domestic  kind  worthy  of  at- 
tention. We  have  held  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
but  they  were  so  unseasonably  delayed,  that  these 
people,  by  our  last  accounts  from  the  westward. 


conetruction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  th«  Bftlti-* 

more  and  Ohio  Railway,  both  of  which  followed  routea  that 
Washin^on  hiniBelf  had  indicated  as  the  best  avenues  of  com* 
munication  between  the  two  sections. 
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are  in  a  discontented  mood,  supposed  by  many  to 
be  instigated  thereto  by  our  late  enemies  (now,  to 
be  sure,  faut  friend)  ^  who,  from  any  thing  I  can 
learn,  under  the  indefinite  expression  of  the  treaty, 
hold  and  seem  resolved  to  retain  possession  of  our 
western  posts.  Congress  have^  also,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  deliberation,  passed  an  ordinance  for 
laying  off  the  western  territory  into  States,  and  for 
disposing  of  the  land;  but  in  a  manner  and  on 
terms,  which  few  people  in  the  southern  States  con- 
ceive can  be  accomplished.  Both  sides  are  sure, 
and  the  event  is  appealed  to.  Let  time  decide  it. 
It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that  local  politics  and 
self-interested  views  obtrude  themselves  into  every 
measure  of  pubhc  utihty: — but  to  such  characters 
be  the  consequences. 

My  attention  is  more  immediately  engaged  ui  a 
project,  which  I  think  big  with  great  political,  as 
well  as  commercial  consequences  to  these  States, 
especially  the  middle  ones;  it  is  by  removing  the 
obstructions  and  extending  the  inland  navigation 
of  our  rivers,  to  bring  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  in 
close  connexion  with  those  forming  to  the  west- 
ward, by  a  short  and  easy  transportation.  With- 
out this*  I  can  easily  conceive  they  will  have 
different  views,  separate  interests,  and  other  con- 
nexions, I  may  be  singular  in  my  ideas,  but  they 
are  these;  that,  to  open  a  door  to,  and  make  easy 
the  way  for,  those  settlers  to  the  westward  (which 
ought  to  progress  regularly  and  compactly)  before 
we  make  any  stir  about  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  before  our  settlements  are  far 
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advanced  towards  that  river,  would  be  our  true  lioe 
of  policy.  It  caOj  I  think,  be  demonstrated,  that 
the  produce  of  the  western  territory,  (if  the  navi- 
gations which  are  now  in  hand  succeed,  and  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt,)  as  low  down  the  Oliio  as 
the  Great  Kanhawa,  I  beheve  to  the  Falls,  and 
between  the  parts  above  and  the  Lakes,  may  be 
brought  either  to  the  highest  shipping  port  on  this 
or  James  river,  at  a  less  expense,  with  more  ease, 
(including  the  return,)  and  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
than  it  can  be  carried  to  New  Orleans,  if  the 
Spaniards,  instead  of  restricting,  were  to  throw 
open  their  ports  and  invite  our  trade.  But  if  the 
commerce  of  that  country  should  embrace  this 
channel,  and  connexions  be  formed,  experience  has 
taught  us,  and  there  is  a  very  recent  proof  with 
great  Britain,  how  next  to  impracticable  it  is  to 
divert  it;  and,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  AUan^ 
tic  States,  (especially  as  those  to  the  westward 
will  in  a  great  degree  fill  with  foreigners,)  will  be 
no  more  to  the  present  Union,  except  to  excite 
perhaps  very  justly  our  fears,  than  the  country  of 
California,  which  is  still  more  to  the  westward, 
and  belonging  to  another  power, 

Mrs.  Washington  presents  her  compliments  to 
you,  and  with  every  wish  for  your  happiness, 

I  am,  my  dear  Humphreys,  &c* 


TO  THE   MARQUIS  DE   LAFAYBTTE 

Mount  Vernon,  25  July,  178S. 
My  DEAB  Mahquis, 

*    *    •    As  the  clouds  which  overspread  your 
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hemisphere  are  dispersing,  and  peace  with  all  its 
concomitants  is  dawning  upon  your  Land,  I  will 
banish  the  sound  of  War  from  my  letter: — I  wish 
to  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  world  in  Peace 
and  busily  employed  in  the  more  agreeable  amuse- 
ment of  fulfilling  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment— Increme  and  Multiply:  as  an  encouragement 
to  which  we  have  opened  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  opressed  of  the 
Earth;  any  one  therefore  who  is  heavy  laden  or 
who  wants  land  to  cultivate,  may  repair  thither  & 
abound,  as  in  the  Land  of  promise,  with  milk  and 
honey: — the  ways  are  preparing,  and  the  roads  will 
be  made  easy,  thro'  the  channels  of  Potomac  & 
James  river. 

Speaking  of  these  navigations,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  inform  you  that  the  subscriptions  {especially 
for  the  first)  at  the  surrender  of  the  hooks*  agree- 
ably to  the  act  which  I  enclosed  you  in  my  last^ 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectation: — for  the 
latter,  that  is  James  river,  no  comparison  of  them 
has  yet  been  made- — 

Of  the  £50,000  Sterlg.  required  for  the  Potomac 
navigation,  upwards  of  £40,000,  was  subjoined 
before  the  middle  of  May,  and  encreasing  fast — a 
President  &  four  Directors,  consisting  of  your 
hble.  serv^ant,  Govrs.  Johnson  and  Lee  of  Mar)''- 
land,  and  Colos.  Fitzgerald  and  Gilpin  of  this 
State,  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  undertaking. — 
The  first  dividend  of  the  money  was  paid  in  on  the 
15th  of  this  month;  and  the  work  is  to  be  begun  the 
first  of  next,  in  those  parts  which  require  least  skill. 
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leaving  the  more  difficult  Hill  an  Engineer  of  abili- 
ties and  practical  knowledge  can  be  obtained;  which 
reminds  me  of  the  question  which  I  propounded  to 
you  in  my  last,  on  this  subject,  and  on  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  your  sentiments.  This 
prospect,  if  it  succeeds,  and  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  bring  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  West- 
ern Territory  into  close  connexion,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  extensive  commercial  and  political 
consequences;  the  last  of  which  gave  the  spur  to 
my  exertions,  as  I  could  foresee  many,  and  great 
mischiefs  which  would  naturally  resiJt  from  a  sep- 
aration— and  that  a  separation  would  inevitably 
take  place,  if  the  obstructions  between  the  two 
countries  remained,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  should  be  made  free,  i   *   *    » 


TO  SAMUM.  PUBVIANCE,  ESQ, 

Mount  VaiNON,  10  Bf^rch,  1TS61 
SlE, 

Your  Letter  of  the  6th  instant,  is  this  moment 
put  into  my  hands;  was  it  in  my  power  I  would 


1  **  However  sin^lar  the  opinion  may  be,  I  cannot  divest  m^ 
self  of  it,  that  the  navigation  of  the  MissisBippi,  at  thU  time, 
ought  to  be  no  object  with  us.  On  the  contrary,  until  we  hstv^ 
a  little  time  allowed  to  open  and  make  easy  the  ways  between 
the  Atlantic  States  &nd  the  western  territory,  the  obrtruction 
had  better  remain.  There  l&  nothing  that  binds  one  county  or 
one  State  to  another,  but  interest.  Without  this  cement  the 
western  inhabitants,  who  more  than  probably  will  be  composed 
in  a  great  degree  of  foreigners,  can  have  no  predilection  for 
us,  and  a  commercial  connexion  is  the  only  tie  we  can  hav« 
upon  them.  It  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  ^nd 
of  the  River  Ohio,  as  low  aa  the  Great  Kanhawa  if  not  to  Um 
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^  cheerfully  answer  your  queries  respecting  the  set- 
t  tlements  on  the  Kanhawa;  the  nature  of  the  water 
B    and  quality  of  the  soil. 

I  But  of  the  first,  I  only  know  from  information 

j        that  Colo.  Lewis  is  settled  there,  from  his  own 
^-     mouth  1  learnt  that  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so, 
H    &  to  establish  a  Town  in  the  fork  of  the  two  rivers, 
H    where  he  proposes  to  fix  families  in  the  vicinity  on 
I        his  own  Lands,     Of  the  second,  I  never  could  ob- 
I         tain  any  distinct  account  of  the  navigation.     It  has 
*         been  variously  represented;  favorably  by  some, — 
B    extremely  difficult  by  others,  in  its  passage  thro* 
:         the   Gauley  mountain,    {which   I   presume  is  the 
H    Laurel  hill) — but  the  uncertainty  of  this  matter 
^    will  now  soon  be  at  an  end,  as  there  are  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  this  State  to  explore  the  navi- 
!        gation  of  that  river  and  the  communication  between 
it  and  James  river,  wuth  a  view  to  a  portage.    This, 
'        equally  with  the  extension  of  the  Potomac  naviga- 
tion, was  part  of  my  original  plan,  and  equally 
urged  by  me  to  our  Assembly;  for  my  object  was 
to  connect  the  Western  and  Eastern  or  Atlantic 
States  together  by  strong  commercial  ties. 

FaUa,  oiay  be  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  easier  and  cheaper, 
taking  the  whote  voyage  together,  than  it  can  be  carried  to 
New  Orleans;  but,  once  open  the  door  to  the  latter  before  th« 
obstructiona  are  removed  from  the  former,  let  commercial  con-> 
nexions,  which  lead  to  othera^  be  formed,  and  the  habit  of  that 
trade  well  establiahed^  and  it  will  be  found  no  easy  matter  to 
divert  it;  and  vice  versa.  When  the  eettlements  are  stronger 
atid  more  extended  to  the  westward,  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
si^ippi  will  be  an  object  of  importance^  and  we  shall  then  he 
able,  (reserving  our  claims,)  to  speak  a  more  efficacious  lan- 
I  ^age,  than  policy,  I  think,  dictates  at  present." — Washington 

to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  22  August,  178&. 
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I  am  a  friend,  therefore  on  this  principle  to  every 
channel  that  can  be  opened,  and  wish  tlie  people 
to  have  choice* — The  Kanhawa,  and  James  rivers  if 
the  obstacles  in  the  former  are  not  great*  are  cer- 
tainly the  shortest  and  best  for  the  settlers  thereon, 
for  those  on  the  Ohio  below,  above,  perhaps  as  high 
as  the  little  Kanhawa  and  for  the  Country  immedi- 
ately west  of  it. 

The  Monongahela  and  Yohoghaney  with  the 
Potomac  are  most  convenient  for  all  the  settiers 
from  the  little  Kanhawa,  inclusively,  to  Fort  Pitt 
and  upwards,  &  west  as  far  as  the  Lakes.  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Alleghany  above  Fort  Pitt  some 
distance,  will  accommodate  a  third  District  of 
Country;  and  may  for  ought  I  know  be  equally 
convem'ent  to  the  trade  of  the  Lakes.  All  of  them 
therefore  have  my  best  wishes;  for  as  I  have  ob* 
served  already,  my  object  &  my  aim  are  political. 
If  we  cannot  bind  those  people  to  us  by  interest, 
and  it  is  no  otherwise  to  be  effected  but  by  a  com- 
mercial knot,  we  shall  be  no  more  to  them  after  a 
while,  than  G,  Britain  or  Spain,  and  they  may 
as  closely  linked  with  one  or  other  of  those  powei 
as  we  wish  them  to  be  with  us,  and  in  that  event, 
they  may  be  a  severe  thorn  in  our  side.    *    *    ♦ 


TO    HENBY    LEE^    IN    CONGRESS 


Mount  V^nok,  18  June,  17S6. 

My  dear  Sir, 

*    *    *    The  advantages,  with  which  the  inland 
navigation  of  the  Rivers  Potomac  and  James  are 
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pregnant,  must  strike  every  mind  that  reasons  upon 
the  subject;  but  there  is,  I  perceive,  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  respecting  the  benefits  and  the  conse- 
quenceSj  which  may  flow  from  the  free  and  immedi- 
ate use  of  the  Mississippi,  My  opinion  of  this 
matter  has  been  uniformly  the  same;  and  no  liglit 
in  which  I  have  been  able  to  consider  the  subject  is 
likely  to  change  it*  It  is,  neither  to  rehnquish  nor 
to  push  our  claim  to  this  navigation,  hut  in  the  mean 
while  to  open  all  the  communications,  which  nature 
has  afforded,  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the 
western  territory^  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  them 
to  the  utmost.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  serious  concern  to  the  well-being  of  the  former 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  trade  with 
them;  without  which,  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
which  are  weakening  every  day,  will  soon  be  no 
bond,  and  we  shall  be  no  more  a  few  years  hence  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  than  the  British 
and  Spaniards  are  at  this  day;  not  so  much,  indeed, 
because  commercial  connexions,  it  is  well  known, 
lead  to  others,  and  united  are  difficult  to  be 
broken,  and  these  must  take  place  with  the  Spani- 
ards, if  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  opened. 
Clear  I  am,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  western  settlers,  as  low  down  the  Ohio  as  the 
Big  Kanhawa,  and  back  to  the  Lakes,  to  bring  their 
produce  through  one  of  the  channels  I  have  named; 
but  the  way  must  be  cleared,  and  made  easy  and 
obvious  to  them,  or  else  the  ease  with  which  people 
glide  down  stream  will  give  a  different  bias  to  their 
thinking  and  acting.     Whenever  the  new  States 
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become  so  populous  and  so  extended  to  the  w 
ward*  as  really  to  need  it,  there  will  be  no  power 
which  can  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi.^ 
Why  then  should  we  preniaturely  urge  a  matter,^B 
which  is  displeasing  and  may  produce  disagreeable 
consequences,  if  it  is  our  interest  to  let  it  sleep?     I 
may  require  some  management  to  quiet  the  restless 
and  impetuous  spirits  of  Kentucky,  of  whose  con- 
duct I  am  more  apprehensive  in  this  business*  than 
I  am  of  all  the  opposition  that  will  be  given  by  the 
Spaniards."     Mrs.  Washington  &  George  and  his 
wife  join  me  in  compliments  and  good  wishes  to 
your  lady*     With  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am^ 
dear  Sir,  &c. 


'"With  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  MiBsiseippi,  you 
ready  know  my  sentiments  thereon.  They  have  been  u 
formly  the  same,  and,  as  I  have  observed  to  you  m  a  formef 
letter,  [18  June,  1786]  are  controverted  by  one  considerationf 
only  of  weight,  and  that  is,  the  oi>eration  which  the  conclusion 
of  it  may  have  on  the  minda  of  the  weBtem  settlers,  who  will 
not  consider  the  8ubje<;t  in  &  relative  point  of  view,  or  on  a  com- 
prehensive scale,  and  may  be  inftuenced  by  the  demagogues  of 
the  country  to  acts  of  extravagance  and  dci^peration,  under  a 
popular  declamation,  that  their  interests  are  sacrificed.  •  •  * 
But  in  all  matters  of  great  national  moment,  the  only  true  line 
of  conduct,  in  my  opinion,  is  dispassionately  to  compare  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  measures  proposed,  and 
decide  from  the  balance.  The  lesser  evil,  where  there  is  a 
choice  of  them,  should  always  yield  to  the  greater. '' — Washing- 
ton to  Henry  Lee\  31  October,  1786. 

"  Gradually  recovering  from  the  distresses  in  which  the  war 
left  UB,  patiently  advancing  in  our  task  of  civil  government, 
unentangled  in  the  crooked  policies  of  Eui-ope,  wanting  scarcely 
any  thing  but  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miasiasippi  (which  we 
must  have,  and  as  certainly  shall  have  as  we  remain  a 
nation),  I  have  supposed,  that,  with  the  undeviating  exercise 
of  a  Just,  steady,  and  prudent  national  policy,  we  shall  be  the 
gainers,  whether  the  powers  of  the  old  world  may  be  in  pence 
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TO  HICHARD  HENKY  LEE 

Philadelphia,  19  July,  1787. 

Deab  Sm, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  favor  of  the 
15th  instant,  and  thank  you  for  the  ordinance  which 
was  enclosed  in  it.  My  sentiments,  with  respect  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  have  been  long 
fixed,  and  are  not  dissimilar  to  those,  which  are 
expressed  in  your  letter,  I  have  ever  been  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  true  policy  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
would  be  instead  of  contending  prematurely  for  the 
free  navigation  of  that  river  (which  eventually, 
and  perhaps  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  our  true  interest 
to  obtain  it,  must  happen),  to  open  and  improve 
the  natural  communications  with  the  western 
country,  through  which  the  produce  of  it  might  be 
transported  with  convenience  and  ease  to  our  mark- 
ets. Till  you  get  low  do^vn  the  Ohio,  I  conceive^ 
that  it  would,  (considering  the  length  of  the  voyage 
to  New  Orleans,  the  difficulty  of  the  current,  and 
the  time  necessary  to  perform  it  in»)  be  the  inter- 
est of  the  inhabitants  to  bring  their  produce  to  our 
ports;  and  sure  I  am,  there  is  no  other  tie  by  which 
they  will  long  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  federal 
union.  I  believe,  however,  from  the  temper  in 
which  those  people  appear  to  be,  and  from  the 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  some  of  their 
demagogues,  that  it  has  become  a  moot  point  to 
determine,  (when  every  circumstance  which  attends 
tliis  business  is  brought  into  view,)  what  is  best  to 


or  war,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter  case." — Waahinfftmi 
to  Lafayette,  11  Auj^ist,  1790. 
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be  done.     The  State  of  Virginia  having  taken  Uie 
matter  up   with   so   high   a   hand,   is    not    amoDH 
the  least  embarrassing  or  disagreeable  parts  of 
difficulty.    *    *    * 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c* 


TO   ftlCHAKD    HENDERSON 


Mount  Veenon.  19  June,  178&. 

Your  favor  of  the  5th  instant  was  lodged  at  mf 
house  while  I  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  my  mothen 
I    am    now    taking   the    earhest    opportunity    of 
noticing  its  contents,  and  those  of  its   enclosure. 
Willing  as  I  am  to  give  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  am 

^  Washing^ton's  feeling  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  induce  Spain  Xq  op^a  th@  navigation  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  to  western  settlers  until  they  had  first  established  com- 
mercial connections  with  the  sea-board  States  has  beea 
elngularly  misinterpreted  by  &evi?ral  historians.  Draper  a&y*, 
"  Even  Washington,  so  late  as  1784,  did  not  think  that  the 
ownership  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  republic; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  afraid  that  it  might  tend  to  separate 
the  western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States,"— Htfi«<jn/  of  th4 
American  Civil  War,  i*,  201.  This  statement  is  quoted  ap- 
provingly by  Von  Hoist,  in  hla  Constitutional  and  Political  Hi^ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  i,,  17,  and  is  frequently  encountered 
elEGwhere-  Washington's  language  admits  of  no  such  con- 
struction. The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  he  wrote  La- 
fayette, is  something  that  "  we  must  have  and  as  certainly  shall 
have  as  we  remain  a  nation,*'  hut  to  establish  commercial  coo- 
neetions  between  the  western  settlers  and  Spain  before  such 
connections  had  been  formed  with  the  States  east  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  waSt  iri  his  opinion,  to  endanger  the 
political  ties  which  joined  the  two  sections. 

^  A  gentleman^  who  had  forwarded  certain  queries  to  Genertil 
Washington,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Scotland  by 
LB   proposing  to  emigrate  to  America, — Sparks, 
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able,  to  every  reasonable  inquiry,  {and  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  only  so,  but  may  be  highly  important  and 
interesting,)  I  must  however  rather  deal  in  general 
than  particular  observations;  as  I  tliink  you  will 
be  able,  from  the  length  of  your  residence  in  the 
country,  and  the  extensiveness  of  your  acquaint- 
ance with  its  afFairs,  to  make  the  necessary  applica- 
tions, and  add  the  proper  details.  Nor  ivould  I 
choose  that  my  interference  in  tlie  business  should 
he  transmitted,  lest,  in  a  malicious  world,  it  migliti 
be  represented  that  I  was  officiously  using  the  arts 
of  seduction  to  depopulate  other  countries  for  the 
sake  of  peopling  our  own* 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  point  conceded,  that 
America,  under  an  efficient  government,  will  be 
the  most  favorable  country  of  any  in  the  world  for 
persons  of  industry  and  frugality  possessed  of  a 
moderate  capital  to  inhabit.  It  is  also  believed, 
that  it  will  not  be  less  advantageous  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  because  of  the 
equal  distribution  of  property,  the  great  plenty  of 
unoccupied  lands,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  scheme  of  purchasing 
a  good  tract  of  freehold  estate,  and  bringing  out  a 
number  of  able-bodied  men,  indented  for  a  certain 
time,  appears  to  be  indisputably  a  rational  one. 

All  the  interior  arrangements  of  transferring  the 
property  and  commencing  the  establishment,  you 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  as  I  can  possibly  be. 
It  might  be  considered  as  a  point  of  more  difficulty 
to  decide  upon  the  place,  which  should  be  most 
proper  for»  settlement.    Although  I  believe  that 
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emigrants  from  other  cfjuntries  to  this,  ^-fao  stuU  1^^ 
well-disposed,  and  conduct  themselves  properly^ 
would  be  treated  with  equal  friendship  and  kind- 
ness in  all  parts  of  it;  yet,  in  the  old  settled  States, 
laud  is  so  much  occupied,  and  the  value  so  mudi 
enhanced  by  the  contiguous  cultivation,  that  the 
price  would,  in  general,  be  an  objection.  The  land 
in  [the]  western  country,  or  that  on  the  Ohio,  like 
all  others,  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  savages,  and  the  difficull^i 
of  transportation,  were  the  great  objections,  ^^^^ 
danger  of  the  first  will  soon  cease  by  the  strong  es- 
tablishments now  taking  place;  the  inconveniences 
of  the  second  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  remedied  by 
opening  the  internal  navigation*  No  colony  in 
America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable 
ftuspiceSj  as  that  which  has  just  commenced  at  the 
Muskingum.  Information,  property,  and  strength, 
will  be  its  characteristics,  I  know  many  of  the 
settlers  personally,  and  that  there  never  were  men 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a 
community.  j 

If  I  was  a  young  man,  just  preparing  to  begin 
the  world,  or  if  advanced  in  Ufe,  and  had  a  family 
to  make  a  provision  for,  I  know  of  no  country 
where  I  should  rather  fix  my  habitation  than  in 
some  part  of  that  region,  for  which  the  writer  of 
the  queries  seems  to  have  a  predilection.  He  might 
be  informed  that  his  namesake  and  distant  relation. 
General  St*  Clair,  is  not  only  in  high  repute,  but 
that  he  is  governor  of  all  the  territory  westward  of 
the  Ohio,  and  that  there  is  a  gentleman  (to  wit,  3Ir, 
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Joel  Barlow)  gone  from  New  York  by  the  last 
French  packet,  "who  will  be  in  London  in  the  course 
of  this  3''ear,  and  who  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  a 
very  large  body  of  land  in  that  country.  The 
author  of  the  queries  may  then  be  referred  to  the 
**  Information  for  those  who  wish  to  remove  to 
America"  and  pubHshed  in  Europe  in  the  year 
1784,  by  the  great  philosopher  Dr,  Franklin. 
Short  as  it  is,  it  contains  almost  every  thing,  that 
needs  to  be  known  on  the  subject  of  migrating  to 
this  country.  Vou  may  find  that  excellent  little 
treatise  in  "  Carey's  American  Museum/'  for  Sei>- 
temher,  1787-  It  is  worthy  of  being  republished  in 
Scotland,  and  every  other  part  of  Europe. 

As  to  tbe  European  publications  respecting  the 
United  States,  they  are  commonly  very  defective- 
The  Abbe  Raynal  is  quite  erroneous,  Guthrie, 
though  somewhat  better  informed^  is  not  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  now  an  American 
Geography  preparing  for  the  press  by  a  Mr. 
Morse  of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  which^ 
from  the  pains  the  author  has  taken  in  travelling 
through  the  States^  and  acquiring  information  from 
the  principal  characters  in  each,  will  probably  be 
much  more  exact  and  useful.  Of  books  at  present 
existing,  Mr,  Jefferson's  ''Notes  on  Virginia"  will 
give  the  best  idea  of  this  part  of  the  continent  to  a 
foreigner;  and  the  '^American  Farmer's  Letters/* 
written  by  Mr,  Crevecoeur  (commonly  called  Mr. 
St  John),  the  French  consul  in  New  York,  who 
actually  resided  twenty  years  as  a  farmer  in  that 
State,  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  profitable  and  amu- 
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sive  information,  respecting  the  private  life  of 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  arts,  in  their  countrj\  Per- 
haps the  picture  he  gives,  though  founded  on  fact, 
is  in  some  instances  embellished  with  rather 
flattering  circumstances.     I  am,  &c 


6.     Education 


TO  THE  COMMIBSION££S  OF  THE  FEDERAI.    DISTRICT 


Philadelphia,  28  January,  17»6,       | 

Gentuimen, 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  university  i^j 
the  Federal  City  has  frequently  been  the  subject  ^H 
conversation;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  to 
commence  this  important  institution,  on  how  ex- 
tensive a  scale,  the  means  by  \s'hich  it  is  to  be 
effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progress 
is  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection 
and  sincere  regret  with  me,  that  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are 
doubtless  many,  under  these  circumstances,  who  | 
escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  un- 
favorable to  republican  government,  yet  we  ought 
to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and  sus- 
ceptible minds,  from  being  too  strongly  and  too 
early  prepossessed  in  favor  of  other  political  sys- 
tems, before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  thdr 
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For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see 
a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
helles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent, 
thereby  embracing  all  the  advantages  of  European 
tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  liberal 
knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citi- 
zens for  the  exigencies  of  public  as  well  as  private 
life;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of  great 
niagnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  rising  republic,  contributing 
from  their  intercourse  and  interchange  of  informa- 
tion to  the  removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  per- 
haps  sometimes  arise  from  local  circumstances^ 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  ad- 
yantages,  which  in  other  respects  it  must  have  over 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
preferred,  as  a  proper  site  for  such  an  university. 
And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted  upon  a  scale  as  ew^ 
tensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it 
should  commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a 
reasonable  time,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  I 
will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  Potomac  River  towards  the  endowment  of 
it.   *   *   *i 


TO   THOMAS   JEFFERSON 

Philadelphia,  16  March,  1795-    . 
Deab  Sm, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo;  but  not 
at  so  early  a  period  as  might  have  been  expected 

^  These    shares    of    the    Potomac'    Company    never    became 
productive. 
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from  the  date  of  it-  My  mind  has  always  been 
more  disposed  to  apply  the  shares  in  the  inlaiul 
navigation  of  Potomac  and  James  Rivers,  whidi 
were  left  to  my  disposal  by  the  legislature  of  Vip* 
ginia,  towards  the  endowment  of  an  university  in 
the  United  States,  than  to  any  other  object  it  had 
contemplated.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea^  and  un- 
derstanding that  other  means  are  in  embryo  for 
establisliing  so  useful  a  seminary  in  the  Federal 
City,  I  did,  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  announce 
to  the  commissioners  thereof  my  intention  of  vest- 
ing in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  I  hold  under  that 
act  in  the  navigation  of  Potomac,  as  an  additional 
mean  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  provided  it 
should  be  adopted  upon  a  scale  so  liberal  as  to 
extend  to  and  embraee  a  complete  system  of 
education* 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City 
a  preference  of  all  other  places  for  the  institution, 
for  the  following  reasons,  Ist,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this 
Union,  and  where  the  laws  and  policy  of  it  must 
be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof. 
2d,  because  of  its  centrality.  3d,  because  one  half 
(or  near  it)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of 
the  State  not  inconvenient  thereto,  4sth,  because, 
afl  a  part  of  the  endownient,  it  would  be  useful,  but 
alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end,  5th,  because 
many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result  from 
the  jurisdiction,  which  the  general  government  will 
have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would  posaeas. 
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iViid,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for 
the  oompletion  of  education  and  study  of  the 
sciences,  (not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,)  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  debates  in  Congress,  and  thereby  becoming 
more  hberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  governnient. 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally 
strong  to  the  application  of  the  James  River  shares 
to  the  same  object  at  the  same  place;  but^  consid- 
ering the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I 
havej  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the  executive  of 
Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of 
them  to  a  seminary  within  the  States  to  be  located 
by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree 
anticipated  your  proposition.^  I  w^as  restrained 
from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by 
the  following  considerations,  1st,  I  did  not  know 
to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan  would  be  so 
matured  for  the  estabUshment  of  an  university,  as 
would  enable  any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the 
appUcatiou  of  M.  D'lvernois.  2d^  the  propriety 
of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  might  be 
questioned  for  several  reasons;  among  others,  be- 
cause they  might  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor  all 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And 
again,  having  been  at  variance  with  the  levelling 
party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more 


*  Jefferson  had  written  concerning  several  Geneva  professors 
vha  thought  of  coining  to  AiBericft. 
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than  those,  who,  without  any  junt  cause  that  I  can 
discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  beU  of  aris- 
tocracy- And,  3d>  because  it  might  preclude  some 
of  the  first  professors  in  other  countries  from  a 
participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  hue,  might  be 
obtained* 

Something,  but  of  what  nature  I  ara  unable  to 
inform  you,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Adams  to  M* 
D^Ivemois*  Never  having  viewed  my  intended 
donation  as  more  than  a  part  of  the  means,  that 
were  to  set  this  establishment  afloat,  I  did  not  in- 
cline to  go  too  far  in  the  encouragement  of  profes- 
sors, before  the  plan  should  assume  a  more  formal 
shape,  much  less  to  induce  an  entire  college  to 
migrate.  The  enclosed  is  the  answer  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  commissioners;  from  which,  and 
the  ideas  I  have  here  expressed,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  decide  on  the  best  communication  to  be  made 
jVL  D'lvernois. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me 
the  fulfilment  of  what  is  therein  engaged;  and  if 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  m  considering  the  sub- 
ject, should  view  it  in  the  same  light  I  do,  the 
James  River  shares  will  be  added  thereto;  for  I 
think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  two  imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other 
aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is  more 
likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan 
I  contemplate;  which,  in  a  few  words,  is  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  tliis 
country    abroad    for    the    purpose    of    educatio 
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(where  too  often  principles  and  habits  unfriendly 
to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not 
easily  discarded,)  by  instituting  such  an  one  of 
our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating 
them  in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear 
off  those  prejudices  and  unreasonable  jealousies^ 
which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair 
the  harmony  of  the  Union.  With  very  great  es- 
teem, I  am,  &c, 

P*  S.  Mr*  Adams  laid  before  me  the  communi- 
cations of  M-  D'lvernois;  but  I  said  nothing  to  him 
of  my  intended  donation  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  university  in  the  Federal  District*  My 
wishes  would  be  to  fix  this  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  River;  but  this  would  not  embrace  or 
accord  with  those  other  means,  which  are  proposed 
for  the  estabhshment. 


: 


TO  EOBEBT  BEOOKE^  GOVEENOE  OP  VIEOrNlA 

Fhiiju>elfhia,  16  M^rch,  1795, 

Ever  since  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
were  pleased  to  submit  to  my  disposal  fifty  shares 
in  the  Potomac,  and  one  hundred  in  the  James 
River  Company,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to 
appropriate  them  to  an  object  most  worthy  of  pub- 
lie  regard. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen 
the  youth  of  the  United  States  migrating  to  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches 
of  erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
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sciences.  Although  it  would  be  injustice  to  many 
to  pronounce  the  certainty  of  their  imbibing  mas- 
ims  not  congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  a  serious  danger  is 
encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  po- 
litical systems  those,  who  have  not  weU  learned  the 
value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  uni- 
versal education  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  public  and 
private  life  demand  it,  hut^  if  it  should  ever  be  ap- 
prehended, that  prejudice  would  be  entertained  in 
one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious 
remedy  will  be,  to  assemble  the  youth  of  every  part 
under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  collision  of  sentimentj  give  to  their 
minds  the  direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and 
mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented,  that  a  university  corre- 
sponding with  these  ideas  is  contemplated  to  he 
built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive 
considerable  endowments.  This  position  is  so  eli- 
gible from  its  centrality,  so  convenient  to  Virginia, 
by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and 
in  which  part  of  the  Federal  District  stands,  and 
combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I  have 
determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that 
university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  that  the  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  should  be  reserved  for  a 
similar  object  in  some  .part  of  that  State,  I  intei 
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to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected  at  such 
place  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  a  seminary  of  learning  upon 
an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the 
full  idea  of  an  university,  is  an  institution  to  be 
preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to  be  chosen. 
The  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range 
of  science,  may  pass  mth  advantage  from  the  semi-j 
nary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a  due 
relation  may  be  rendered  co-operative  with  the 
latter* 

I  cannot  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if 
all  the  shares  were  conferred  on  an  university,  it 
would  become  far  more  important,  than  when  they 
are  divided;  and  I  have  been  constrained  from 
concentring  them  in  the  same  place,  merely  by  my 
anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Vir- 
ginia with  a  great  good,  in  which  she  will  abun- 
dantly share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
States* 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay 
this  letter  before  that  honorable  body,  at  their  next 
session,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  James 
River  shares  to  the  place  which  they  may  prefer. 
They  will  at  the  same  time  again  accept  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  opportunity,  with  which 
they  have  favored  me,  of  attempting  to  supply  so 
important  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
an  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  and  a 
preparatory  seminary.  With  great  consideration 
and  respect,  I  am,  Sir,  &c.* 

1  This   letter   wa^   communicated   to    the    General    Assembly, 
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TO  ALEXANDER   HAMDUTOX  ^^^M 

Philadelphia,  1   September*  ITV^^H 

My  Deab  Sib,  ^^^| 

About  the  middle  of  last  week  I  wrote  teySS^ 
and  that  it  might  escape  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive 
(for  some  of  my  letters  have  lately   been   pried 
into) ,  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  it  under  a  cover 
to  Mr,  Jay.  ^M 

Since  then,  revolving  on  the  paper  that  was  i^^ 
closed  therein/  on  the  various  matters  it  contained, 
and  of  the  first  expression  of  the  advice  or  recom* 
mendation  which  was  given  in  it,  I  have  regretted 
that  another  subject  (which  in  my  estimation  is  of 
interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this  coun- 
tiy)  was  not  touched  upon  also; — I  mean  education     i 
generally,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlight- 
ening and  giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our      , 
citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment   of  a      - 
university;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of  erudition 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres;  and  where 
those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course 
might  not  only  be  instnicted  in  the  theorj*   and 
principles,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of 
the    general    government)    where   the    legislature 
would  be  in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  interests 

which  adopted  resolutions  approving  of  Waahin^^n's  design. 
The  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  were  given  to  the 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  which  was  afterward  called  Washingfton 
College,  And  ia  now  Washington  and  Lee  University, 

1  This  lefers  to  one  of  the  drafta  of  the  Farewell  AddreMu 
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and  politics  of  the  nation  of  course  would  be  dis- 
cussed, they  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for 
the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  the  juvenal 
period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and 
habits  established,  that  will  stick  by  one;  the  youth 
or  young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  would  be  assembled  together,  and  would  by 
degrees  discover  that  there  was  not  that  cause  for 
those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  one  part  of 
the  Union  had  imbibed  against  another  part; — of 
course,  sentiments  of  more  liberality  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  country  would  result  from  it.  What 
but  the  mixing  of  people  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  war  rubbed  off  these 
impressions?  A  century,  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course, would  not  have  accomplished  w^hat  the 
seven  years*  association  in  arms  did;  but  that  ceas- 
ing, prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and 
never  will  be  eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other 
means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  characters  in 
early  life, — who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  counsels  of  this  country  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  it* 

To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may 
appeal  to  my  early  communications  to  Congress; 
and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it 
since,  and  how  well  disposed  I  have  been,  and  still 
am,  to  contribute  my  aid  towards  carrying  the 
measure  into  effect,  I  inclose  you  the  extract  of  a 
letter  from  me  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  on  this 
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subject,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legi&W 
ture  of  that  State  in  consequence  thereof* 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation 
(when  the  navigation  is  in  complete  operation, 
which  it  certainly  will  be  in  less  than  two  years), 
will  amount  to  £1200  to  £1500  sterling  a  year*  aod 
become  a  rapidly  increasing  fund.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  federal  city  have  talked  of  doing  some- 
thing handsome  towards  it  likewise;  and  if  Congress 
would  appropriate  some  of  the  western  lands  to  the 
same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  pe^ 
manent  and  increasing  sort,  might  be  so  established 
as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in  Europe  to  con* 
duct  it. 

Let  me  pray  you,  therefore  to  introduce  a 
tion  in  the  address  expressive  of  these  sentimen 
and  recommendatory^  of  tlie  measure,  without  anr 
mention,  however,  of  my  proposed  contribution 
the  plan. 

Such  a  section  would  come  in  very  properly 
after  the  one  which  relates  to  our  religious  oblig*- 
tions,  or  in  a  preceding  part,  as  one  of  the  recom-  i 
mendatory  measures  to  counteract  the  evils  arising  ' 
from  geographical  discriminations*  With  affec-. 
tionate  regard,  I  am  always.^  ^H 

t  **  Amongat  the  motives  to  such  an  m^titution  [as  &  natioftul 
university],  the  asaimilatian  of  the  prmeiples,  opinions,  atA  1 
manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a 
portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  more  homog'eneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  ihttr  i 
particulars,  the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permamol 
union;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  an  institution  should  fat^ 
the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  govemnnent.  In  & 
republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally   important. 
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TO  BOBEHT   M0BRI3 

Mount  Vbenon,  12  April,  1786. 
Dear  Sm, 

I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  letter  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr,  Dalby  of  Alexandria^  who  is  called 
to  Philadelphia  to  attend  what  he  conceives  to  be 
a  vexatious  lawsuit  respecting  a  slave  of  his,  which 
a  society  of  Quakers  in  the  city,  (formed  for  such 
purposes,)  have  attempted  to  liberate.  The  merits 
of  this  case  will  no  doubt  appear  upon  trial-  From 
Mr.  Dalby's  state  of  the  matter,  it  should  seem, 
that  this  society  is  not  only  acting  repugnant  to 
justice,  so  far  as  its  conduct  concerns  strangers, 
but  in  my  opinion  extremely  impoliticly  with  respect 

the  State,  the  city  in  particular,  and  without 


what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature,  than  to  patron- 
Im  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  tliose,  who  are  to  be  the 
future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country?" — Speech  io 
both  Houses  of  Congress^  7   December,   1796. 

*'  The  reason  which  you  assign  for  giving  the  rudiments  of 
education  to  your  aons  at  home  is  a  weighty  and  conclusive  one; 
— but  much  will  depend  upon  the  qualific-ationB  and  fitness 
of  the  preceptor  you  employf  to  render  it  more  or  leas  bene- 
ficial. To  a  certain  point  tuition  under  the  eye  of  Parents  or 
Guardian  of  youth,  is  much  to  be  preferred,  because  the  pre- 
sumption is:  that  the  properties  and  passions  will  be  watched 
with  more  solicitude  and  attention  by  them,  than  by  their  Tu- 
tors:— but  when  the  direction  of  the«e  are  unfolded  and  can  be 
counteracted  by  the  discipline  of  Public  schools  and  the  precepts 
of  the  professors-  Especially  too  when  the  Judgment  is  be- 
ginning to  form;  when  pride  becomes  a  stimxilua;  and  the 
knowledge  of  men,  as  well  as  of  Books  are  to  be  learnt,  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  a  public  Seminary."— W^a^ftm^iow  to 
William  Augtistine   Washingtont  27  February,  1798. 
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being  able,  (but  by  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,) 
to  accomplish  its  own  ends.  He  says  the  conduct 
of  this  society  is  not  sanctioned  by  law.  Had  tk 
case  been  otherwise,  whatever  my  opinion  of  Ihe 
law  might  have  been,  my  respect  for  the  policy  of 
the  State  would  on  this  occasion  have  appeared 
in  my  silence;  because  against  the  penalties  of  pro- 
mulgated laws  one  may  guard,  but  there  is  no 
avoiding  the  snares  of  individuals,  or  of  private  so- 
cieties. And  if  the  practice  of  this  society,  of 
which  Mr.  Dalby  speaks,  is  not  discountenanced, 
none  of  those,  whose  mhfortune  it  is  to  have  sla%-es 
as  attendants,  will  visit  the  city  if  they  can  possiblr 
avoid  it;  because  by  so  doing  they  hazard  their 
property,  or  they  must  be  at  the  expense  (and  this  , 
will  not  always  succeed)  of  providing  servants  dH 
another  description  for  the  trip.  ^* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  ob-  i 
aervations^  that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  I 
people,  w^ho  are  the  subject  of  this  letter,  in  slaveiy. 
I  can  only  say,  that  there  is  not  a  man  li\-ing,  who 
wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it;  but  there  is  only 
one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be 
accompUshed,  and  that  is  by  legislative  authoritj*: 
and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall  never 
be  wanting.  But  when  slaves,  who  are  happy 
and  contented  with  their  present  masters,  are  tam- 
pered with  and  seduced  to  leave  them;  when  masters 
are  taken  unawares  b}''  these  practices;  when  a 
conduct  of  this  sort  begets  discontent  on  one  side 
and  resentment  on  the  other;  and  when  it  hap. 
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to  fall  on  a  man,  whose  purse  will  not  measure  with 
that  of  the  society,  and  he  loses  his  property  for 
want  of  means  to  defend  it;  it  is  oppression  in  such 
a  ease,  and  not  humanity  in  any,  because  it  intro- 
duces more  evils  than  it  can  cure,^ 


*  **  The  benevolence  of  your  hearty  my  dear  Marqulsi  is  ao 
conspicuous  upon  all  occasions^  that  I  never  wonder  at  any 
fresh  proofs  of  it;  but  your  late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the 
colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a  view  of  emancipating  the  &lavee  on 
it,  is  a  generous  and  noble  proof  of  your  humanity.  Would  to 
God  a  like  apirit  would  diffuse  Itself  generally  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country*  But  I  despair  of  seeing  it. 
Some  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Assembly,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  they  could  acarcety  obtain 
a  reading.  To  set  them  afloat  at  once  would,  I  really  believe, 
be  productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  mischief;  but  by  de- 
grees It  certainly  might,  and  assuredly  ought  to  be  effected;  and 
that  too  by  legialative  authority." — W<i9kington  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lttfaifette,  10  May,  1786, 

"  I  never  mean  (unless  some  particular  circumstance  should 
compel  tne  to  it)  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase;  it  being 
among  my  tirst  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted,  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  slow,  sure,  and 
imperceptible  degrees," — Washington  to  John  Francis  Mercer, 
9    September,  1786, 

"  I  must  say  that  I  lament  the  decision  of  your  le^slature 
upon  the  question  of  importing  slavea  after  March,  1793.  I 
was  in  hopes,  that  motives  of  policy  as  well  as  other  good  rea- 
sons, supported  by  the  direful  effects  of  slavery,  which  at  this 
moment  are  presented,  would  have  operated  to  produce  a  total 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves,  whenever  the  question 
came  to  be  agitated  in  any  State,  that  might  be  interested  in 
the  measure," — Washington  to  Charlett  Pinckney,  Governor  of 
Smith  Carolina,  17  March,  1792, 

"  Item — Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife  it  is  my  wiU  and  de- 
sire, that  all  the  slaves  which  I  hold  in  my  (yuyn  right  shall 
receive  their  freedom — To  emancipate  them  during  her  life, 
would  tho  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  such  in- 
superable difficulties,  on  account  of  their  intermixture  by 
marriages  with  the  Dower  negroes  as  to  excite  the  most  painful 
aensations^if  not  disagreeable  consequences  from  the  latter 
while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same  pro- 
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I  will  make  no  apology  for  writing  to  you  OD 
this  subject,  for,  if  Mr.  Dalby  has  not  misoonceived 
the  matter,  an  evil  exists  which  requires  a  remedy; 
if  he  has,  my  intentions  have  been  good,  though  I 

prietor,  it  not  being  in  my  power  under  the   tenure  by  vhid 
th€  dower  Negroes  are  held  to  maoumit  them— And    whercii 
«mong  those  who  will  receive  freedom  acoording  to  this  deriii 
there  may  be  some  who  from  old  age,  or  bodUy  mfirmttiefl  i 
others  who  on  account  of  their  infancy,  that  will   be  i^nablc  to 
support  themselves,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that  all  who  coove 
iiinder   the   first   and   second   description   ahall    be    contfort^ily 
clothed  and  fed  by  my  heirs  while  they  live  and  that  such  of 
the  latter  discription  as  have  no  parents  living,  or  if  living  &re 
una-bte,  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them,   shall    be    bound  by 
the  Court  until   they  shall   arrive  at  the  age  of    twenty  6^ 
yeara,  and  in  cases  where  no  record  can  be  produced  wherebj 
their  ages  can  be  ascertained^  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  opOQ 
it's  own  view  of  the  subject  shall  be  adequate  and  final*— -The 
negroes  thu^  bound  are  (by  their  masters  and  mistresses)  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  be  brought  up  to  sotne  uceful 
occupation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Vlr^ 
ginia,  providing  for  the   support  of  orphans    and   other  poor 
children— and  I  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  sale  or  trans^ 
portation  out  of  the  said  Commonwealth  of  any  Slave  I  mij 
die   possessed  of,   under   any  pretence,   whatsoever — and    I  do 
moreover  moat   positively,  and   most  solemnly  enjoin   it   npoo 
my  Executora  hereafter  named^  or  the  survivors  of  them  to  sec 
that  this  clause  respecting  slaves  and  every  part   thereof  bt 
religiously  fulfilled  at  the  Epoch  at  which  It  is  directed  to  tike 
place  without  evasion  neglect  or  delay  after  the  crops   which 
may  then  be  on  the  ground  are  harvested,  particularly  as  ii 
respects  the  aged  and  infirm,  seeing  that  a  regular  and  per- 
manent fund  be  established  for  their  support  so  long  as  ther* 
are  subjecta  requiring  it,  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  provis- 
ions to  be  made  by  individuals.^ — And  to  my  mulatto  man,  Wil- 
liam   (calling  himself  William  L«e)    I  give  immediate  freedoQ 
or  ii  he  should  prefer  it   (on  account  of  the  accidents  which 
have  befallen  hitn  and  which  have  rendered  him  incapable  of 
walking  or  of  any  active  employment)  to  remain  in  the  situa- 
tion he  now  is,  it  shall  be  optional  in  him  to  do  so — In  either 
case  howevar  1  allow  him  an  annuity  of  thirty  dollars  during 
his  natural  life  which  ahall  be  independent  of  the  TictuaLi 
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may  have  been  too  precipitate  in  this  address.  Mrs. 
Washington  joins  me  in  every  good  and  kind  wish 
for  Mrs.  Morris  and  your  family,  and  I  am,  &e. 


eloatks  he  has  been  accnstomed  to  receive;  if  he  ekuaes  the 
last  alternative,  but  in  fall  with  his  freedom,  if  he  prefers  the 
first,  and  this  I  give  him  as  a  testimony  of  my  sense  of  his 
attachment  to  me  and  for  his  faithful  services  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War."— Prom  The  Will  of  George  WathingUm,  9 
July,  1799. 


\ 
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The  Farewell  Address 

In  deming  plauB  WaBhington  wafi 
more  decided  than  Ching  Hhing  or  Woo 
Kwang;  ID  wiDning  a  country  he  was 
braver  than  Tsau  Tsau  or  Ling  Pi. 
Wielding  dis  four-footed  falchion,  he  ex- 
tended the  froutiers  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Royal  Dignity.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Three  Dynasties  have  reappeared 
in  him.  Can  any  man  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  fail  to  pronounce  Wasb- 
ington  peerless? 

Inscbiption  on  thb  Btonb  placbd 
BY  China  in  the  Washington 
Monument. 
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taken^  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  consider^ 
tions  appertaining  to  the  relation,  which  binds  a 
dutiful  citizen  to  his  country — and  that»  in  with- 
drawing the  tender  of  service  which  silence  in  my 
situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kind- 
ness; but  am  supported  hy  a  full  conviction  that 
the  step  is  compatible  with  both.  ^H 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  i^^ 
the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called 
me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what 
appeared  to  be  your  desire. — I  constantly  hoped. 
that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power. 
consistently  with  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  hberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement,  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn, — The  strength 
of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last 
election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad* 
dress  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on 
the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs 
with  foreign  Nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of 
persons  entitled  to  my  confidence^  impelled  toe 
abandon  the  idea,— 


of     I 


perserve  the  national  dignity*  The  prominent  part  whidi  be 
took  in  the  formation  and  a.doption  of  the  Constitution,  con- 
bined  with  his  previous  services,  made  bim  the  natural  dkok* 
of  the  people  for  the  Presidency,  When  the  matter  Tfii 
broached  to  him,  however^  he  recurred  immediately  ta  t** 
declaration  that  he  had  made  upon  the  resi^ation  of  his  mili- 
tary command^  and  asked  if  he  might  not  be  charged  with  ifi- 
sincerity  if  he  a^in  entered  pnblic  life.  He  was  convinced  by 
the  ai^iunents  of  Hamilton,  Madison^  and  others  that  clrcmh 
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I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit 
of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty,  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever 
partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  wiU 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire- 


etancee  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  had  so  radicalljr 
changed  th^  situation  that  there  wss  no  basis  for  ?uch  a  charge 
He  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and  accepted  the 
Presidency  with  the  idea  of  retiring  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
But  when  that  time  arrived,  much  remained  to  be  done.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  he  had  but  one  more  year  to  serve, 
and  it  seemed  unwise  to  disturb  the  normal  course  of  things. 
But  as  hia  t^rm  dttw  to  a  dose  he  made  up  his  rniud  to  decline 
a  re-election, 

A  conversation  held  with  Jejferson  on  February  29»  1792, 
seems  to  be  the  first  definite  expression  of  his  determination,  but 
soon  after  it  was  communicated  to  Hamilton,  Knox,  Madison, 
and  Randolph.  On  May  5,  1792,  he  asked  Madison  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  best  time  and  manner  for  making  public  hia 
mtentionr  and  this  request  was  repeated  in  a  letter  of  May  20, 
1792  {Writinffg,  idi,,  123),  in  which  he  said:  "Under  these  im- 
pressions then^  permit  me  to  reiterate  the  request  I  made  to 
you  at  our  last  meeting — namely,  to  think  of  the  proper  time^ 
and  the  best  mode  of  announcing  the  intention;  and  that  you 
would  prepare  the  latter. —  *  *  *  1  would  fain  carry  my  re- 
quest to  you  farther  than  is  asked  above,  although  I  am  sensible 
that  your  compliance  with  it  mxist  add  to  your  trouble;  but  as 
the  recess  [of  Congress]  may  afford  you  leizure,  and  1  flatter 
myself  you  have  dispositions  to  oblige  me,  I  wiK,  without 
Apology,  desire  (if  the  measure  in  itself  should  etnke  you  as 
proper,  and  likely  to  produce  public  good,  or  private  honor)  that 
you  would  turn  your  thoughts  to  a  valedictory  address  from  me 
to  the  public,  expressing  in  plain  and  modest  terms,  that  hav- 
ing been  honored  with  the  Presidential  chair,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities  contributed  to  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  government — that  having  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  the  private  walks  of  it,  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  be- 
comes necessary  and   will  be  most  pleasing  to  me; — and  the 
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The  impressions,  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trusty  were  explained  on  the  proper  oc* 
casion* — In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  1  will  ohIt 
say,  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  %'ery  falli- 
ble judgment  was  capable. — Not  unconscious,  in 


spirit  of  the  government  may  rendei*  a  rot&tfon  in  the  electire 
offerers  of  it  more  congenial  with  their  ideas  of  liberty  tod 
safety,  that  I  take  my  leave  of  them  as  «.  public  man;  and  i» 
bidding  them  adi^u  (retaining  no  other  concern  than  sack  af 
will  arifie  from  fervent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  my  Coun- 
try) I  take  the  liberty  at  my  departure  from  civil,  as  I  fortnerly 
did  at  my  military  exit  to  invoke  a  continuation  of  the  blessiiifi 
of  Providence  upon  it,  and  upon  all  those  who  are  the  support- 
ers of  its  interests,  and  the  promoters  of  harmony,  order  and 
good  government.  That  to  impress  these  thinge  it  txiight, 
among  other  things  be  observed,  that  we  are  aM  the  children  ot 
the  Eame  country — a  country  great  and  rich  in  itself — capaUt 
and  promising  to  be^  as  prosperous  and  as  happy  as  ati?  tlM 
annals  of  history  have  ever  brought  to  our  view — That  our  in- 
terest, however  diversified  in  local  and  smaller  matters,  is  the 
same  in  all  the  great  and  essential  concerns  of  the  Nation. — 
That  the  extent  of  our  Country — ^the  diversity  of  our  climate 
and  soil — and  the  various  productions  of  the  States  consequent 
of  both,  are  such  as  to  make  one  part  not  only  convenient,  iml 
perhaps  indispensably  necessary  to  the  other  part; — and  m«y 
render  the  whole  (at  no  dietant  period)  one  of  the  moit  la- 
dependent  in  the  world.^ — That  the  established  government  W 
ing  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  with  the  aeeda  of  ameBdmeBt 
engrafted  in  the  Constitutionp  may  by  wisdom,  good  dispositioaic* 
and  mutual  allowances;  aided  by  experience,  bring  it  as  near 
to  perfection  aa  any  human  institution  ever  approximated;  and 
therefore,  the  only  strife  among  us  ought  to  he,  who  should  be 
foremost  in  facilitating  and  finalEy  accomplishing  such  great 
and  desirable  objects;  by  ^ving  every  possible  support,  sad 
cement  to  the  Union* — That  however  necessary  it  may  b«  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  public  servants,  and  pnblic  measures, 
yet  there  ought  to  be  limits  to  it:  for  suspicions  unfounded,  an4 
jealousies  too  Uvelyj  are  irritating  to  honest  feeling;  and 
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the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications, 
experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing 
weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me 
as  it  will  be  welcome. — Satisfied,  that,  if  any  cir- 


times  are  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  To  enumerfite  the 
various  subjects  which  mtght  be  introduced  into  stich  an  ad- 
dress wouJd  require  thought;  and  to  mention  them  to  you  would 
be  unneceaaary,  as  your  own  judgment  will  comprehend  all  that 
will  be  proper;  whether  to  touch,  Epecifically,  any  of  the  excep- 
tionable parts  of  the  Constitution  may  be  doubted.<*All  I  shall 
add  therefore  at  present^  is,  to  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  con^ 
sider^lst,  the  propriety  of  such  an  address.-~2dr  if  approved, 
the  several  matters  which  ought  to  be  contained  in  it — and  3d, 
the  time  it  should  appear:  that  ia,  whether  at  the  declaration  of 
my  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  public — or  let 
it  be  the  closing  act  of  my  administration — which  will  end  with 
the  next  session  of  Congress  (the  probability  being  that  that 
body  will  continue  sitting  until  March,)  when  the  House  of 
Bepresentativea  will  also  dissolve," 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  Madison  drafted  a  valedic- 
tory address  which  followed  very  closely  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  Washington's  letter.  (For  the  text  of  Madison's 
draft,  see  The  Writhigs  of  Wa^hinffto^i,  Ford'a  edition,  xiii*i 
194.)  In  the  meantime,  however,  those  to  whom  Washington 
made  known  his  intention  of  retiring  strongly  protested  against 
iL  Madison  urged  that  "his  retiring  at  the  present  juncture 
might  have  effects  that  ought  not  to  be  hazarded."  Jefferson. 
wrote,  "  The  confidence  of  the  whole  Union  is  centred  in  you. 
Your  being  at  the  helm  will  be  more  than  an  answer  to  every 
argument^  which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the  people  in 
any  quarter  into  violence  or  secession.  North  and  South  will 
hang  together,  if  they  have  you  to  hang  on.*'  Hamilton  assured 
him  '*  that  your  declining  would  be  to  be  deplored  as  the  great- 
est evil  that  couJd  befall  the  country  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  aa  critically  hazardous  to  your  own  reputation;  that  your 
continuance  will  be  justified  in  the  mind  of  every  friend  to 
his  country   by  the  evident  necessity   for   it."    Influenced 
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cumstances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  ser- 
vices, they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation 
to  believe,  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me 
to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  for* 
bid  it 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  in- 
tended to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life^  my 


these  protests  and  impelled  also  perhaps  by  a  natufal  desire 
to  carry  more  nearly  to  completiaii  the  Work  that  he  had  be- 
gun, Waahingt9n  yielded^  and  accepted  a  re-election,  in  the 
hope  however  that  after  a  year  or  two  he  might  retire. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  Washington  was  again  urg^ 
to  continue  in  office,  but  he  now  refused  with  such  decision 
aa  to  make  it  clear  that  he  could  not  be  moved.  As  the  time 
for  his  retirement  approached,  he  recurred  to  his  project  of 
issiiing  a  valedictory  address.  Madison,  whose  assistance  had 
been  sought  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  document  in  17&2,  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposition  party,  and  the  President  now  turned 
to  Hamilton.  He  desired  if  possible  that  the  new  addrett 
might  contain  a  considerable  quotation  from  the  former  one 
"  My  reasons  for  it  are/'  he  wrote,  "  that  aa  it  is  not  only  & 
fact  that  such  an  address  was  written,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
published,  but  knoivn  also  to  one  or  two  of  thos«  ch&racters 
[Jefferson  and  Madison],  who  are  now  strongest  and  foremost 
in  the  opposition  to  the  goveminent,  and  consequently  to  the 
person  administering  of  it  contrary  to  their  views,  the  pro- 
mulgation thereof,  as  an  evidence  that  it  was  much  against  mj 
inclination  that  I  continued  in  of^c^t  '^H  cause  it  more  readily 
to  be  believed,  that  I  could  have  no  view  in  extending  the  pow*- 
era  of  the  Executive  beyond  the  limita  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution; and  will  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  public  estimation,  the 
pretensions  of  that  party  to  the  patriotic  seal  and  vratchful- 
ness,  on  which  they  endeavor  to  build  their  own  consequence*  ^ 
the  expense  of  others  who  have  differed  from  then)  in  senti- 
ment. And  besides,  it  may  contribute  to  blunt*  If  it  does  not 
turn  aside,  some  of  the  shafts  which,  it  may  be  presumed^  will 
be  aimed  at  my  annunciation  of  this  event;  among  which,  con- 
viction  of  fallen  popularity,  and  despair  of  being  re-elected 
will  be  levelled  at  me  with  dexterity  and  keenness."  iXVashinff- 
ton  to  Hamilton,  15  May,  1796.) 
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feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
I  owe  to  my  beloved  couiitr)% — for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for  the  stedf ast 
confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for 
the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faith- 


The  idea  of  embodying  the  old  address  in  the  new  one  did  not 
appeal  to  Hamilton.  "  There  eeeniB  to  me  to  be  a  certain  awk- 
wardness in  the  thing,"  he  wrote,  "  and  it  seems  to  imply 
that  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  assurance  without  the  evi- 
dence would  be  beiieved*"  Accordingly,  with  Washington's 
draft  before  him,  he  proceeded  to  re-cast  the  paper^  and  the 
revised  copy  was  sent  to  Washington,  July  30,  1796'  On  Au- 
gust 10  Hamilton  submitted  another  draft  of  which  Washington 
wrote  that  he  preferred  "  it  greatly  to  the  other  draughts,  be- 
ing more  copious  on  material  points,  more  dignified  on  the 
whole,  and  with  less  egotism*"  (For  this  draft,  ace  The  Writ- 
ings of  Washington^  Ford'a  edition,  xiii.,  277.  Fot  Hamilton's 
ftnal  revision,  see  his  Workst  Lodge's  edition,  vii.,  143.)  Cer- 
tain changes  and  additions  were  suggested  by  Washington,  and 
after  a  final  revision  by  the  President  it  was  published  to  the 
world  as  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  From  this  account  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  thought  of 
publishing  such  an  address  originated  with  Washington,  and 
that  most  of  the  ideas  finally  embodied  in  it  were  suggested  by 
him,  but  that  the  language  in  which  they  are  couched  is  chiefly 
Hamilton's. 

The  Farewell  Address  was  first  published  in  Claypoole*a 
American  Datly  Advertiser  (Philadelphia),  for  September  19, 
1796,  and  it  is  this  newspaper  version  which  was  printed  by 
Sparks  in  his  edition  of  The  Writings  of  Washingtoth,  and  which 
has  usually  served  as  the  basis  of  other  reprints  of  the  docu- 
tnent.  It  was  reproduced  from  Washington's  own  manuscript 
fay  James  Lenox  in  1850.  This  imprint^  which  shows  Wash- 
ington's revisions  and  corrections,  was  followed  by  Ford  in  his 
edition  of  The  Writings  of  Washington,  The  present  reprint 
follows  Ford  except  that  the  parts  stricken  out  by  Washington 
are  here  omitted.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Address  is 
preserved  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 
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which  you  so  highly  prize. — ^But  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee,  that  from  different  causes,  and  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth; — as  this  is  the  point  in 
your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- 
stantly and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that 
you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  in- 
dividual  happiness ; — that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachrricnt  to  it; 
accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  pros- 
perity; watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous 
anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  aban- 
doned, and  indignantly  frowTiing  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest. — Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections. — The  name  of  A^rERic.vx, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  Patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  dis- 
criminations.— With  slight  shades  of  difference, 
you  have  the  same  Religion,  Manners^  Habits,  ai 
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political  Principles. — You  have  in  a  common  cause 
fought  and  triumphed  together* — The  Indepen- 
dence and  Liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of 
joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts — of  common 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. — 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully 
they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  im- 
mediately to  your  Interest, — ^Here  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives 
for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  Union 
of  the  whole. 

The  North  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
the  South,  protected  by  the  equal  Laws  of  a  com- 
mon government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and 
commercial  enterprise —  and  precious  materials  of 
manufacturing  industry. — The  South  in  the  same 
intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen 
of  the  Northy  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  en- 
vigo rated; — and,  while  it  contributes,  in  different 
ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the 
protection  of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted* — The  East,  in  a  like  inter- 
course with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior  communica- 
tions, by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find, 
a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. — The  West 
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derives  from  the  Kast  supphes  requisite  to  its 
growth  and  comfort,— and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  iU 
own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  cominuiiitY 
of  interest,  as  one  Nation, — Any  otiier  tenure  by 
which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength, 
or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with 
any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 
WTiile  then  every  part  of  our  Country  thus  feels 
an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  Union,  all 
the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  seciuity 
from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption 
of  their  Peace  by  foreign  Nations;  and,  what  is  of 
inestimable  value!  they  must  derive  from  Union 
an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring^ 
countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  govern^^ 
ment;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce;  but  which  opposite  foreign 
alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimu- 
late and  embitter, — Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  Military  estab- 
lishments, which  under  any  form  of  government, 
are  inauspicious  to  liberty*  and  which  are  to  be  re* 
garded  as  particularly  hostile  to  Republican  Lib* 
erty:  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to 
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be  considered  as  a.  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and 
that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language 
to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,^ — and  exhibit 
the  continuance  of  the  Unigj^  as  a  primary  object 
of  Patriotic  desire. — Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a 
common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere? 
— Let  experience  solve  it — To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case  were  criminal. — We  are 
authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of 
the  whole,  with  tlie  auxiliary  agency  of  govern- 
ments for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a 
happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  'Tis  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful 
and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  affecting  all  parts 
of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticabOity,  there  will  always 
be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who  in 
any  quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands.— 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb 
our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern^ 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  Geographical  discrimina- 
tions— Northern  and  Southern — Atlantic  and 
We»tern;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedients 
of  Party  to  acquire  influence,  within  particular  dis^ 
tricts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts, — You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too 
much   against   the   jealousies   and   beart-buminga 
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which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations; — They 
tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought 
to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.— The 
inhabitants  of  our  Western  country  have  lately  had 
a  useful  lesson  on  this  head. — They  have  seen,  in 
the  negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unani- 
mous ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  the  Treaty  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  that  event, 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among 
them  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Government  and 
in  the  Atlantic  States  unfriendly  to  their  interests 
in  regard  to  the  Mississippi, — They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  Treaties,  that  with 
G.  Britain,  and  that  with  Spain^  which  secure  to 
them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  Foreign  Relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity. — Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for 
the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  Union 
by  which  they  were  procured  ? — W  01  they  not 
henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  Brethren, 
and  connect  them  with  Aliens? — 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union, 
a  Government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.— No 
alliances  however  strict  between  the  parts  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute. — They  must  inevitably  experi- 
ence the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all 
aUiances  in  all  times  have  experienced* — Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
of  Government,  better  calculated  than  your  former 
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for  an  intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  man- 
agement of  your  conmion  concerns. — This  govern- 
ment, the  offspring  of  our  own  choice  uninfluenced 
and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and 
mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  prin- 
ciples, in  the  distribution  of  its  powers^  uniting 
security  with  energy*  and  containing  within  itself 
a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  your  support. — Respect  for 
its  authority,  compliance  with  its  Laws,  acquies- 
cence in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  true  Liberty.— The  basis 
of  Qur  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Gov- 
ernment.— But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  'till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all. — The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  establish  Government,  presupposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
Government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
controul,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tion and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are 
destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of 
fatal  tendency. — They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 
give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force — to 
put,  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  Nation, 
the  will  of  a  party  ;^ — often  a  small  but  artful  and 
enterprizing  minority  of  the  community; — and,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  diflferenl 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mir- 
ror of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projecti 
of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common  councils,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests. — However  combini- 
tions  or  associations  of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likelT» 
in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent 
engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled men  will  he  enabled  to  subvert  the  Power  of 
the  People  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
Government;  destroying  afterwards  the  very  eo- 
gines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. — 
Towards  the  preservation  of  your  Government 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  ft 
is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  fliscounten- 
ance  irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  au- 
thority, but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit 
of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  spedom 
the  pretexts. — One  method  of  assault  may  be  to 
effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  alteratioDS 
which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system*  and 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  o\*er- 
thrown. — In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  Govern* 
ments^  as  of  other  human  institutions — that  experi- 
ence is  the  surest  standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  a  Countrv 
— ^that  facility  m  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
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from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion: 
— and  remember,  especially,  that  for  tlie  efficient 
management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country 
so  extensive  as  ours,  a  Government  of  as  much 
vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of 
Liberty  is  indispensable.- — Liberty  itself  will  find 
in  such  a  Government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  Guardian, — It  is 
indeed  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
faction,  to  coniine  each  member  of  the  Society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property- 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of 
Parties  in  the  State,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  founding  of  them  on  Geographical  discrimina- 
tions.— Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solenm  manner 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  Party, 
generally. 

This  Spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  human  mind, — It  exists  under  different 
shapes  in  all  Governments,  more  or  less  stiffed^ 
controuled,  or  repressed;  but,  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is 
truly  their  worst  enemy. — 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural 
to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormi- 
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ties,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism. — But  this  leads 
at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
isin, — The  disorders  and  miseries,  which  result, 
gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  Individual: 
and  sooner  or  later  the^chief  of  some  prevailing 
faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  com- 
petitors, turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of 
his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liber^. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind,  (which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
out  of  sight),  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs 
of  the  spirit  of  Party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  People  to  discourage 
and  restrain  it. — 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils, 
and  enfeeble  the  Public  administration, — It  a^tates 
the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms^  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another*  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrectioa 
— It  opens  the  doors  to  foreign  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
Government  itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one 
country,  are  subjected  to  the  poUcy  and  wUl  of 
another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries 
are  useful  checks  upon  the  Administration  of  the 
Government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty. — This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
tnie^ — and  in  Governments  of  a  Monarchical  cast» 
Patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  wil 
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faTOtir^  upon  the  spirit  of  part}'. — But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character^  in  Governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged, — From 
their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  aU 
ways  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose,~and  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion»  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it. — A  fire  not  to 
be  quenched;  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of 
warming,  it  should  consume. — 

It  is  important,  like^^dse,  that  the  habits  of  think- 
ing in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution  in  those 
entrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres; 
avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
partment to  encroach  upon  anotherp — The  spirit 
of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism. 
— A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position,— The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing it  into  different  depositories,  and  consti- 
tuting each  the  Guardian  of  the  Public  Weal 
against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them 
in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  pre- 
serve them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.     If  in  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distribu- 
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tion  or  modification  of  the  Constitutional  powers 
be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  ConstitutioD 
designates. — But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed, — The  pre- 
cedent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. — 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  Religion  and  morality  are  iC' 
dispensable   supports, — In   vain   would    that    man 
claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism,  who  should  labour 
to  subvert  these  great  Pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  Men  and  Citi- 
zens.— The  mere  PoHtician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. — ^A  vol- 
ume  could   not   trace   all   their  connexions    with 
private  and  public  felicity, — Let  it  simply  be  asked 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation, 
for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
tlie  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  Courts  of  Justice?     And  let  us  wnth  caution 
indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion, — Wlmtever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure — reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vaU  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle, —  M 

'T  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government. — The 
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rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  Free  Government. — Who  that  is 
a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference 
upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  tJie 
fabric? — 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge, — In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  es- 
sential that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. — 
As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  se- 
curity, cherish  public  credit, — One  method  of 
preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible: — 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace, 
but  remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements 
to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it — avoiding  likewise 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in 
time  of  Peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoid- 
able wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear*  The  execution  of  these 
maxims  belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  public  opinion  should  cooperate. — 
To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear 
in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
I  must  be  Revenue — that  to  have  Revenue  there  must 
'  be  taxes — that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant — that 
'        the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the 
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selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always^f 
choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  tnoti^H 
for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  measures  for  obtaining  Revenue 
which    the   public   exigencies    may    at    any    ti^^ 
dictate^ —  ^| 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  Xa- 
tions.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  Tsnth  all. — 
Religion  and  Morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it? — It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and, 
at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
and  benevolence. — WIio  can  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  teniporarj^  advantages, 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it? 
Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the 
permanent  felicity  of  a  Nation  mth  its  virtue?  The  j 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every 
sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. — Alas!  itad 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices?  ^^ 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  that  permanent^  inveterate  antipa- 
thies against  particular  nations  and  passionate  at* 
tachments  for  others  should  be  excluded;  and  that 
in  place  of  them  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated,^ — The  Nation,  whidi 
dulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.     It  is 
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a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest. — ^Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other disposes  each  more  readOy  to  offer  insult  and 
injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and 
to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur, — Hence  fre- 
quent collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody 
contests. — The  Nation  prompted  by  ill-will  and 
resentment  sometimes  impels  to  War  the  Govern- 
ment, contrary^  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy- 
— The  Government  sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject; — at  other  times,  it  makes 
the  animosit^^  of  the  Nation  subser\'ient  to  projects 
of  hostility  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other 
sinister  and  pernicious  motives, — The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  Liberty,  of  Nations  has  been 
the  victim* — 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  Na- 
tion for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils,^ — S>Tn- 
pathy  for  the  favourite  nation,  facilitating  the 
illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing 
into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the 
former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  jus- 
tification :  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the 
favourite  Nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others* 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making 
the  concessions ;  by  unnecessarily  parting  witli 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
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jealousy,  ill-will,  and  b  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  | 
the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  de- 
luded citizens,  (who  devote  themselves  to  the 
favourite  Nation)  facility  to  betray^  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  j 
sometimes  even  with  popularity; — gilding  with 
the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation, 
a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or 
foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption  or 
infatuation* —  ^M 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerab^™ 
waysj  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming 
to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  Patriot,— 
How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper 
with  domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduc- 
tion, to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe 
the  public  councils  1  Such  an  attachment  of  a 
small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion, dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the 
latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influencer 
I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens,  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
Republican  Government* — But  that  jealousy  to  be 
useful  must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  in- 
stead of  a  defence  against  it.— Excessive  partiality 
one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  of  m 
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other^  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger 
only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. — Real  Patriots* 
who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests, — 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  Nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  Political  con- 
nection as  possible, — So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  per- 
feet  good  faith. — Here  let  us  stop. — 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to 
us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. — Hence  she 
must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns*^— Hence  therefore  it  must  be  unwise  in  us 
to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary 
combinations  and  coUisions  of  her  friendships,  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course. — If  we  re- 
main one  People,  under  an  efficient  government, 
tlie  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take 
such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may 
at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected.^ — -When  belligerent  nations,  under  the  im- 
possibility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us^  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we 
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may  choose  peace  or  war^  as  our  interest  guided  b? 
our  justice  shall  counsel* — 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situ- 
ation?— Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  forciga 
ground? — Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  wilk 
that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice? — 

'T  is  our  true  i>olicy  to  steer  clear  of  permAncnt 
alliances,  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;— 
so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  libertj^  to  do  it— 
for  let  me  not  be  utiderstood  as  capable  of  patronis- 
iiig  infidelity  to  existing  engagements,  (I  hold  t!ie 
maxim  no  less  apphcable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy)* — ^I 
repeat  it  therefore  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense. — But  in  my  opinioa 
it  is  unnecessar)^  and  would  be  un\\ise  to  extend 
them. — 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respectably  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  ex- 
traordinary emergencies. — 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  inter- 
est,— But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold 
an  equal  and  impartial  hand: — neither  seeking  nor 
granting  exclusive  favours  or  preferences; — con- 
sulting the  natural  course  of  things  ;^ — diffusing  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  com- 
merce, but  forcing  nothing; — establishing  with 
Powers  so  disposed — in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
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course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  Merchants,  and 
to  enable  the  Government  to  support  them — con- 
ventional rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit;  but 
tempo^arJ^  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum* 
stances  shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that 't  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested 
favors  from  another,— that  it  must  pay  with  a 
portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  ac- 
cept under  that  character — that  by  such  accept- 
ance, it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having 
given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  w^th  ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more. — There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from  Na- 
tion to  Nation. — ^'T  is  an  illusion  which  ex- 
perience must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to 
discard. 

In  offering  to  you^  my  Countrymen,  these  coun- 
sels of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not 
hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  im- 
pression, I  could  wish, — that  they  will  controul  the 
usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  Nation 
from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  Nations. — But  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  par- 
tial benefit;  some  occasional  good;  that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
spirit*  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  in- 
trigue, to  guard  against  tlie  impostures  of  pre- 
tended   patriotism,    this    hope    wiU    be    a    f  " 
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recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welf are»  by 
which  they  have  been  dictated. — 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duti< 
i  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have 
been  delineated,  the  public  Records  and  other  evi- 
dences of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  You>  and  to 
the  World. — To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own 
conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  beUeved  myself 
to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  War  in  Europe, 
my  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April  1793  is  the 
index  to  my  plan,* — Sanctioned  by  your  apprc^^ng 
voice  and  by  that  of  Your  Representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me; — uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it* 

After  deliberate  examination  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  hghts  I  could  obtain^  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty 
and  interest,  to  take  a  Neutral  position, — Ha\ing 
taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend 
upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  persever-  , 
ance,  and  firmness, —  ^M 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to 
hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occa- 
sion to  detail,  I  will  only  obsen^e,  that  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right, 
so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  Belligereot 
Powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. — 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may 

1  See  pagie  40S. 
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inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obliga- 
tion wtiich  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
Nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  Peace  and  Amity 
towards  other  Nations. — 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ohserving  that 
conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections 
and  experience,— With  me,  a  predominant  motive 
has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress  without  interruption  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  wliich  is  necessary  to  give 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own 
fortunes- 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error 
— ^I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not 
to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors. — Whatever  they  may  be  I  fervently 
beseech  the  Ahnighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils 
to  which  they  may  tend.— I  shall  also  cariy  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to 
view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that  after  forty- 
five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon 
be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it^  which 
is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  gener- 
ations;— I  anticipate  wth  pleasing  expectation  that 
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tanc  matBTtal   penned  by  our  fint  FreddcnC.      The  Waahinftao  i«  to  bc 

FoUownl  by  campaoioia  TDlumea  cofitainLflt  iliDlUr  nlactiDiu  ftom  the 

Wntin^i  of  Jcflenoo,  Hamilion,  and  othen. 
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New  York 


Lod4»ii 


fly  James  Albert  Woodburn 

(ProfaiOT  of  Amakaa  HiiCDfr  lad  Potitici,  In^aioa  Unirervcj) 

Tbe  American  Republic  and  Its  Qovernment. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  Consideration  of  its  Funda- 
mental Principles  and  of  its  Relations  to  the 
States  and    Territories.      Octavo   (by  mail, 


$2  20) 


net^  $2  00 


"A  sounder  or  more  useful  commentary  has  never  before 
»cen  the  lighC.  Even  Mr,  James  Bryce's  study  of  the  *Ameri- 
c&n  Commonwealth  *  must  on  the  whole  be  deemed  less  fruit- 
ful. Not  «  single  P&ge  should  be  overlooked.^ — M,  W. 
Hazeltinr  in  the  N^  Y.  Su», 

"  Every  citizen  tha.t  wish^  to  obi&in  a  clear  and  compre^ 
heu&ivc  knowledge  of  Che  govemment  under  which  he  lives 
cmn  hardly  forego  acquaintance  with  this  work,  and  its  orderly 
arrangement  and  tucid  ^tyle  will  make  the  acquaintance  a 
pleasure  a$  wdl  Ai  a  profit."— /jwdSwffB/tf/w  Nrms. 


Pontical  Parties  and  Party  Problems  In  the 
United  States.  A  Sketch  of  American 
Party  History  and  of  the  Development  and 
Operations  of  Party  Machinery,  together  with 
a  Consideration  of  Certain  Party  Problems  in 
their  Relations  to  Political  Morality.  Octavo 
(by  mail,  3^  20}        ,         ,        ,        ntU  $2  00 

"An  exceptionally  clear,  interesting,  and  impsjtial  history 
of  American  political  parties,  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  work- 
ings of  party  machinery,  and  a  strong  statement  of  the  moral 
evils  now  debasing  our  political  life,  and  the  remedies  which 
an  awakened  public  conscience  may  apply.  A  thoroughly 
good  book  for  the  school  and  for  the  study/* — Outlfk 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


prsw  roas 


LOVDOR 


American  Orations 

FROM  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 


Selected  as  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  with 
special  reference  to  their  value  m  throwing  light 
upon  the  more  important  epochs  and  issues  of 
American  history. 

Edited,  with  introductions  and  note*,  by  the 
late  Alexander  Johnston,  Professor  of  Jufi*^ 
prudence  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Re-edited,  with  new  material  and  histoiical 
notes,  by  James  A.  Woodburn',  Professor  of 
American  History  and  Politics  in  Indiana  Uni^ 
versity. 

FOUR  VOLUMES, 

KACil    COMFLETE    IN    TtH^tlf    AMI>    SOLD    SEPAK4TMLT 

Crown  octavo^  ^It  topSi  per  Tolnmc,  fi.^S 
Set,  four  volumes,  in  a  box  •  ,  5.00 
Half  calff  extra    .        .       «       •        .  10.0O 

Series  L  Coloniallsm^Constitutional  Govern- 
ment — The  Rise  of  Democracy — The  Rise 
of  Nationality. 

Series  II,  The  Anti-Slavery  Stru^le. 

Series  III.  The  Anti-Slavery  Strugrffle  {Omtm- 

«£'ti)^Secession* 
Series  IV.    Civil    War  and   Reconstruction — 

Free  Trade  and  Protection — Finance  and 

Civil-Service  Reform. 


"Regarded  merely  n*  studies  Id  kuifUEieef  ttrne  orations  codgild 
of  tbc  moKE  eloquent  ojid  p^nucLitve  (p^rcno  In  ihc  RfiglUh  toD^«.  But 
more  thin  tMi.  i^be  pKKbt  CdJkcciGii  hu  a  perm^iwct  htfiofictlvalo* 
which  cao  hardly  b«  overestiioatbd.  The  very  iptriE  of  the  dm^  i*  P^^ 
■ervpd  in  Lhew  uttrranco ;  ond,  presented  in  thift  cogent  form,  biHcnTr  In 
a  peculiar  kCnse  repeaU  ttsclf  Id  the  rcidn,  who  fccli  the  impuUft  aC  pait 
**tS(i«Dd  the  vtulity  of  great  pnndplH  bghiod  them. "  —Sclu^  J*  ■■■■*/■ 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

New  York  London 
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**A  work  indl$petuahk  to  wWdcatM  cl  AmertMa  HitioryJ 


The  Journal  ol  tbe 

Debates  in  the  Convention 

Wbicb  Framed 

The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

May-September,   1787 
As  Recorded  by  JAMES  MADISON 

Edited  witii  Introduution  and  Notes  by 
OAILLARD  HUNT 

4  Vfflumt4^     ^vPt     Sf'S^  rut  per  set.     Um/orm  mith  Lodge's 
Edition  of  "  Thf  FederaUsC* 

TheK  two  valumea  compriae  MulUon'li  complete  record  of  tbe  proceed- 
iilgl  of  tlie  ConstitudonaJ  CodveDtioa  ud  Cive  in  tbe  not«  cooipAndve 
c^ocnineiiU  ba»etl  upon  that  joumtU  and  the  lot  complete  chnnicLei  ttt  the 
cODvesrtioE)  made  by  YslIcb^  King^  and  Fierce. 

Juatt  Maduon'l  conEemporariei  geiiierallx  conceded  that  be  WAf  (he 
IcadinE  itat^man  in  the  convendnn  which  framed  the  GoDidtutioD  of  the 
United  States:  but  io  Addition  to  thii  ba  kept  a  rflcord  of  the  prcKCsdiog* 
t)f  the  CDDvendoo  which  outrank!  in  Ltoportiuice  ail  the  other  writinee  &f 
the  fousdcTi  oi  the  American  RcpubUc.  He  if  diut  IdeDdfied,  ai  do  other 
man  it,  with  the  baking  of  the  CoostitutioD  and  the  corr^  intcrpfetadon 
ef  the  mteniioiu  of  the  makers.  Uu  Ls  the  only  coadnuauf  record  of  the 
proceedings  af  the  convention.  He  toolc  a  lesi  immediately  In  front  gf  the 
preflidlni:  ofBcer,  facing  the  mecnherS^  aod  look  dowQ  evory  tpeech  at  tnodon 
ac  it  w%i  made„  usiag  abbreviatjaos  of  hJa  owo  and  ImiqedLait]]?  ^temrdi 
trajiacrihisf  hit  ikotci  whcji  he  returned  to  his.  IcidgiQEi^  A  few  iDotlons 
Qnly  escaped  hlci^  and  of  important  vpcecbei  he  omitted  tlOD«.  The  pnV 
ceedioci  were  ontenKl  to  be  k>apE  Kcni,  hut  hli  fdf-iqipoMd  taik  of  reporteir 
had  the  oSdai  aanctioii  of  the  convendoa. 


0.  P-  PUTNAM*S  SONS 

New  York  London 


'*  I  h»Tt  known  natriy  mU  tb€  tnvked  incn  of  axy  tixaCf  hoi  I 
hsre  never  known  one  eqott  fd  HMtaUton.  **—  TaHe^rmad, 


Alexander  Hamilton 

AS  ESSAY  ON  AMERICAN  UNION 

By  PREDBRICK  SCOTT  OLIVER 

With  6  Portrait  and  ■  Ma|» 

Sn^t  New  &nd  Cheaper  SdiHam,  ttei^  S-^S^ 

^^  Adequately  supplies  a  real  want  in  political  history,  >  «  . 
A  living  portrait  gf  the  man  himself  is  TigOTcm^lf  drmwn  in  the 
midst  of  the  historical  and  political  chapters.^' — Frsdekick 
Harrison  m  L^don  Tribune. 

A  searching  study  and  masterly  presentment  of 
the  struggles  of  that  critical  period  in  American 
history  which — thanks  largely  to  the  influence  of 
Hamilton's  potent  personality — ended  in  a  firm  and 
enduring  union  of  States  which  long  threatened  to 
remain  jealous  and  discordant. 

It  presents  also  a  striking  and  authentic  portrait 
of  Hamilton  the  man;  it  brings  us  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  him  as  one  of  the  most  itlustrious  statesoien 
of  ancient  or  modem  times;  it  gives  a  just  conception 
of  the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  his  achievement ;  h 
surrounds  him  with  his  friends  and  enemies ;  and  it 
sets  him  oif  against  a  panoramic  background  that 
could  have  been  painted  only  by  one  who  combined 
the  artist's  sense  for  the  significant  feature  with  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Stanford  University 

Stanford,  CallEoni 

In  order  that  others  may  ui 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  ] 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


